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^»U.f ja Bertrand Arthur Wiliam Russell J-lj y} jJl j>y 

<L‘U ijy vi-OL^f JjVl Jjl^Jlj t^soLxlt ^yi-JLsJl ^IaJ! 

j i-^g- JJtAiJl .-iI cLco j>-1j t^^ijJl (1) yti\ oL^Lj 

. iJjjJl oli^oJlj ^1-1 

lj *l-»-il. Trelleck \AVY ^A j -tJj 

# # # 

Ju* ^LJl l^dL>»jl (_} l*l> c~y*J j_^Jl iij j*l\ J—“j 5_^>V 

• y~£" j^iJl JJIjf 

«J>- of Vj ‘°V* u> ^ 0*j i®l^f Ojai <jf 

ijy>*-i v_i jf- ijl Lfc* l-lf*- jljifl »l_jjf <w?j JaliL^'V U-* L*c-< 4 jJL>j 

jJ yVl ^Lf <) jl5 If #j>- jlj jj (-Li dUJUj . <JLp L*c>j 

. ±K> ojl£jf J 4jilv«J 4jL>- *~>-y 

(J c.y! ^1 iiiU-l 4» J -« «-!>■ _;l^ (j »L^- C-»LS^ 

— ^SvJ.1 ^LwaiI o^lc-L* .j_j of a«1p o^jIS^ eJ^J.1 j*yijc# t Ajy»- 

ALaUJ! >- 4./gdlj i*jL«Ji ^y ^jLJ| *._iycJ _ »^}U?f ia^Aj JlLa 

Russell, B./My Menial Development! ed in Schii >r>. I' A., The Philosophy of Bertrand (\) 
Russel l, London, voi. v, 1946, p. 3. 
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-ll JjjC c~iL5 ill aJjL_*JI S^LsaJ! viUj a*j (»Lj J 4 

, 0> Ul^ 

<J — ijjjll ^Ui> LL >v..-.:l.O ^jjl _ OjLaJl pJUlJI J 

,J JUi jUl?Vl j !^>- jl 4<JUx» j( 4jLi-j 

j pjt> ja ( _ rr -l>-tj ytij ,j^5 J^- Jl ii^iU ^Ui JL* 

jl5 ^l*Ji £-Lll i. it.Al <i*>- L* IJlAj nJliisVi tj*£- 

j* y~ J jJp Ail# ; ^J^iL ^i-ju 

. (T) <i«-l5JJ! J_1 j Ujji io-Ju- ^ 4-i‘>U-t <-,_$jL« 4_i o~plj 

0 - ii ~L 1 oV ijji «Ipju jf <~j OJ-i V Lfj 

i^jjl n^pbJt ijjj^)) 4 JU 4 J i^-ii-L LLjLa cij—L* J&l jj li_p- 
ki~>- t^ii ^Ip fj* •*Ap , f ^jjId <; 

^Jl <_$<JL>- J^-l^ iJliil oOa jj y> y --* 1 

\^6"\ ^Ip . ^yU-LaJlj <j 

4*j&' oi^tdJ Li;? ^yy ^iSy~^ c»>*Vi aaj SjSijJi o\jy> 

(J sU% iJjLii Oj^L oiOJl jy* ^y~'' I . *j^y~ 

£JW!j stAlt - v^'j i^U -\AAY |»Ip ^ JjVl 

. \^1A ->4ti 

^jijdL 4 ^3 J! 4jI* 5 J-l \g3 4 1 ^’^'- ^ 

Jcj\ jl^JaJi ^j ^4 ^-j l^-V 4 ^-j15" 6 wX>" 4 

Jil . j-i-p L>yjJl Ljjjl j U_jJL« 015’ (_$JiJ! |*JUcdl 

^'4' 0^ 4> <Uj y 4 eA>- clij 4 (_4-i 

4 J sl^oJil-xLi 4 L^J^5 J ^l-L k (_4L) 44* 1 ti 4 


Russell, B . Portraits From Memory , ch 1 (^) 

Ibid (Y) 
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iJI j-a ^S- oLj’dl OjV-j y>j 0)2*. j* 

ft 0 

. IJjJ-i 4jLi*- j If i, KjXfj 


y* tLiSU ^laJi ij ^Lill £;liaJi AJ C-~*jC- JjVi aJL^iu 

<*^if of jjl \ A^A ^>- Idealism iJlilU \J >Lu uij t-d_p- 

AjJlji *juA> t^cu d*M ja iAJiS Moore tjj* 
jt ajli J-lj Jy J jj£, aij .Empiricism i~j y»oi\ Jl iJlill y* 

. <LoJ! {j* JJ^i L* ^(t^J^t-il 0~>J* Jl Jl*j If-j Jl e yt\fi 
* - * 

5L>- j y*~\ o^laH ej-A Ji>-^\j {j\ lu^cj 

* * + 

c^LwVl 4j ^^ L*L*jla! |»*>^ -Aid c aj j^xli 

c-3^pILj UlSj i jJLp A—^ULlj jJiS* 4 ju 1 ^Jl j^ru 

Vj t (t) JlkJl IJu J J>uJ ^Ji c/>teJLU ^L* ji ^lk^-1 diSLii* 

ijjjJl o Uiul l ^Jju cJlS' ^Jl oj—lijoL p-Uil IJL* ^*1 jl 

|JUil ^kd t JJLil oJi* Ji* J ^LiJi i~-JLiIi ^JLJl JaiL^j 

* 

. J— j idle- J —oj V *JL^ ja 

I*—i!i J wi.'Lj 4 jL>- oi^Xi o js J J-*»j -d>«j IdJp l-L* £aj 

J idlji L* r - L \ yf- 4-1^- t <J_jj_^ll JjLa*JIj 5Jb‘Ui 

* 

|1 I j-A ( g L>w—< C — .1 t^lij tjlio 

• litAtNi J^- -oil i^>-j 

^»iLl! kw..Jl |i di^JLdi j*JL*lL aJU-iJI jl jjf 

ilif Jj»j J^j cj—j Skepticism iXJLJl <r-y JJ 


Russell, B. ,'My Mental Devclopmem' P. 7. 

Weitz, M., 'Analysis and the Unity of Russell's Philosophy’, PP. 58-59. (T) 

ed- in ’Schilpp vol' 

Russell, B., op.cii. P 7. 


Ibid. P. 7 
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O'* Jlj j jjlj 0^*f * J*p\£-\j ^^lll Cv. J^ 1 

, ■ , b^Lil jlp ^jj j <««j*.iCll JJ 4—>Jb of t<>«M ■■■• J <jf i 

^jywJl ^ukJl ^ UjJ 4 j-X>- JUu Jatj^Jl *jL» J5 

Oj^j of • jjj+oj o*y cJl5 ioL-Jy^Jl 1|.JL4P| <JL>- 

^J al iM « J 1 jin .JlH ^1 4^4) ^ ;-/*l 0 i *1 **■» V> | » ^«» 4 if 

4uV <Lt LJ^JLi) J_pVi Jill ifjL-ll lOA £_^»f oJj 4 < T >tLU 
t <iip 41.L V OJUaJI JS” j a-l>-lj iiaJ- j»ii li-i-JUJl 

. *ij>- ^jA jjJJ Ojb ^Jl <Ol-Jl>-Vl 4 JL*p- Lf 

^j» jts- JjiU-l JL* jjjb* ofJb <LLi«j! J~*j i—-*! y* Of iijii-jj 
i—A'to 1 of <«* jjjs Jb«-ti 

Jjju 1,- _=Jl ja Jo V oL^ju fjL* j~dJ ^yO^Jl 

*^jLll J ubw» -k& ^ i-UiVl i—JLil J Ai.j.^1 L. 4 01*/ 

<oljj <uyli* Cyt>- w>Lj oljd <~.«i d.i~>l «jf VJ 4 <u-.L.Vl 
j JL>-/ of j-Jb SjA> jbx Oi*r^ of 4J vi»;>- 0U0LJU 

jj-b> j olw»ljolo*t O^i |»j o*J 4^ jjjjJl j\ <u—JLiJl 

» » 

. <bL>- 'ja iotJ-l dJULJ L«.-Jj bl joI «l>- 4 jLi 
• ^ « * •• * • • 

0* ^ °ff* v^ 1 £*r*^ J-j 4 >»^' v** t>* Jj 

«jjL-! tj£lj tjiP tli-UoL ^ycjli 4 pjLaJl *£j>- <S\jj *Jj 4 >- La cjj^iaJl 

4^H-4J <A*J iiib j 4L^]?J 

. Oj_^M jjaOAltj 4^Jljf (j I 

oOj (^iJl Whitehead JLfjlyk Ji^JLUL ^ytdl aiJ 


Ibid. p. 3. 

Ibid. P. 5. 

Russell, B.. My Philosophical Development . P. II 
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(Jj kcjJcj j . #jU>-l jLz>-l JUu JI jJjJJ 

J^-AI (jj-JLiiL L ytJl IfS" Jjy Ipj ^JUl 

^ydl toL*- J (*Jbf olS' ^JJ! Mctaggart tcobo^bi 

, w*y^1 Charles Sanger i^>uL— jJL—i _j ijy* 1 

j J-j UUa* ^J! ^jVt ol y— 1 1 jj 

Jl i^U-l obj COJ vi—>- . oLblj^l i-t jjJ OOlS’Vi O—l ji j* ^Vl 
jjp iJlSbJ (j o* talopl toLbb^Jl ^—,L iiloll JJL-ll 

oly— JOo *i/J ol| J .■ /!< 01^ b aJ |i IJLa <T) ,j\iJl 

< < 

. ObjJl y» jji y* V lit— o o>-l~>-l 

Uaj j «,..l<ll i—ijj jJ#- v—o—lji o»ly— ^?--l jj 
|iij>-a— 1 jli' Oil . O^yjoJlj iJbii _>laill ^>-j ox J 

\_yt\j jjjJl iill-Vl uy y» Stout iOjb-ij Ward ujji j Sidgwick 
jkJl JLC jL£i bf .£*j-e»£ J iULill (J-jjJUj 

iJLllS’i J1 o>til i—<J l»- lijljl Of Oi»- jJ-f- 

O—IjjJ jJ —ij ^bf (Ojb—I O* CJtjJi J tO—l_pj 

4Um OjbJj t Bradley Jjl Appearance and Reality liJLiMj 
jj • Hegel J>v* £_^f ♦>• CT^f lR*" J-'J J* J ^jI-aoS' b 

• ^o—l_p tJ~*j ^b 

ULa l j^j jlj i i— L—JL I <Jb*Jl eU-l JJ Of Jj»jj 

£;jUl j ejl JLdJl 0L$b J—iJ »^—f j*-—1 *b> 1<Jf t> Ai-4' 

!(_]—*j »J>»> . j -b Jl (J^aJI 0— Ln.Jl 

(jyj—• ijijjJi i—Uj i<—J^ill •jj-fl O—li S^jill j jJj 


Russell, B,/My Mental Development', P. 11. 
Russelly, B., Portraits From Memory . Ch. I. 
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o _/-* LJ-> | Jia 1 L«4>u^ Lajjl^> ul^J 
^lp J Ojjli j-Uol (_<J-iJl t J»^j U_^"l ijjJ ot teJjJLP 

p«j JjJaJl Jj! Jp i^_i>u! i , L«'j . l i £—~py> 4 Y AfY 

. 0 ) iU£5l U»IJirJdl 

U jt *Vl -(J^J ^L*Ia1 Jp cJlSs 4-*-«J-l eLi-l jl ^aj 

4 iiCJj Lf- j l * ■■! \j A» t* l - . — 1 ) jicl ■ t jl 4 ^ 4*3^aJI 4-J^ 1 

llAj . c -1 jllJ 4xJi>- «JL>- ^>w *■ > Js *J . j^ 1 J 1 j\j 

< < f ' 

4AjL—J jjJLt (JL*Z--^I ^ 4jLpj jsj J-s^xll J i^-S” Ipl^^-i^ J—j 4i^*l^ 

J J—j jl ljj>-fj • <_5“' , 4~“^ 4iiLJl J <1» J>ut Jp 0 ^-«Vl 

a 1 -t ^ -p ^p Jj^j ^ l ^-^l l j,—>0 4 j --» J l i * ll,. J l J <sP^Jl <mjij 

|*j 4|jJ./H jUouNI ^J-tJ (Jl J^jlj 4 ^lp j>-ljl (J 

If- Jai~1 1 4 l~>- 4 ^^jjaV! o»-jj £-* ^ A^*l ^Lp J Jl LftjjLp 

# 

.Sussex <r) i*i»li. j l*> ^JL) I^d>Jl JJ LfcOjy UljiU- _^-il 

Jlai 4 ^CilS^Vl J*^JIj <*Jj ^Lat ijJ>}\ jiL J <Jlaij| 4 _ajjj 

Ji jl5 ^i ( j—*L YA^A - YA^£ olj—Jl t jy l^J j*jjkl 

iJl^j iJL-jJl <>-_p Jp (J j - <3> jJ a*aj-l J! 4lf»Uf-b J dJLlJ 1 Jl 
Jp AjLjj -a^jI^a ^Lj 1 YA^V ^Ip si-f-uAI J J iljl^i Ifil^ip 

,l> JL‘ ilUfJl 

41 j~S Ij-ifc Ojb>*iS’Uj JjI^-j jfcj iJlill ^Ljl ^j* (J ^ 3 

aJlill Ol viJJi . ^,1-JiJl ^1 >Jl aJU*;! •Uaj ^jA ^<JLi LJlj Laj 

<jx, alj iijJ »U- jt J! 4 jJLp ^LJl j Jill jLJ I^iUJI J Ji 


Ibid 

0) 

Russell, B,. op cit . p. 10. 

(T) 

[bid, P 11 

CO 
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i ^* pip (j plil 4 jL£ jIjl^^j Uj lla V 

4 Cm^I jl ’ . ~ ..«*VL Vj ( ^4—■ U ,_j—J *Li l-U^T V 4j! Jl>-J 

^* .a..‘ ^Jl ^a 4j^>*J l o (j *■ a«j® ^La '■ > ji ^JJl jJJl^i 6 JlLP ^a ' . J li 
jjH\ J vli j.*^! *JU! ^ ^1 . 0) tU^ *iijUlj jUil l«_i 

i-1 4«A JLf Li pj*A L^" ^ 1“L^J 4 _ T “‘~^' ^j^LJl 

tOlS'ljJ^I J] i»^*il Jj w>- I^uyi p-fiil j <L*uj) j iSjj ^aJl 
olf-Ua j%’ L»l$L*jl 4i^*li . - si i La ty*J t<-~>• l^iL jz *X viLL 

4»— .i-l 4j4«4JjL*X J! 4—AJ lyLp /Ul o^1 j_j . 4»— aA-I 

l^jjJi]j jZs-\ Ja<JI jjJu i^LiV! JJ tr Intuition ^juL-L 

fjj 4 ( Y *|JbA-l IJLa Xs- < — A A7 j ij^>«Jl ^ bLaJUj L 4—«£y iJV-U--l 5y 

<LSiSwJl 4,a■■. 1< J ^ y~~^ aa—JLaj 4i—I aj ^JiJl ((JJjlS'j) jL. IJLa 

4_j^>»x!L» V J < )Ij. x *')Hj jUaJ^A ^yiJlj iLiL tJ l jf 

Otl>- i^~*~S\ iJlill iSyi-\ slJLLj 4 —jo L 'j-Zs- tjt- ii~~J-\ 

0 0 

^jt- Ly Ln31-V-* Mill n^* i Kant ]aj\£ 

. ^ L’ . l l ^e- 4jLJ jj 4-^»LsJ- 4i^*il j i-l bI/^Ij 

X>\ A .1 * ^ b^Aj g la 11 yui 4—olp jXf* £^LJi L )jiM L$J 

tj^LLS" <Jp <X>^\ aJLII O Ja.~~A t«c~£lj^)) J *(J^» J <0i> s !'® 

j. ; ...d.ij tiJlL»JJ ^a^ i d! Laa 1$ao 0^ Oi*^ 

plf- # JLil k_~Ajil aJUa ijj*t t La*L< ^yxi^yCj L^LU-j] 

t4 a«JaJ! )) j»-» ^ ^ toUtfljjl (J)> ^ ^ ^ • p' 

J iJLit O-jL^j t ojj^JaJ jJl o'iiLill 4 i- > «JLo Jl»j 4 ^ ^ ^ Y 

,j jlS" Lj^ ^aJI iU-j tlVl 


. t t t t ^ A ^ i 4j k kJjL«ll jta k <*jiyii 4Ajajl k 4 £jJL^"I 44—1x11 jLj 4 ^£ '•,,£• -y^ ( t ) 

• rf0 4 ^ 4^1—31 gfJLl (T) 
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* f 

4A—U i LA 4-Jlill *Zjy X* (^iljJl j 

<T) J—JLxjJI L Philosophy of Logical Atomism <N) a .sU l i 
j —-Vl ^ . aain Jl j— j fc» J -JL >3 Analysis 

i iJ -t io-l/ b)yA> AA—UJl «Jla <~U i ji Ji) <r> (oi—Aj 

^ 1 ^-Vl 4 ISLiLo-JL jJutfti lOLfcL^'yi j <j...ljllj 

j AJJL& a~*JLp ijjj <-L-L>-t Lf i jA «. > A N Y" _^ A ^ * 

j_jj LfttLiii . ^la ' . l lj oL^bjJl LjIjua 

A tf * . 1, 4 I t Oat C' y^pyA aLLa* JI 4j£ I y) t \ ^ i ^ ft A 4.—UiJ A^JLiba)) 

oLAljll \ajA-j i«ejU.I j tJijJl J jJUJl JtA>- {j* 

. a*LAI j>-\j I 

i^JUl ^UaJi bJ JlSJj Jlil! £ii\ J* UAi jij 

juydl j a JJ>^j oV j jlS' jLii i l$JL-l ja J£ J «cA~JLi aj oj-i 

AiJUJli 4 Analytical Philosophy aJl Jc>vlJ I *ZJL » -~1A1 L—L-l A-oUo ^^Jldl 
j! 4 a ... l .t j 1 J -bLbjJl Ula • 4 <c»j1j *Sj^~j A»Lij a) 4 ..-t 1 1 ■ 

4 4 .4 ; ..k : ii ^jIaJI LfcJj results jybJl ^^oliLl LfcjULaC bJ 

, p_LmJ 1 oV-^bJb* aLLaI L*j^L« aL«*j aJjL^ J? viUjj 

bob 4 ^ja-Lc- l^-L 4 a ....1j 4..4ya't jf bJ jl 5 LJy 

a -L-t Jf- l^ilS il)t 4a..lili 4jb aJS ^jA LfJ AXL—LaJ IJLa 

jt JjL £j a^ajaa I £jbJ j£y j! L! j*L»Jl ^y> 

Methods ^tAlia ji jt 4 LajU? L^Jlp- ■*' 

L^Af' A-khJ>Lil w- ,% )'Lj«L« xJ 1 Uaj 4«j1^o1 •.*~ ^ - *j) 4pJLJi 

0 J\l A-rf>lib! ^«jA*Jl eylj ^jA aJlAj i^j^i kljXLloJXftl k ^,b; ^Jlj 

Russell. B . My Philosophical Dovclopmcni. P II 
Weitz. M , Op. Cit , p y/ 

Ibid 
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. *' 'i^JloJl N l o!j Lcl 4 jLJLaJI 

l> c Ujlp <—11 < j0 J)j flfc 1 ■< ^1*^ j_ja! 1 l""" A l ^ -A>w lx* 

^ Ja ?<1_Liil L^jl>wJ j! 'jZs ^JLmJ) ^aUx *~*j ^-lit 

^JOo ^jJLaJl *Jb£ <_j *|^l*ii cJ^Jtj ^Jl vOlli 

. yiJl ipt—(jJ-Xil ^jxLiilj (j *L^;iJi ^jif- 

^!jl>«x^I ^fu lij j*JL*J! ^a!o« tf’ of ^iljJi 

_,iij (<5 _ ii-JUJl LL»aJai . < j]ed\j oLusb^Ji ijjj^ajl ^JLuJl £J>L* 
l^t jjk i*U tapriori iJJj general i*U \^-^j j-*^J _ l$Jl 

^Temporal jUj jt Spatial jLC. j_^Jl j* ^U- *.y>- j vO->~J N 
<JLaJl 4A*4> Laf . i ~■ ** 1jjJ H>L-a .30^ ^y ^jA v^-il-jj 41.—.1. 1 i l v,;f 

^JU- j[ ijb^l j£j> Jjj <bf j <i~JuJl LUai J* v>^»*«Oj ^Jl 

jkll LiUaij t' T) «empirical evidence i.—i~JL L$JLp ijk^Jl 

. aJUIIj iu»^*JL » — : i jjJl ii^UaJl Llyaiiil ^ LaJj-j 

el_iJL>-_j ( J-»j <A.Jj Ij^iaj L* lij <ijs ^j>~\ 4j>-l) iy*J 
^ai « j£j>)\ ^U( i*-jJA i iLA.JLi.ii JSlOll i£-Ul Skeptical LJii 
OJlx* * <J jl... ~l L) 4~w»l—Vi aXwxj tj^ (^ S ^ Y) kajLJuJI o*^$w»«d <oU 
v OJO L j of ( JjLp- ol—'V V <«, X a ii^>c« ^l*Jl 1 JLa j 

i aJIj v-ti-0.ll v0l-t.il f J. ^ ,.. ^ i ^1 jJ~“j 0^ lo53 

•blj ^«1 Lj < u> La ' .a «lL— j ^joJ v0l0.ll 

. ^l*Jl <^*0* <J ^ a. i o (_^iJl ^.kdl 
^Jl Vt vji>'-Xal <jjOJL« U JOjj vOlOjl ^t^vl ^l-X>*w#i^ 


Russtll. B . op cil . p. 11. 
Weitz, M . Op. Ci! t- 57 
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. » 

ixJiJi LUuJl ja I j^S jl Lk^>- ja ^Jlj tbjliljcpl i+Js- ^y> 
iS*i w^JLJU ol-bni-'l jli j»J yj .‘'H^jJLo Jp ijs^Jl 

. <T *ii jaj> ^L» 4«jl&»j <*•* ^JJ! jUall vlLllJ Kjaij 

t 4 ~ * 

Ijj J~»j < 4^ <; ^5 4 ^^i«Jl ^fdl jl*ji y j >-1 tJLnj LJ 

. iL-^Vl <jLJi U ytu ^1 i-ilodl ojiJ fc _ r —L—Vl Lwi>»i 

J*’ W! ^ *1^ LfJj 0^ ^1 ^JkJl dj 

J ^yfiy *JJ*i L* t-i-A_j 4 isjjA <A ~ ~b Ob i yJ lJJ_J 4 i>y*cJlj 

^jf- t Cj j^3 1 ^ j J? -L*J I a jW' . l i AjjjJln i)\yJu AliljL* 

Uj....7 JJ l$Jj ^-;-^- 1 ' \J^-3 d)r I ^ili a.iliij Ji>*Jl <*-J ]d 

|J 4*»* (•-’ <yj * Ay»l«Jl i y\ii-\ j*J^Ll Ajtlltf JjjLb yAfPtXj 

/ r) llijL<» -ki j^dJt ^1^3 Is Jj 4 ^-JL^ ^^ ,U'X 

Jp eJL^t ^ LJ ^ . / » :T ( _ y «JL*Jl yOji^xf- y »a~»<» 14-Ij 

<i-»<^l4Jt aJjI^ ,jt —LiiJ ^a-LkJI ^UaJl ^iijJ »jj_j-d 

<;li jd yj ciJkJUJl iLjjbdl aJJ yjt>jj U j\y Jp iLLJi JL-jl »LJ 
.1 ^JIkj j! aJp 4 ^jL-Jj J~i *Lj Jj o>j... Jail <>Cj jl a ^/jl> 
4 Jb tJ I Jdxd 1 Jj yf* iSy^^ «-L*j e»V^I^Jl 4jjflp*-AaJl 

^JiJl Jiy\ JJ eqli (JjJlj Ajikl! ijjJLil oLJi aJU- ^y& ^JiJl 

L^j y~\ ,jJl <.: L - a> - j JjL—J ^aL ' II i^jiJl ^iJi jdil 

.<‘)*UjdJi J jJLJU- jlSoi 


Russell., ’On Scientific Method in Philosophy;ed. in Mysticism and Logic , New York. (y) 
1918, pp. 105- 106. 

Ibid (Y) 

Russell. B . (f) 

(a) Our Knowledge of The External World, London. 1949. pp. 75- 77. 

(b) An Outline of Philosophy, London, 1961. PP. 43-54. 

(c) An Inquiry Into Meaning And Truth. Penguin. London. 1967 P 14, P. 16 

Russell, B., Reply to Criticism’ ed. in ’Schilpp -Vol\ PP. 683-684. /jv 
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L-*jj y (Jj-Ul y iiJjCji oljL y ^l> <jL>- 

^jVt j^~ I 4-Pjj-lJt i^Lii iljjli 

« t * * 

«JL* >-i Jl>-ij 4 <sj>A} \jJj-j ^ U 4—j4j u~a< 

CJbl ^Jl _ Jl i—^—»ii tSL^>t j .—< { y>~ y Uil_U 

^yi —Li^l *- 1 i «X*A ^L4-Xji 4>S ii.«^ ^t SA 

■ '5V* y)jr* jli jj 

: 4JlaJy« 

oL^»U^Jl jl-o ,J *iljt 

1 — An Essay on The Foundations of Geometry (1896). 

y~*\ j JI&4) 

jk-dU J i_~.Jui>l 4ICI4 IJL* j JjUij 

^jJl ^SllJlj 4 <-»-Uiil J ii-XiJi oLjJaJl ^yjlJ I»j t 

, 4 i ... l, ah y****^ ^^■- ) l^Jj 

2 - - The Principles of Mathematics (1903) (oLd>l^Jl 

. u .kr.ltj 4a l .«.» l t o^A^JLil <uj 

i—'IjjJ yj 4jV 4jl^»-f J*>! 4_jiJ^it !Ja y JjVi 4^d-l fr^-3 

1 ji\ ^jk'■!Ij 4 0iJ^ olwsUjJl i-Aiyjj j oli 

4 *1 4 y *~ a ~^j ^ y -a* Si jjv 

L*t . 4ijLajLid4lj oU^A_*J!j ol^^Jcdlj ULaaJ! J j. j 1 1 i,^kJj 

<aX»X4 "i 4^>«Jl ^jUsJI L^-JLp 4_Jl»u> ^• ij'j-Vl 

‘w'-id* JUaJ! 4j jkj j! y*ZL> 4^'^^Liv‘i 

3 — The Theory of Inr-plicution (1909) (j^wa-Jl \J&>) 

Wr* yj-^ '—'- ~ ' *-4'~r 1 ' iJ it ilsrll (_j iiti." ( pbj 

(j^ajUAii-Sj i-Ji.Aj'i!! .l£i i! i)Ui* #j> 1 j} . y sA~l; i»^! 
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O' j*n ■ 1 b 43^\pj A, jj . y*\\ j£'\jji}\j 4 _)jV' 

4 — Mathematical Logit As based on The Theory of Types (1908). 

*ij}& tj] jkll) 

l$_» 4 -^j^aVl 4 l>*l' LaJ OjO aJLL* l ^ b J 

ILoij 4_Lli 4 ~j«Jjj tJsliVl £jJjj 4^ jJlkjj j£ij t oLajIuII 

oN'-tl'j Jj_-A4.ll jj 4«JjVl ot-j^IaJlj i ^Jl ,jjaj.l 

4.4 ajJ i 

5 — Principia Mathematica (1910 - 1913) (oLaLjJI 

>__>L£Jl IJa v—iJl jij j_j j>j jf 

£>•^ll k_JJjil I»t4 j - ~ ~ hj j . ai j~a£- ^Laf JL^jljJk 

L^liJj t LL- Ad ll ijiii JJU ^L^Jl (jkJii o' ^iiJ ^y-L-Vi 

. v_iLojVl L^liij oli^x)' i ^qj j JjAall L^Jiij t Jj^>JJ 

6 — Introduction To Mathematical Philosophy (1919). 

(i_J>L^31 44...UU LaJjLo) 

^j^wJl j IfJUai Jp -ijl 5^3 »UJl l_l#> jl*j Oji Jij 

oL^iiij i j i W • 1 1 objiaj j J_*j 4ji ^<3.wj _ C.^atld 

. — Jj oLaLjJI Jja»L <4L<tdI o^SJlllj tjjjJi 

«u. — LaJ t ij ; UU 

1 — A Critical Exposition of The Philosophy of Leibniz: With An 
Appendix of Leading Passages (1900). 

iiJiJ Jfif) 

^J... * ^Jl ywJ 4 a~»1a 1 j IAa 4 _Jj 
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2 — Philosophical Essays (1910) 


(< LLJ L > 


*-A iSr* Vj 

jJ\ i()^*V) olw>LjJl i^ljJ t()^»Y’) ^ ,J>-j eiLc’ t()^*A) 
ti i-_>J>-lj_j! i()^*A) j-U*U ( _j-~«->- ^ 

.(H*n) JjuJi J t (W*i) J-uJi 

3 — Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description 
(1911). 

. ( ui^ jll ^iUil jL^aJ'VLi is 

•X*j cJUaJit IJLa jJLj dij t Ajla^jVI (J-"j *fji ^Jlj Jli* 

.(He*l) HyS\j jkdl J ^ i()MT) iLJLill otASJJL* J ciDi 

4 — The Philosophy of Bargson (1912) (jiLJi) 

liJlillj tolil 4 a~A>j tojlll ^Jail <jj 

[^ZSj*j>j i t -\t c.i i ^jib ityX\j j-iLll JLajVL; 

\zst jjlaj toLi$3! ^JLtj t LLj itj*\.\ Ojfa of 

c«J ^3 tiill ^3 -UaJIj t4-—A-I toLKJl 

. jjLJUJl 

5 — The Problems of Philosophy (1912) (iL-JUJl c j^SJL») 

• * ' > 

UlSj v j£ji)\j <fl_LaJl jILp jJ >UIa Ujj i «_aj_^li I-La jjJ^j 

. Jfcll /UJI ( > *Uiii J jULiJI tj\ a] 

6 — Our Knowledge of The External World (1914). 

Kltj&Ji ^y* ^ t-* J L*t ~ .. W j^Ji ^y* IJLa ymZjU^J 

. aa»JLL I I jiJu* (j 
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7 — The Philosophy of Logical Atomism (1919). (4,a k: . l I L j-Ul L i—U ) 

tC —>y HjZ j yj 

J! U* <U0 ui 1 Li yOS ^jAA— 

*» 

8 — The Analysis of Mind (1921). JJA) 

. 4 jLJL i 3 l 0^-e** J 4 -^JlaJ^ 4jLIiS ^jA jA < 

9 — The ABC of Atoms (1923). (otj-iJl »L >_aJl) 

10 — Logical Atomism (1924). (Likdl L jiil) 

. L^Jj \~JlSj a .aU‘11 LjUJi <6 .U J a-j t~ tJliLo 

11 — The ABC of Relativity (1625). *L >»aJ1) 

4jLJui!l l$_3 JjLi jJl aJLlaJl jJ*j 

. Jl <0 Jiaj 

12 — The Analysis of Matter (1927). (Sail I JJJ-) 

13 — An Outline of Philosophy (1927). (LLJUJl j>-y>) 

14 — The Scientific Outlook (1941). (LJiJl iJ&S\) 

15 -- An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1940). 

16 — Human Knowledge (1948). (L^U^I *ijA I) 

LvJjdl oVUil JjJjJI (Jl iiLiVL OltijiS e-Lfcj 

. jj«Jj jUsj j SiL—I) A‘\jS j 

1? - - A History of Western Philosophy (1945). (L. yjl Lu-UH 
^>-Vl 4 ~j' )jJl toLb^Jlj eJuk ^5 >_ 
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. i**<L-Jl yL* L$-i u.'»5 


V_^AJ Aj^Jl>«j''JI < L . Ltf ll JJ^' y^““ 

XiJi j^laJ l,- yi L_-L-l OtAj J^-ly Js-iJ J.I Quinton < 

(_5 ^jVt <i->-L«t : JU-I u^aJI ^Jia^ -b» t^d>Ji ^ ^a,.., Lai i 

oyiii y JjVi ol_^—II j jyj J—j o-tf ^_Ui Realism <L*jl_pi < *>Ju 

J iJlill LLJUL -j '*-' J* - ^-^1 «i* Ji _ / ladjj 

(_jJU<5>i aJL>- Jk\ «Jla L j~Q • Green y.y? a.*jJL» Q aJLL»x» l^xLpul 

OtASLLlI ^<a*j)) (JLa-“j '^J t 4 a.- j I. a1 I O^^-L* s_jLJ 

(JLi“ ij! j*-pj - ^ i ^l*S o_j^ L<A^Sj q4a~JL&U L_^L*Vl 

iLJiij) L$JIp jf v^ 1 U! . ^er a vi 
tjdj *Lll>t ^jjl ^'j' 1 j*j tPhilosphy Logical Analysis i^y L'.l l 

f 

i _j Ojvi-*o ^Jl oLb5 l$!if <eb-^ll oX*j 

Jij ^Tractatus (\^YY) «L,*...!» LiLu* i)L-j» Wittgenstein «QwL^ii) 

U jlSj ^Logical Atomism o ,JUUj LlLl «JLa Ls U c-i 

. Logical Positivism Likd! iowiyi pj iLJ S^b j ^Vl ,*Jjf 
Philosophy of «i_jJJl LLJj» L$iix c< j)l ** i-iJliJl 

oblzS ju(j o~^~ vlili >_j jji-1 -L* o-^»£Ojt , jjjJt Language 

iOy>\jSt U a^s-lL S ..-a •5i y> Iaa .Ryle y^jj y~"jj 

. Aj^l>J k yt ‘OuJ.iJi y^-\y. 

jV iJL*> jJp | » a:l i (J I'O^i/). ^ i—l^5v.i 

<utj t Lakdl LjJJt iLJj tlJil <jf j$X>_ <Cb ( jSj 


Quinton, A^t,, 'Ccntcmpvnr’. Br't’'/, 5 1 :>‘<,„. v., oU j-. Q’Co ".*. S31 ( * 
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I 4*:0j ja J-Uif jwik,.^alI I-La 414_U ^Jp jlkj jf J j»4. 

j*j s(MYt) 4-iiaJl'ij-Ul jl^JJy <Jli* ,J ^£*1! I-La -iSl Jij . 4-*iljJb 

ij-Ull <J Jy*d ■.- U . i l i£jj}eu 4 o i . J ji. i l <011^ yC\ jJ 

jf J-Uif l-Jj ‘tSj^ <jf <j J* 4 ^ «J-S^b Xjf Ujj : 4.aJ a:l l 

Jlij . ^'^|i_jJl_pLi L fri- oj {j* J-Uif 4<-ikl< ijji l^t ^i-Jli c-i-of 
J] AA- A* - jlS 4i£) 4 ^Ail^Jl 4 aI^I j^ 4 iljLi j J-«j jL <_j_^>ajl l -iSs 
U jJ-j U IJLaj 4 0^iiil «JLa j 4 ; «U‘.! I ijUl 44—U <J^-pl 
4^jjJ cJlS J-j jf tj-A <J >w—— i lj . J—<j ol.bS' ^ tj* _^s1 (J 

•JLa bJ oij ‘(^j-L31 ij—L.1 olj^-* 4 J 1 V 1 Jp 

Analytical JJ>*Jl £^11 ys £,J! i-Uj « J-jjU-I jJUil ^x iL&j> c->l j A' 
baUjj-* JjVi oUU-aJl ^ 4 -lJ jjJLi JjVl j^il Uf . Method 
(jwj cUJjll I-La l^>-_^La~> jf -aS^j vJ-a- 0 ^>l (UaJU 

1 -La jf jbipl ,Jp- 4 «.JjJa-j A^JUij U —JUil ^iala-ll jJJUoJl 4 *-J» 

4 -JUJI iiy»il 4-1 p (Jj-<ai-l L» J5 bJ jf j^jSLf . . . gfdl 

jij>-\ L&y J 1 « 4 ^—U3i tjjjkt iily Jj . <t> i4-p^Jj1I 

4j-JU.il (J 4a1-1»wJ jl 4j JLSjJ LfV* J_jVl 4 OljjJl ^jA 

4— Ui J ^JJ jl iJbll Hegel J^-a* Kant JaJlS U—Li jf J 
jjJUJl jf £-* OjU ^ji! oLlibll ^4 4 J jfcUCl -L»_j 4 ijU—il 4>-U-l 

4 JU 0 -J <j -LaXpI <di>JJl eJlA -L»j jf 4-ilS C — J iJlill 

js- j>-\ ^f^A i-U>»Jl 4 iJllLl J^L>- ^jA 4 j-Jj. l l 

^LyU flJi^jJi 4 JI—p 4 4A.... 1 tf . i l A>l-C 4 la4 1 4La^ uJUl ^4y-* 

f * 

j^Jl I Ja J) j 4 j;. jij LS!/ ^juJI 4j ^JLil ( JJ>cJl 

. _ « 
*jljc>- LjjKjbJ c- ; .i f ,_jJ! 4 --j^>«J lj 4jL^-4Vi ^jL*J! ^ J.o-i-w« ^>-1 

Russell, B. ’Logical Atomism’, ed. in, Logic iand Knowledge . P. 323. (<) 

Russell, B., Our Knowledge of The External World , P. 7. (T) 

Russell, B., My Philosophical Development, P. M (T) 
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C-frUaZ —^.1 Oj {j* Jif (jii t J (^UJl 

^Jl iiljJ-i fciijj Jp J-J-lJlj t ^. bs - L»-XiLl (jt *. ; . »; • L )' ' ^i*Jl 

Jp C-OL-Oipi of Oaj <-.o 1-«JI pl a pf ^bJj Jl cJ L ^y 

J^l ^ V iiycC L>j>. JJU^JU c^ll! |U*Jl <J C^^-tj JJ>dl 

• ° Jij*. 


y*j^r t ij^ of 4. ' .a..,.lil aljt J—of oljjJ.! eJLfe ^ja —j 

1 * ,]g.' j\ 4^\jyJli\ jj 4jl~L>oJl jtj A^[>- t £_illaJl iaJlL^# 

■ *.U t jl l^til.ii J 4-lkjll AjjJJI aof I jjk Jl >_ aJ>\ . ijjJJt <Ay«aJL 

j>jf ^Jl 4 jL-JLa)I i^ySi \ *iji {j* |j^_j i J-*"j OiP C-»L-^»UjJL 

l g . a, i * - - | st ji ^Jl Ojlp Jl»-f t A.flla'.a <J L^«—«!_J i IfLP ^lijjl 

ijt (jl^sP Ajf j*P-j AA~Jj J JJUaj ljf_J 

■ t 

J^j ^LolaI of (_$JU asOj .sJL»-t 

A^>-J ^jA aOLv’ljjJl jf ffS^ ‘ AA-J-ttil) A^LoJLaI Jp OjL-^LjjJL 


o-La JS^ c^O J^j f a o^laj 

JJaoJI ^JliouJ ^1 j.ialadl AjjiJl i ULi JjVl axL>-J Jic jUil 
iJliJl aJU-JI ^t../i» l-Lj . Uj>- ji'.Jl (j l$xJUi U> eJL>- ebts’ 

J iL-^Vlj JjVl aU-J. 1 ^ io_^l^» Ia^-u* ^Jl 

. a-XA J Aj^»1>«jVI 4jj _UU c. iyj Jl 


AjjjJJ •/>>_ jf J~“j sJaJl aA* ^L-f (Jp 

^alp (j\j l>laJf l^-»l>- J A ^ a la .- l t 


(_$i *■(,5^1-' . A.alall I Aj^-iJl A a .— 1 > I^-Lp ^j^f \ ^ > A 

(J j>~ (jcJlJjKX* eJu - aJu ^fj j*-fp ol^ J^O of JJ o v *~’ *jf a *0 j 
A^.a kr . l I Aj^ojl Atf.1 a J L^Oij of J| AI^sJ a^^3 


Ibid, PP. 229-230. p) 

Russell, B., ‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism . in,Logic and Knowledge, P. 178. (T) 

P.L. Atomism 
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JjCfu ^P j*tu • * 1 ^jP ^Ij J^a~“lj <U^liM djjiiu ^ik LiJ 

>( IUJ| IJU J 

ijjJJl *jj£j 0^ | _ y A<o JUfcUu Jjij 

|p JcJL>ci jtj 4 J\iJLsKii £* CLiiL* ijjJl LLaiJlj 

^ Jxt£x> J —S tiyLJjiJl iJtkdl cJL*j £^>-1 JjVl uV J-xj 

J-xj oV U <5 jLcpVI iJu ‘cj-Ul UUiiJlj tSjJdl ^UJI 
^aj , \ \ \ \ f U -U> V| JiVl Jp cp (I 

Princi- ( ISLj L*^JL> y g J L*** ISyLil jl^jI^>j o* o^UJl 

yyJj Jj JjVt tljsj- j-U* ^JLJl pia Mathematica 

JjU; U ^yb Atomic Proposition ijJJI ^L^ill jt JJ UX)^Jl c^Uw^f 
i-_i0& • flUll ^ oj^j> , ^Li Atomic fact 4 ^jJl)1 <aa|^jI 

jf J-J 3** kj jfij <JUaJl JJ S^iJl 

aJL<Jbo 4 jUJ Jju A-Jildl <j jJJl 
i_j*-*J j <J^oL» jl&V oiJLCx k_Jl^»- yu ^jjl |4.aUftU 

?tcik'J.l CjjJl iL-JLii oil 1^ . kJuyS^Aj 
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• * “* ^ “V 


.UUaJIj ^li^Jl - ^ 
. oli'jUJl j sj^I j-*jJ.Ij oLJ_yA-l _ Y 

• Vo^H* i.5^' uuaJi _r 
. Juk** ji ji>-Ij {j* JS*i £j\>j}\j L U aa l l . t 
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LL^ojJ \j I 




^jji i-ikdi AjjjJl ii—U 0 \yt- Oili>t 

J* Ir* 0 i“^ jf fjbt of J-^iVl ja 0 l£ Ujj toVl UtjL.t 
j A .a\ia'.A 4jy 4 LpP" ^jf .- l .fl j 1 0! . A..^........ O 1 ftjA 

AA_U jj JJUA) lifj ^Jp C~«P,i jjl Cslf-y0jL\ Jb-f jA 

A ; <]a'.U 4 >^L*J| ^Jla asJj JJb-f Of 0^£ ij^Ol y <jl j*Pj tOL^iL^Jl 
^y!jl ^*J oI^^IaO.! e JA j olpj^jllj . lfp~J 

.OIJj _/bf Lj»f ^^tof o~-J_j 4 A«—«L.*f aa,/ it 

^JJUo Ujup- LOj-i 4 oL*pLjjJI (Jj_«^i j ca^_J 1 cJjU- ^—S"_^ 
^jyai\ ^*iLj ^ k' .oU X->j tj*j t Ia^vL Iaj^> oLv^L J>\ 

(Jp- _/bf jlj^L Ayjii\ ^yijf 01 4ijl^tfL>*II C J_A j JjU-L, . 

* 4 

— Ulc L jQ j ■ * ^y - 0 _ a.a«■■ l i i . l ' S ' ^1 jXj l a • 1 1 4— -AJlL i 

Or* y y*J • M -4 «^ JlJ j*^ 1 l*J w» jJi 

• iO 4 4^^^“ f*~ j ^ila-ll 4_AJll 

OLWjV ^alOU AiP ^obt** ^JU! ^jUrl lj 

£»bf ^JUi jkl! 01 Jyf Ic^a-j . I^Jb jt *>LU J^-a t^*jl jjjJl 
*Lif j ^JLiJl iS^JLil ^jUL* ^pf il 5 >> 

A_a-_)V AaJjllj |Jl*iJ ijAllaJl s^iSOi jLlpVl (j;A» Jb-I Of Oji 4 AjUflP-b 
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jl tiUi yt- 4 < u -.- L . l I jj. o^tll iiLi>dJ ijiLii-l jS- w>UL-i‘Vl 
t j If'X- jO^f <i-JLjJl y.j~^ *>> of L»l* L»l>- 

0 

<J V 4 <mJU»y lil JJL>oJt o] (Jli l» LJlfj . ^JJL>oJl aJL«-C- jij^i 

» 

^jbJ o^i (JUl<j 4< fri_rt •—J c$f L*J1 p 
*J u <j -kaif ^f ^1 0_^& ^ JJUoJt 

(iL>| tlJL>-f tlili JUaL Vj t Jyf of X*-f-f V JU-I ajwIajj .^JaJl 
i2Jb.i! olS’ * ( _y** 1 JaAl^- JJL>oJl of Jj*j 
4 _»A^_-f N ^jjfj 4 ( J-l>«i!! <j t L J ci! J-*^ tlA* cJlo li| tiliV 
j* V jJ' *'j^' Oy iLUii *ly^l vilSS *ljj ^ 

,J Juipf U <•-* y* <Sj^ hy^i is^J v l>JUi i>*i-i i»l»| ,Jj^ 

Lp^- £_ibf jji *ljVi ^f -lf*f t-ij—j ^ 

j£x V ^31 iiilail oUa*ii yf- Js Vj ojV <>*Oj 

l$J| ^JiJl l_J7 N 4 jli‘I ajI&J ( j£x V OLii** C^O^f 

i ^^-jiJ^i i«jl^jl J^. oV 4 iiiLtf w>LIx»^ ^JJ a .rf 3 » U 
iojI^jJ i^J^ V L* ! * »«» ol ij^f 1 *JLpj . 4-iJJ-lS' (0~^f 4 0^-1 f^~j 

Nj 4 [aJ^j of »l~iVi ^y y* o~^ *lf Jjj^I 

. 4_j^U^ <jf JJl. ^ bjT <llJj 4j"f j^o <j^U^ ^jf cfJJo ^oo 

. <Jl£ of 0“^ <3 >XsaJI l y Lj ji oJj I-Iaj 

I j^S y !)UU -k~iy tlJL^i tij^ull *jJl> y* t* l C-y jIopVI (_j JL^—L» \^^-j 
yfi> lx LlA» 0_^fj ^1 4 igL^* ’ lIpLV 4 If^lO^f i^Jj* KS'y^^S. 

< 5 jp f of t^J*£ f^® cfjl^oJL L: .«^ oj^ l* 4^11 aJ1 

vill jju l* *(_j~^ a>«J-I ( ^j ^f fxj of A>-b>- S?jIL*Jl 

0 

, vipijjt ye ^A^f a J LaA) I tp pl iJllA A^f wili Ijb ol® 4 y$\*i 0 Ajf 

t 

*LJiVl CJIS I®} l* <>il—A j yf* IJ-aj t- jIaoJI la......' dJU| 

. * 

Ls>k>- i!U- J JiJj JJu Ji .ii®l v - a 5 jL» Ljii Jf- lJuy£ dU jXJ 
. 4_jj?“Vl cLlJt-Vi>i Ap^ oJ Ii yju jj ^LIjIjJuaa JL>-f o Jj 
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Of t A-ijala Oji <L?-f {j* w. ., ; .- f l OJ 

1A ; ala'.a o!_>i LcJ OLfi jj -kjf oljOJl 

ojiAj lOi—A— OL p ^li?f 0 j J^y-“ tf-A«JJ *-Z-J 0^ 4i ; 

i <La^_JI j\ <uii_>wUl »L«lVlj O^a! i jl 0_jiJl l*A>- <4 \Ji »l—iVl 
A~*La>Vl aLaiII Oif . I j£*j jf i >s>')ijM^- 0 _^y-» _ > ^-Vl IjO i Ajj 

»ji C—Jj A CJ# Sla^H Jk»ii!! aji ^ LfJ! ^f ^Jl ijjJl of ^ 

. JlyA i JJ^JI 

^ If- f JL-J oLktl I of AA —1 0 1 jj <Lj jjjl AAjbi-lj 

a < 

i J yL> of aIL^C . ^j& y+ JA ^. 1 li*--»J l A>«j 0_J^j la Ujl^l 

^W-I^l . (<Ja»*JUl o JlA j 5j>«^-! a.ifc J ^uUl J JlP Jl>-jjd (Jllil 

lit* jJl£ of Jjl^ L*-Up 4«jl^>l V il« (_j*x tjjill iJLfc of 

k-4_Sj <j ^^ds^JLiJ 0 j£j Of »--£ i_ 5 -Ul Uj i o^aJI bJu 0 _>S 0 

C-.fci U j»-iajc» Of tOJLli l»j i^>-l ^jX 

* * 

01 . A-Ju C.«'.S L* <i j*a ^je. I^u 0 I-~a> a£JL?-j 4«l>0» aJ[ 

4-1 jAJ V 4 Ala CjJ-^ fjJ 4 4JUA>- Ala v l ■ ., 1 c ^|S of e-USVl AAjii-l 
0 ^ V aIa 4_11 If?* a > <k>«ijl 4 «Iijaa L* j-^i* 

aJL^p Of . JJVl J^- Aia ji~a jf 4 tils' jf UiL«> 01 S lil l* IjSL* 

4 A^uOlj tA>«-^ljJl *L-iVi {j* (JtsllVi {jA LoLof 4-iJkji ,_jjfj (j 4-A...,UJI 
ax^Ijj iy’rjA Ujt^-t Uli ^jStia UL y«JU _j 4 I 4 O il_j£ii!j 

A‘ »i« 4 ^ Ia«A>wi 4 .1 - *^4^axJI 4 

^ lp_*J 0 aJI 0L (Jjjtll (j^£j 4 Ala tfjb (^JJl 

t-AA^f lij A>-l>iAil JJ-A* 1 * /f Of J*jfj . 
ii^i Aj^k; J A->V! ^ e^S A>-jJ ,Jp i>"l>*iJl Of •&£■ f ^Ij . CJjJl 
Jkj JS 01 .^d! ottS J>t>- ja Lf-ic- |*^0i of ja j^Sf 
JSj 4 li-JJ aIa^ of (Jjl^ taJlf- 'i/j L^SjJJ V AIm t»,J 
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Jjt ja iiile- *J j$Jl * ^ JS jt- w-ilyi V jJi 

. <j j£ju U Li# Ujip aLJU- *■>.,«j U tJLfc of <jt <Uj 


j JjUoll ^r-* fl-Uou-L jJoi! Jl ^aJl JiU U.Upj 

l # «■ 

bjj . tiai-l AOaa ls.y^S (^b Uslit j_^o (C «iU^f ^JJl 

cJ_jl>-j #JU j JU-^il ^jA l.iS’j («x£ c5_^j «jL*JL. otjo 

ol*—*&jf >—»j—< Ji~ >- i aJLjj 5jU*Ji viiL jt Jiljw»u 

OJJJ^ . ^p aj^U^ l^^S” 1 SjUaJS ^ i3 t oOjOp 

'y ( jj! A>»jJi *L-iVl si-Uj c)f iisL—j jt aJ^_ ' ^ viL^i 

jgs ^ jj! axJI AkJD Jp JkJ iLii *L-if Jl UjlCj j£s 

A.~Aia '~j oUJliU L$Jl AjLijJl LLtxoJl o^£j -lij ^ t Lfcjl^i] 

a _i JUJ o^UjJLx ^» im « J l^f ^/l wiiij ^_^p A ^ i& o .* (jJLM 0 .. ; . n 

^jjl OoUjUjit (j%J (JjiJt iJjOj jf Ol£«f Aj^Vl lAjaJfci-l (jj.A»jAii 

* 

aUU A3 ^Uj UJj -A-l v " p%il^ t 1 0»*U0aI A 0 .1* $ jA*a L^Ax t . a a .. 0 

j^Jlni ^yaU.ll l^»-s<aj ^Ji AxJjili £\y* f-*^ oUU^ jlj^f oUUj t 

x 

Irl • '-* 0 * J Vjf , —*^’ f\y t/* '-*0^’ 0^ k -*o~" 

a_3^»x ijjJlj ( J^- ejjjj A-jj..• ,T,. x' Iji A yjxi 0 

>Joop>oJ Uoipj . Jjjyl^A* ofjb AjiojJl oJiiil Uli A«Jbtf 
A^j«i Ut> t ^-y^py> * ( _y*i' V vil^i 1 A3^*li AjyliJ A«.XAa 

U j4»JiJ aj oUoix oV AiiJi 1 iO^a^w <_iJb4 V* 
a^xjOa “^“0^ ' a^oJL o_^^x N x 

t A3^yu >_-j.l,A'Jl iljl^ J0«A) 0_^^J L*«UP Ajf ^j/>\ jLt«".>Nl Ajtwxlj 

viUi Jl ^J—*- 1 ►!jjJ! OixU-lijC j jf <*lLlp jO!>Oj 4jp 

t IaJLP viiJli OjI 0_^j Ajai-Sl ,jl t Jg^..^11 *0^"^ 

vllf ol^ vli! jj-j (jf (J!j Ojx)' jf JiiaJ! Jix« Uli »-IjjJI Jl 

jSji]\ <\.a£- olS y 1^ Uli a».U- oi 'yi - o jA .j 



aaJL*- pt aJI _ <dL« dUi <j ,Jj!— ll 

(_j aa—>Ijj Adli *j jOj «dlL (J^il . <^tji-l diu^o j o. l 2 .+ S 

p^^j 1 -a.Up Ail ^ j *1j * . ^L] i^l t j^iI oLi>»-ii p^ 1 
-uS^Lil j j^iaj jl £yjb pi iisL— -j ilfjlj idlp^-A^* 

>jJjf ^4 _/tst tlj^Ji ^! *_-aJc pi J a«p ) vdL-il o_^4 ^is tjIL*Jl o-J? 

jf ^JiiaJl i>-LiJ ^1 Jjaj dV viL P_j5b t^*3 dJL — Ai 

Jli t*>L>l dl~>-l>oj -L—t 4 jV l—«-c>j Lli IJLa p>pl—' dl>V 

. o_JU3I c-jU joL^a-saJI dUb d>-l *^ll 4 >-I^j 

^4 JaC S>~j) All ^1^>-Vl /2— plpjla - > ij pi—>3-0-4 pIaL-I dJL»jJ Lt ..j 

(Jl _ld jA J}-/»<l Ljit (_£ jJJ V‘ljJI ®jLpl (J ^-Aj JaaJI 

t 

A^3»- y JLPIj JJLaJI ^jA y >-1 Jsl£ -lA-pJJ ^ t »j~>~ ^jA VpJ A*5li-I 

^ Ail \jA <^y ^\ ^j\ V ikiJl dll; JLP ,L.li aLjLII j]ed\ 

JS (J-Ojj y*-dj_j — ij JUJl p—I a ~ JI jS ^>a>«-iJl pt Lli ^vi»ljJl 

j c-lA Abb jilS ^-J 4 p 1 Jy*~ J 1 A bb 1-4 Ip AtfL^ AAj^Jfl-i « 

SjpLl jj pL-JNl aaj ^A aJL^ jlUJl cl^* I jILaII 
^JJUpdl ^ja ^jj oUjiaaS’ Iap^-Li p! Lip ^Jl *LdVt pJ .iilJuJ! 
Juipt t oIp aJuajj tlAjl^il ^ Li j-Lj ^Jl tLiVl diL jj® 

t LdVi J didj pi wjt ‘ P-JijLSoJ oJl_>w—> 1 ^iJI pi 

V IaJj^j _ _ _- j IfjJ dlLj pi diL' iaAi m; 

P>-^j V AiV diJi 4 tk>JJ ^.lp 4 _——j jl 1,0 ilpS”!; — i 

pU-a.II (_} AwP^Jlj .(jail-! oNLo-1 ^-« dL .aaj pf pl^ L 
pi Jiiipl t-Uj 4Lfj ) n'i .-I ^j>^c}\ d-11; ^a #Jl>-tj ^Lll 

. *-Jj 4 U e , p^^> pV ^ 1 - AI ^yll ^>ULl di.lj P>-l aL*J^ <_j ^- yO 

Id* pi (*-CpJ 4 o Liaw li (Jj ( v ^‘ (^- 1(1!^ 4^^ dUJL! 

. f> 

P_j^I <j j Ua 4 A-A~ii ijl^-4 pi V| «i—a L .... Ll li»c«4 Oj£i> pi^V! 
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. jSjd\j J-UulLj Jp ijJLill J* LfPj^jt 


. <ajjla ialif Jxj ULa <jSj La jj 


jf jJj- I 4 J] viULL! 4_>-J-t jt Jb J ^1 olili j! 

j.lit i>«-stf>lj ibL JSLL>- I^Jp jii»t ^Jl *LiVl tilL jt Jp ^ 
^a U j_j£j jJt viiiJ \S^: L)t ^ La^Sj iyf j» vll>«^aj 

4 £jlij Jj jJLj <sj tatiipt LsA^' 4 j1j i j£jl J ULLet <JLp 


JjULj . iol£ jt iiiU<5 L»! oliliif-'b/l «JLa j^£j ^ilijJl J! £-^>-JLj 
Lajup .#i*iljJLi) Ajip! IL UJjf L>-t_ULJ ^.lit jt a-^^Ja Jjj 


J..lL*>i Ji * jg J~A* <-Jbyci i!jl^ £^yt C-!j- eiaajljj jjp 

La iwaj J^jjl *^iJ! vliii ^pt _ <CP kiU^t (^JJl La uiyil 

J-jta li^Lo <Jyi SJ 1 Jai L^i* C-ii li| . iol£ jf iiiU» 

t^ld! ^ fj Jt J tj3t£ C ;** ’ l*i* jt 

4_>j .* La ^A (illaLl >_.,««» > - iailS” jtj OiUtf ^jjLp J*^- ^Ull <JL>*i 

1 — ■,...., 1 iii L*a? jJj^r* jU ((C.~a J?IJL»a| cJj l.ijj . iolj aUfc-at 

j] UJLj taj . J-Aj ^jaaj -Lba Lot J OjJj- C«jca £j\jl\y 

* 

^JjLp Ja^ <».«a <Lj£ 4 a»Ij jU «i»l—Ll £^aa j*-* L~*£p 4_,vaLo LoUMg 


^a <u.«.a <aj!j jli 8<*jjt ijwj C-JU li|_j .iiiUo 

jt 8 L y > - Jslji-aj jt oJj 13] t£ Aj>-LJ! j*j .J*^- 
^.'1 ^lijJl oli jli (jwj 0^^® (iil—Ll <—valuJ iuiLL-li 

. iiilS" eJbjJ-l OijLaJl (jt UJ jjvJ iii iijLJl (_jl jLp cJU>- 


* cr J ^pt V jjJli La ijJ\j Jf. LaJCP <ut iijJb' jt ilOajtj 

JL*> J Jol^i-a jV viUi 4 ^ .,<,... 1 . ! ! jt Jail jt Jla 2j>-y> 

^jjc 'Vt viJLip |»J jjaaj 4, ijiLS" j\ iijLstf ejLP ^t Jjaji V 4 jli 

!j(A jV 8-b^J ejLaj! Jp Jj-aftJi ^Lmj l» jA <j!^ i s\JL^ jt 

J "o-yja Jjl>-La Jalil ! ^jaa £_ja JJ LsA tkjLl 4-US^tj J£j LL>- 
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JJajf oj*£ K~~ 2 *~j' i 

. iblS j\ JjjUs *~Jai ^! J*£ ^ ^P'yr ^ Ji —> 

iiiL^> U*ljb-I t i ?\JL* jc- jL'jLt- IA!>IS 11y- J?l Ji—ij cC_* Jplyu* j 
^JUl bib f\J J* J* O-iUJ L» jl . iolS liy^-Vlj 

<*1S (_j(j L*JU*i . i»IJL-< Ji* 2jA* c iL«l5 <i-4J>»j <~S- j~*j 

^jAi Jl (^b £?rj> i-U j^ uvjii j! «jUi ~»ij* 

# * 

>j j ^b i*jl_jD J*lSJl _/~<cJlj t4j ^\P 

p # 

iCjk a-u>U- <1 li~i jj J»>- ^.*iij bJli tjliil J~—* 

i»*>UJl jfiwjU-l <»J ^jJl *^^1 1 ^ jf J f 

. 4j*ilj «U*_»f U jJk ^pj 


^ILaJI)) J] jf jf jl£f 

JL>-Ij IJLaj . i^L*- oVl>- J Vj UJIJjLa* jt Ijl&l -LJU 
jf *jl Jp kLj*ljj o^blj tpf Jp ^ >£>jt 'L ^Jl tb«iVl 
^JU ^f Jli iJjU>^fl Jp iiUi ^i Lfei fyb jdl ilaoJJl ^ ^JaJL 
»—i>jl ^jj Jl L# f^J jf jr^£ bib ^ ^»V #;L*Jl e-1* Jt» Jji jf tj&i 
Jjill \ikSs _ ^y^-jlibl jlUJl jf «A;5b juJ Jjfj -‘Lj ^JJI 

p p 

c Uli jJL*Jl 

td^jlij)) L^wt ^Jl ^LriVl ‘.iiJj jL^i (J jf Lijt 

p 

4 l) 1 ^ 4 p*1a o[j t j*a j ^Jl ^iLL ^ 

1 (^**^' .* • jlL*Ji ^4 *j*t V*j 

I J>*>u l»4 ^ jA Ij-A ( V ^’J 4 Ui-AP i!l>- 0‘ [~JjAj 1y* ,3I^AaII 

lr^ ^1) cr^J^' 0^ 0j&~* a*Uj .^p 

lwJL>- ^ di-L ij| ^Uj 

p » « 

i)j£j L.i£ L»ju*j cLi-i^ l4 jjI— ic 

* 

KS'j+PyA <xjtj ilj^l^ *}jAj U ^iiL KS*y*0yA <olj 
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. U-Lus <J yC L» ^Jl cLUu 

<JLiL« Oljjj i <dll9xil ^4 »j~S Jl>- <jl 

IjLjJ £jlip! £jjjf _/uif ij . ^lijJ! >1 i -. ^' ^j4 J-LAj ^£<0 

■X>-y <tj . iy.lJL.Z4 1$J5 £jl»jJl 0^ ^J-iw Of dJJ ( j*3 siJDJJj tlf- 

JU-^I 10 U ^Ilij J&ryj Jt* £^j* 

^4 J,»-|j iubJ! ^jlipl 3n O^i ^a.lalbj . (O^ili 

^Jut>n JJbfrUal^li <u’f jji> of j*- i-1 tlai-l . 10>- olil oljj-oJl 

>_-3 y j_j C->ib>«-i 3Lf ^li^Jl (3iyl» L«lf jll*Jl 

fj} 0.*j *X>-y N <jfj (J^^f kj^ - (J 

j '4* - ^ t ' ^ 0&* t^f J t^f 3* *^y>r ***h 

* 

.* ^Jli i ^ I^J (J^°^ Uti^J v “ ij-M*' «3t^i 

J^>-^l! iJ^U £jli_pi J5 ,y> ^4j ^*aLrff ^f- l^«.ij ^Jl ^Jlipl eJ lad 

£jli^Jb ijLc—Vl OjJj jlUJl L_i*l tj c j J>tl *i|f l-O**-* j*J ^4J . ll-iJLJL* 

, - * 
ijv ij y*~p ^Jjf Oj£j Ji ^>-1 ilbfcj . l*tr <4bJl 

* 

i <?ry i*ilj «L>- 0^ Jt* jiJLJl ^ilijJlijj i(<u>^il ^JlijJlj 

{j* ^^$3 . i_JL» AAi\j i i}yO of . p^y*- ]e\JiL*ij 

4pVl 3^" k—~s a - * '^'y •lijPi ». * ■ ! ! 1-iA of ol^-f 

iUbJl o^i #-Ia ^jt- IjUajj i oli^bijl j\ <LJ^^-I qA.. 4.^3I jf 

<j;V jii *^"0i 'V '^->^•! , ■ 1(3^33 (J jJjjJ (_jjjl kiUi {jA <t\j ~<J>y*S' 

kIS jf J>y>r <4^ Xj ji^'» 3^- 315 0 ^ 

3/ i 4-CU ‘bf kiJj^C AjLi^J jf l 

kllL ^|"-4j , Lu 3 t jS <^j 'y L^l 4* 4^3 ^ Ul^irt 4 11 oj^l! ^j^*l - ^~b. 1 y* 0 } 

* _ * 

J \yjxt jA ^iJ! jJ-l o|i 34 %*ai ol5 lijj :<Jj& i- 3 uJl 

j Oel>- oUIS3l oj . < 3 >-Vt j Ufljf J* viJUi 

O-JL3-S” li^- A ^Zla’ ., ! I C. 444 H)) 34 Ia^»»iL «j3*Jl eO> 

. t < 

N i^Jajlj ji oli OLkiS - tjjiJ t L f+^> 
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<wJLiaI* t. 11a 0^3 ^JaJl j * iOj ^ t ' 4..s3 iti 1 f ^iy>- oy^j ^f 
^aJL^juJ 4_^?l>- pi iij -i>-^j kji} . AjI-L ( t<*0j£-\ C..._'j llilft^j 

l Ij^Aj i *L-if 4.1 “>Lj t i _£, OjlitybJL <^l>- £jlSjj t Oyi! *L^Vl 
^1 .JjJj i^UJl J ^iUjJl yL*J <iii>J.I oUwd! y j-Lc- ^Ij 

• y*'y^ 

•i>~y Lclj >4jjlS\JlJ iijLsiaJl ^jlijli 4 jjLj Jl ?-y 'y 4j( ji\ y^j 

^Jlj^Jl JS’ of <Jy.> of tiaiJ-l y« 4 jlj 4a..L ij . jAjUIj JaJb llijJ 

4jf *^*1 <Jyii of 3ad< c y^ >-^olSo oV 43^lv? 

^ iniljJlj >UbL^> 0 _^ -13 ^Ul >.113i £y y l SI ot£ 

JjL.~ :J l Uj j lo —aj . jf Ul oy^> of 

4Lx>[>- jj£j ^jJl y& *L-lVl >lUj ^^3 . ^L£j>-Vl jf LUuJl jf oIjLaJI 

yif > y ta . l l ^pSj^cXi ^-—3 Lof . I—lOSsJlj (_JO«a)I ijjLo ^C- 

(J* j^S ^ ywUl y 4Jls > 43yil 4 j jJaJ y>ly V 1—JL i^US JuL&\ "V 
JivaJl 4 —jLJJ 4^>OyOJl L i)y**y*' i^lfl Ia^jLopL 4.. Ad 1 [ 

4l»j>«j O—Jj > L» l l ..* iQ- . ti 41 a- 4..<j ~J I o f <Jy&J I Lu5Lc_j , »_io5sJI^ 

43j~il y*^-l £-y y* 1*4 *jI 0_^j Oij i y*' y*-> _)f iytj j\ 
of jf ((i*jjf ,jwb of jf i«y- I1 a» *>tU i That Ul5l 

. 4,.. <at jyy~* ^1* y uy^J 0^^* 

« 1 aj *-ly-f U of y'-f i <^Sy> yj tyj >>.^-->»3 yj ( y» 4 ; -^ 2 illj 

3 

<) \c~r*~ J* y*-JJ*J Uojf ^A c\y^\ 

oLi$U I t »j^L» 4 >.L^J i ^jA I Ju j— C' o| . j JL->- ^ 

S* f 

Uoj! ^a OU153I v2i.li! 4i^Jpl oli ^ ^a o^jLaiII 

<A«.^.Lg. U L ^ LA l * 1 ■ ! i *lf- k—*£ j* j*j 

A-^V! vilL o! ISjAj dJ^ilp! L *J . - 1 -- *\ C--lS U 4 'jAj}\ 4j jkh 

yJi J ^ jl AjL> iL‘li!l iLii-l J A-.^Vl jf 4 aJLx U^L 
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>_tAbf i aJ j a y m lx y>j Jl *iy& ^jAjj i y *Jl a-^L 

* 

Iju fjf- ^\£*Vi *JoL^ijoJi ^ I^La w^Uj^ lilj <3 o —»1 ->" 

jV viJUi i^yLJUJl jkll JJ> 
OJ-^ JUL j o ^J-3 ji ^f C)f 4^-jJlJ 4 j>L*JJ v_mA^ 

O J jJ 1 A^Aj Jiijj . U L^.‘i oOl -m 1 (J^>~ 6 JL>- lj 0O j^JLi ^ 

J?ll« Oj^i of ^0^-^ 1 L^-V ti 

# 

ju 4-1 v i i^-La)Ij ♦ <J j\£jaz}} ^ *■ Jl jU UIp^ 4 jt*JJ .j? ^j£jl> 

L. -,aj 1 J*}1>- <jiji 5-d »Jt>-I_j 5 j> jH\ J Jlii ^aJI y* jj>«j 


1 <U<»l>- A~/A1 AjJ^Jl 4jJiJ L« Cf^i ^A*J . t^—Jl L-il^JUJl aJI*jI> "V 

'ill . «■ ^j-iJU Lp> J>- Ljix^j aj j 4 Jl ( _^p>lj>- » ( Ja^ A) j_ 5 _^L J aJLJ aj aJV 
J J l jy Jl y* aaIx^ A>*^$ • 1 - aa^ a*Lp ^^>-1 ^*j <j ~jA JJ J 

Li-J _^*Vi Iap .iSlj.il ^A*J a>*-ijj , aJI j*y. L*j JaJ l d^j Ai^l* 3 J aaIi^ 

0 * ls~ J S^J[ ^pf->* ^oJl CALpiiLxll . lA>- aaIp laJlc-t 

t Jif *jj-A*! jf i<jy>Jl <j *Ua>-Vl ^ LiA IxJ JpIxVIj l$xi!>lp J iy>-[zA 


cT^VJ -j*- 1 >*J V £-^_* of i^IJl jlSUl j [a y*j £j>j JA 

^ AflXi^a^ f f cT^ i jf #^i Ji* j*-*Uil 


^AjJaj} I frUa^-1 sI^Lio Ljif Adlpt t 4 a..«.Ia 1 1 
Ail . <u_JuJl J Ojta ^Jl oLijUil ^4 Jlli! jAill ^jt- ^j>-jliLl 


oA*j Ja£*j j£S £j\ jJL! v_i»e>j iLis- <_iu JS' OA>-j 

* « 

Aiu Ijtii-JjjJl J l jjs o*.* ^ 1 ^ jbUil 

L«jlpj c ^ oL- <>wj frl>*4jL-JLi!i j 0^JL>- L* J5* of oVl 

J^ - il^ <_M 1~L*A- A>w» iaiii-l !i> 

J I.aa j*A*f I *J^ii of Ol^Lc I 4 JS" !aaj t lLu>- 

C-^f j_$Aa ^jp ^A.,■ Jnj S/li* #lAAi U ,^^1 


l <U^»jJl ^4 jf A^hiS^ J j>\ jl J^iiVl ^jA (1)15 l-fjj 
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J j£j L»jLP A-.^3 L 1 ^jA oV 

oIaUI L* ^A» A»J^Jl ^jP iX4 / 

• J! ^ <-)*J cf* <u - ! - S ’ ji* 1 *^ Lr*J‘f\y J* 

U( . j>-\ L \X~Z U li—t il»L-J _)Xj ^ kL>jJ-\ U-JLPj 

^ oVl Alp 1 0 a1 *«. X Q • ■.. I ^£jIa I^AAJi A^*J^j AOpf Li A....- J’u 

L^pAJ Jj ^Jl Aa Li> uI 1 olll4 V IjOP AAJj ^ i '~-® J~* 

of ^Jsf ^I.aJLaJ A-tibil q .<?' 'il oVl <dta ^jAsf 0^ u^J 
of J^J.1 J* (_r?f <-^ J*j‘ ,yj ‘ yf?y>&r* «-*-k** J 

Ol../a~gj Ajf . Aj Jx jJJ jf ^jA«-U A1>«J A-aIaI* A>jiii ^Jp 

aa^a»^ »LJiVl <^iAJLj Q L^ J-I j ^- J »t of 'yj^. a-iaj li jJ-ajJ! C^- 11 
ot L»lf a..'.a.< ^^jIa Jls>- Ajf (_|^o • L^*jf Lcjj AjA^aII oIa^aJ! 

(jlallI (J f , *~~ ' A^^jJl AjJx^Jl Ajjiii 

( jp l$i ^a ^Jl AjS^ljjVl oIS^aJI <*JdsA oL*~f-l <_j £-na*J of Oj* c->*-JI 

,*UiV! 

!j* a*j ^jla! *— ij .—~ i a^^A")) a*I£j *j_II aOa Lx J^lo lc^ 1—«f 

oL-jf l jp*j Ifif Jjilt <lkSLc «Js»lA*l£Ji jUdl jJ;-—» jJp toU-Uaj^/! 
aaaIj ^kJ «oIa Js>lyL-J OjIaJI AI-a* Aji.S’ ^A «0U)) A*_L£Jlj‘ olJUb 

aJKJI of 0 -~ -L> IjjjtUli o^~ou ^jA*ij i‘>Ul «Ji> j^Jj(ai*a« 

J! o'i/U-l oJ^ ^ < J5^ jJ U ij^A")) 

to^o*^ *jf yj ■ ffv* tyjy^^ oUailuJl |*Ji>vo 

A—oJ L y*j^ aa^aJI ^ Ja-Ij aJIa j»J i^aLL »L?-lj 

f 0 

^1 SjLJa^U 4+* jl>«jl^j L«L j Op ^JLIiS . 4-Jj 'jAj» ll 

. ^Lil DjLxJi tj\j \<S t U 

^Ssj V L* IJLa^ t t*—- - *1: ^ 1 li A*jI *JJ 

0 .4. 1 « j l.^>w- Oj (Jyj OOjCa i A ; yjA aL««^-I jf Oxl*ll ^yn^iaZj Ijiljij . AaaI^jJI 
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l> jlj nC—» yXs <jt Aiju O'j . <iU-l jA t j£j I j£ O' L j 

njli < 1 j j ^pSU a Jl._j oLdlC-^/l ^liL* j A..^ a» 

t Jp J^U-i Ljil ^Jp awiaJI jLu-Vl jj j>-tj jl |«-I^All y 

< 

i»LiVl OjUJ Ji* iJjX j! IX>- y aJIj (Jj-^aJl aJLI 

/t c —J L LduJ l otj J_^aU 4jLi-» jUil J 

ilj.it ^ AjLa>- Nl t Aj ijA-Jj L» iy*-£ ^yPy Ioa *-iiJ jO-J Zij 

. y~ - "'■ ** r ~ * ^jjL—il ^JL-aJL A> ^Jp jLil ot JAj Vl IjA 

a-^laJU t A*i Lo i y^. ^ i '^- r ~j ^y^y jXj j^Vi Ioa oj 

yPy^3 1 t 4 j*3 \} ^ 0i a>*/3 B v-i-L jJ Jj>-y Aj I t 4 a 3 I^J p_*AJ i vJl %■>—■».) 

{(O—-* J? 1 B i O vjJj jJ S>^-y (( <i L+~ * Jp I ^jL-j)) 4a 3 1^31 0 f 

oJp-\ j i*ilj *)L$3 ii*ii^3i jb--^iJl jlJU j<«C~C ^ JpI^ i^j)j 

y»Vb iJu tiolS' HiL* jJl viU: ^UJi J 

^ 4a.^ >* A5^LP <jt kJ.5 £-*Py <lV C ^^5y*Ji 

oj»>“ij cjjcL-^ *—*Vi a!>u 

ii^L? Oj^j LJ jjw ^*^ 3 ^ j -X>^j 'Vj 4 iol£ oJj>-\jj 

jSy O' Qa w \$yp*yA 0-13.5 015 l^t 4 jV i ij^lS^ Oj£o 

. yA ^JiJl Ojl LLsAflJl Ol>V^°^ |lljJl y& ^ 1 -A^lt 

<U~JL L* 4.*^ 34 ) Lij^J ot o 1 ^4.1^- O^Ii^P JL>^j v i* If^J 

j* iSy-% 1 aajIjJJ a.,,,.., ' .. H j L^.. ^ . .»i ^Jl aj^*JI . ajoI^JD 

t objjl — >aj jL—L-t ola^\p jL’Uj ; aajIjJL! a. ....’JL *_ol£ 1 ^ t ■• ^Jl 
U dj£j jt j£j: jJI viUJ e-0»lj Ai*>\p ia ii yyy 5*—^' aJU» J ^ 
y-} aJU tJUdS j£j ^1 li! jt '•ij'yr (_/*—t »jt j£s ,<y —J 

o^z ot oj^ j«— 1 o^i jJ aJ| ^oj j_^L, liij iJ>U»Vl Jp 1 *—t 
C-j 15 lij kyjn jXJ V A ; . <^al l a_^ ...-, ii^p <! 

o!*i*j 1 ijil5 jt AiiUfj 0 _^i ot Ul 1 >—.— > 0 oli^ a.^ aJaili tiil5 
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C J jl <ul£!l Oj£*> ^ ^1 <*&\i-\ <j|olij^JaJl 

s^ykLb j jA dU-iS 4 o^^-> 

< . * » 

jt ^jjUdJi jf *Vl t^*li ^y» Ul>- _ji i UilS’ _jl UiLd L»! o _^£j jJ t, *.--/>* 

j( ^JW Ijjt U^i ijl^-i «. y . L ;J ‘ ^ J ■* La ^IjLa oLiib Lita «__ol£Jl 

jlj t eJ^bLi ^Jl viiLj ^C- Lali 4 aL^ LUilU a.ila.,1 1 iijj-^Jl ^^*1 .^Ll 

.c«^ LLajoJU p-> ^jaj^\^\2 4jlLz5^ LUoaJI o«*1£^jp 

^4—o \£j ®£-* t»u* j ..ft jj of ii.iJl.£ v ~,^ 

—J d-L^x j cdUi ^ k :—J ji Jjjj t<_$jk 

0 

a. La 4jtslj L-J Ll^X *Jli L*lX OjLJ J o j j^Ajj . 

jf jf t L>^5cJ jf Iaj^Sj of <L*jtJ of >iL£x ^JJl JL>-jJl 

^jj L-Ul . I Ji' . ' 1 *^ *U-iVi eO> i Lj^P JLj jf t Lax j 


£_-aS^a j iijLo jf iitf Ls/laSI JajX La £*aJ of ^Li—.' 
(_$f jf tojf «jjjL t- a^JLlI 1.1 a JjLXj L)f Jaxj viL£x <jl . ^aJauil 
• of ^^x a^^LS" j£) J* ► cJ *i 
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j It jV ILLsaJIj JJj»w ^~Jl fjjf jf ^^isf 

AjJUl a~«-L Lc t l-b La tali i a*p-aL>^1 L)^ *—*£• ^JU! 

ja }Js- J,l JJL*C jf jSLc jlUJl jl “>Li Jiju aJI ^aj LUS jli Likdl 

f\y L)lj 4 Ai*)L>-j oLj*}Lp ^jJiaS\ a ~) LgJ a i jj Al./ai'.ll *LiVl 

. Laj j~j La Li JUtf AA*a^^L)I L^aJixX^ ^jjl 1 

jtajjl > iL L taL * jil Ij-J j! A j it lj ■ L i Aj^jjJlta AA—J £ j j jJj 

J_jf jA villj jt t v J J» 1 V 4 A »< i ad l oitbjl LjAa o j£c5 ^1 oIjJJI 
4_~£ ^4aJjVi *LiVi «l>-f (_ 5 _^»-VL a^SsJ j 4 LaLc 
(J £-Lj jf LLIp 4^ji ,JiVl jLpVI J *_yil L^ 

: 

. S^S jA AAxLi ,J ^ i-5 yA A-xkla oULi^ jJuT *LJ;Vl Ja - > 

.Fouls’ is-iJ-t j ^ ^ja _ y 

VI ( J^JL> aJLjIJI ^jJ.^V 4 (^li 3 l Jlj-Jl l ^'j J Lit LSLc aaJu>-j 
4^LL£Jl eJiA c-jLS' taj Lc ^jJLdlj J_jVl Jlj^Jl lol . i^~>-Vl (J 

j£Jj . il jJI j L$JJL jf Lip jJ! aJL-Vi -i?-t aJU 4 aLa>- ISjA 
aJL 1 _ # pjf C—lj 4 (JJJ Jl^* - Oj-''J-Jl ^-i* (j-* t5^ jLpI V 
v iJL^Jj 4 (J-*j p Lf^ 1 cS^* ji Li^c aJI VjcaL^j aLaL *jJI 
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^oa J£i vjUllj | C 1S’ iijJl «Ju Jl 

. a_^! <1 JSj ijJi <1 Oj& jt 

Jj! Alibis' Jia-L of ljU olta J5 jL_, 

^P Aj fjl»j Of *— 0^^— 0_jf A A ..1L 4 -1 I0 a_} ^Oalala 4 *£^il kl^UL^JD 

aAa jJJ A -*& J» U jZju jt k —^ *L«iVl _^A U vilJJlS’ .(j*>U?'yi 

• ? JjVi 

j* ollLSv5 a—^OI «L>OJ ajsLaJ! *L_iVl y£ jJU i ^JaJL 
eJLfi i3L--Vlj iii-jVlj JL>bl! OJJi ilial 

^ jjl *L0Vi J£i .^kjl ^ IfcJl Ijk \>\ <Sj» olIlS" jU L^lS - 

LJL<_jjj J»l *~$J* OtiL£ ^jA ^^Lpf <-1^1 <ol*JI <j L^jLp 

. |^JlP p .«' A-JLp t 4*3 Of »— *<S** L^f J^ij*~£ r A^iUl aJJJI^j 

aJaJ^a 4*5ijOjfc j-Uj ^jAj^A-Sj^ oULS jJLJ ^ »LiVl «JLa 

f 

If—' (Ji (S^y ^ Oi3j k»J>-jj! ja j ( _yi»w L^2 aj 

(_£jf ^.ill iykllaJl e-Jj-jJl ^jA £Jt i -Xa jt ^jisfj . 

ojLp JST5 ^IUJl Ot JjliJi aa-JU JS #^5 a>-jJ-i 

, 0^/1 a^p C—. ? ^jJl ^aIL jl»-Ij jL5 ^p 

sOa o~~Jj t <L5^il oUL^Jl 1 -La cj L/* - ^ ^f N_j 

Oj~-j tA^JJ oULSOJ ilialS’ aJlaj JjV La JL>4 ^ *l~Vl ^ 

t L^lS" IffJij' ,_j^? lf^ L-j*J>j JS\ jAJ 

— ^L— ■* jP^ 1 . A^j-L— AAj jiaj ^^P' Lfl p j~* ^>*L» t 

viJUt k (I(_]3 jISLj)) JS- A^al>- ixiij Jiji jt tdLJlp k_^ uL? A^t 

a!^- JJUo 0 - »J lili 4 . (tk—o^JaJ i JJjL^Lo ^jp aL?- C—Lj 

o^liUi! aj»j!j 3I of Jj£- OJjf Jii^pf t10 a 
*‘0^ J^oj t-ijjt JJil^w Aa.lS' ^L. 0_^l* ^1 t jp V OidaJ^ 
{£^ 1 A-/i a ll o<XX fc a*La 5^05 LLOu 
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* . * 

.VSjA lU..... iJLa n^Jbbbjs 4-*J^J Oyj* 

i Lfiz- i*jljiJ tiLLl^ (J -Li j*£ <*Ul o-Uf bj iy>~\ 
j »iJJi <—jL_—-T 4 —*j-"j l*i* ,j-* <b*r <-lUJL<aj 

J^if of Cf^J 1 bO*jf i*;b»Jl (_j *u»ot—Jl 

Ujli) bj tbl . aop! l> p. ( jJl eL-iVi t y x».i 

y* ^\jc4 /* ^ ^ y£* Sjl*P l^- f bO^-^J (I J) a . •»■ U. -i 4 j9j jis..- 

oJ-L^ ijf iJ^Jb i_4 -j>U eJj-A^ Oijf i»lJ-'f ^lilj i 

»^L| <4JUS O—b>“! ^Jl JJUu- 4^b- i iilil oULfdl dyj a* i) L~£^ 

4.4lo'. 1 I ijbil of JLi£ i—ij —‘ O-bj vl~ > w t AaIi^ Ojlsjf j_j ^.igjVl ^*bx.> 
O-'jJlp! bjj oM...l -: ll ilifc J <— j .t3, d I iJl^iL *]aJiy> 

44-jL>- (J^Adil ^4 iL-JuJl O-LL y-* -* 0^ y*Sy*& ^ < Abb>- <if ^jp 

of dJLJLp ob *JujSViy *j\£.» ^i ou-if L* bjj tOJJiS 

y (JO^bJLodl of -blpf |»-bj \Sj . L^ajf Jl j^aaW 

>._j y*i Jbl£u oji UJl JjLiN 1 o 5 ^ b i M* r ^_j nJLkJ.1 fUjVl 4j*~Jg 

• (*-*j JI 


<UUIj UUj/ ‘^Vl ili-Vi > oll^MU ^ jJa; ^ 
bV <, a— e»lii-l aJU—VI ^jS*j ]y\y^A jyj Lfj o^-fj ti»l jSe- iJUl 
i—Ug Jj»-f ^y» t oLjjw» AjisSjt oUj5^« jljjl 

*>J ^ 4? '< y * * * Ju <X>~y Juis 4sy>- \ 

jf viUJjj aIjSS yJjV£ ob~>*>U oV iffJj^axJl y 4bJU-| Kaju>~ 

.jyS Jj>- JJ ^ibLj Jt* Oj£j 

0JLfc ^Xaj JjV lijj-L i_jOljLzP-Vl Ulfc ijf J“Oj_^ 

•Li/Vb jO>-f_j _^f (_5^>-f *L«if (JJ* bfoj ^il ibjil oUL$3l 

^jpf Ijb iiL-Ji e^ll (_j 0~>«-s<gjf 0i'_? . £jl>jj! <Wgl>- 4d t^JJUoJl 

^ _jf tbblS’ _jf ibbo 4 -^ 4 )! ^aJi siUi yiiij3\j i*J SL> 
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M j kLiiLfi 1*xp jlSL* Jj£*t jlta 

^li_^l jU • <*jI—S i ij.1 J . iilS jJdl*- Oj£z l *xs- jJJL* 

« * 

i^ibJl y- \y_yu ^lx«~ L».Lp j L-j -l ,_} *.,« ■/»* jf u \T ^ 

iijL»j jJJ.i ^J.oAi jf <-LL.^Lc 

L^JLSj •,4i*>l>-j IjiLivsj *LiVi «i> y- oli^UJl £>£, jf Laj\ jJLlp 

j-iJ u^i ^Jli^Jl jV i ^Jlij 

<if £»j tUUjjj *L-if l jP <JLli jJifj' LjSy Jl^l 

taj U (J^>- c_Sjaj ^J jijli c -1? 1 y * < J 5 {£*** yL, jf 

IjU ^bli ^JSljLj eJyo Ujj . ixilj ( jP ^ju «jli Js>!_-)) i^jiJaJl OJl5 

JjjjJl <J -k>-_£ *>f ^wiljJl y t j£)_j m-kl^L^i) ioIS oJ 

U »L-iVl n\Sj» i*a!j tjli i?lyL«» l^ic- j-nil i*il^Jl jt> 

oJla U jf ^*j«j • ( _ r A*JI Iq Ji aj oJjCU oli*)lp lAj t oJJjCU oliv> 
jf ^JSJL. _ l^ili^lpj *L-iVlj 1 £jU_j lf-f y oli*5UJl_, ota.^all 

!j^Xj . oli^jJl jf oli- ^a ll #JlA li> ^uiijU oLjSU y- *_>Lp _^-L> 

J! ^ fcU Jf' > i-5jJLJ jjl *L-iVl Jl_p>j <A~£ J^Ld 

j] Jji jf j^£ t»U«iVl jljj 4^lj»- j-Lj ^JlijJl 

*LJ»Vl *V ^jlijJl ^JJLswj I»Lj jf k—^ > S ^Jl aI^JL* 

• * 7 *j* J^ri 


jf UjLipI (J Ujw’J L» jXJj 

<<j5” jf t ojLqJiS' »jlp <>f jy-> ^-srfXdjl 

l^vP L« K^jxi UU>-f jy jf jli ^ 

o«Xp ^^ jr^ ^1 c 

•((jli j _ji»^Aif j) < ; Jai)\ Ijlsi jf «jli JsI^L-b i_jjiJli . oUJ5 

J Uf U^C- Ji JjVI <JU-I ^yii.Il^il isi^^)) jf 

<jlS ^y 1 ii./>dll JS" jl ljJ(ii 4*jlijl 
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US I,, sj j}\ LUaiJl JS Lijlj iiijUt ‘ct* 1 V?; ti>\jUt 
u^ij lcrr! ^ *i_r- V?; 

c jt■ jf iisl^L.1 ^jf- Oj-& ,_jJl <^Uj uy.J Ic-rsf tLLdiJl 

<ul£ If. jy ^1 LLdiaJJ 5jl»ld! ^JlijJl of ^ <if ,6*Uijl« 

(J ^1 iJsljJL-i oLaJI <uJl£l! iJ_ 7 x-i—o If. *• J=>I jUt 

j_j Ol^$Lcjt^iil> i tijJ.L iljJ! J.’a yUj viLi Q..>«j . LLddil 

<juj l^w \SjSt 0j£> of i^'. ‘c#"* 1 ij^ of*j^Vl 

JSjt*jtfj j£i<«oli i»ly— bj n^yol j JJUi ili*f .iSs*-^ 

UyU ^f L«lx 0"V JsiyL. «jf ^y> ^P-jJi i?!yL~j 

j+e^s- <J! U\j ^f *Sy£- ^aII !if- Loli ^a\ji\ jaj . jcajIjJI 

iiS olj^il jUj jl Oji l^u 0_j£» <S~»u 

j ^ frf o* \£y'~^ j o*£» *jt of 

^1 • ( ^' i ^ i JM ^ ^ jf of AjIJLS’ Jj j\j ■6^ 

l . * 

Jjj i tS** t iS' objA^aJl Ll*ji Q -1 

AaS u> ~ ^jjJjiS ^ j ^ .J <jf 4 j 3-^^XJ| ^Zpl 4^^-l^jC <, aIaj 

• J^Vl Jp J~Udl *1^1 

ijf _ iiLLJ! o^lI jj cJLo ^ _ i^ll o-L* JjU* f ol£**Vl jSZjj 

jJ S' If- fjbf ^Jl *L^iVt Oj£j jf viUi {jA JJAj tijliJl jJJlii-L Uf 
j* IJLaj t l^la—< (J £~N<?f |i (»->»aj tllif ^ 

t a1pLwi. J i A j y S * ."* ■ ^ of A 4 —wLdJ I oVi^-Lfc 

i>-jjJ ijAJUJ.1 o-ji ,Jp *- > jSj, ,^ff^ ofj<^jiJl V *jf jX j 

* 

. <j JLOo V Ijb-f of 

l—fvp ^A- 4 fff "rt^l l (j C..»S^fi (Jp ol«>Ull JL>-fJ 

jHuLUajiJi ,Jp Vjf (J] oVl jJ-^fj . S^JUl* 

l^Jl oU-l^Jt |«^Ai L*XP a..J tt |» j 4 ) of t^U^f . ^li^ll L flXjaJ 1 . 
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. eJ-A JJ ^ J^J <£*~ <~JiJii\ ®JlA [^L* i) 

s^Sjd*£ cJ u J 1 ^sJIj ^J^ 4 ia.-»t eJjfc tjf 

* 

^Jlp ^J-j£ l—. Lla.. LaLa^ ^Jl olJl£Jl ^ja La^£j 

^1 jJj ^p- <aJJI aJL^- 4 ; ./H dJU^ <jyp%±}\j ijjiJJl JLpl^iJlj oUJLSCSL 

tXfu 6-XjjP- t^A j L*JUpJ . ^J*j 4-^ 

o-U-b*- IfAjS’ ^ ci '< + $ ** 4**iU-£* e-b-b^- 

^jp 4^-^apJ 6AA ^1^4> ~j 4 Ijb* c—fljLj ^ I oIJlSH 1 ^ | 4 > dkV 

L*JbP 4j^^il 0»L*_L£Jl sJ U I — . J 4 lA <ij^il oLJKU vjJLg^i t yj Jk> 

\£ _ \j 4 ^AL« ((f )> jj>- , L : ...i <• ^p qIJl$ 3 i o-La 

4 

4U^iJ^ 0^ — ^ « jl i of <^il ^Jp 4—*■£ 

<jV 4 ^jJJ.5 ^p Oi sJAi^-c ^J ^£Jj 4 1 -Lb 4_J y+M v±JLili 

■X>-y Nj t. ^^f OjJ olj *Lit Ojfj 4<*JS |«-^ kill^X ^jJ 

of ji i^jLvJ of iJL.li i3L~* 0 _^^j jpj . OJJj jJr ^^>-f 

Oili JS ^ JjlpL-j jii IJ^-Vl ‘^yOJl cjyd ^^—.ly J 
* 

^yAA UJl~£ A^iSOl ^OiJjjJ l((^?“f)) <uJ5 (J^ - 

<jl J^»XJ ll&J t((j^'f)] AaI^J Lij jAJ i_J a ’*~ l vii^X ^.la 1L j . (( A-n<5L4J I)) 
£ ^ 

\Ss j_^-$o JJ^oJLi 4« L j c i>Jl))j (t ^-oj ycS !)) ys jt y&s i^Vi 

1 4^ l» Li I lJ lyfl -i N 1 ^ jp I ^ JU1AJJ 4 Jxfl3 li 4.^jJ L 

f # g 

<-»yy N »Of Of i^JJOr^J • ^rr J ^“ (jl*^ 

. (j_^j aj-^Lp c y>j j£> i j; — J l yA^\j} «, Lil_j iitlL^l)) 

tU~iVl L»l i, Ja_—Jl t^oJl Uli iix.—It j*^ (_$ A f k l IjLj* j 

V Oa — ) t jyn j L^O-P ^JJaj 01 jSUj f-i 'j*j 3 ll O^^j t I 

j'^JI ^y* Li y y 01 I c ^ I l-!"^” ^ I 0^" If-r 1 

k b> JL>- J,l U^jl-i Oj^y L Cjj k^j,jl i—4 j yj ^JaJL Llij t« a^S yt)) 4*oJL5 

.OJU-I iU-^l j I^OS' L*^ N l_L* 

tL~^l ^iJJ 0^ C ‘ 1 ’ ^ Nj^"f)) 01 _VjoJ 
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jt <LkSs <<1 ^L-l I-A* ,Jp ^j0jju Lcjj i**l^"i 

ity^i j~*± *-A*j 4»o-j4 aJ ^jJl j^Jli <»L Vi> «.»^#"f» 

ji ^ ^Ij -li j^; |1 jJj 1 _^>- '— 1 * 1 * jt *^4-1) ^SLij 
jj kiUj <j^J • >jl_)JbO l^lijjlll ft $ 4j jl£ lij villjj i yh I j^J 

L* C 4 ) i^JU-t lil vlL! . i_^ti <<>.L£J J^jjJI ^^aJlI V ^Vl 

« 

i'<>-y Jjl»l <! JLJl jjJU! <1 lJ>j L^u V-b Oj w ^jj i ^?*1 l-Ui Ji* 
* * 

li t ^JLwj V ^ jJ^ ^y 2 J>t-JLjl jV 4 Uli 4.44y4i ^P l* 1 j lI 

<j jAj jl 4 -£Sj 4^<f*l 1-1*1 4. -. <9 4 1 1 |»^4 ^ jt 4^P jl^JVJ 4jJLjjjiJl 
J^i»! 4 J ^jjl jjJUi 4 J IJU>)i jl ^Jyu jt <Ss ^J 4 *izLx> l^i 

jjUl jt j^4 V y 3 ^^ 1 •*—^"ji <jl w yy^ 4 w p£aJLj . ii>j4 

1-1*8 4.. /* a I I ^ 0 d 1 jt dKX j 4 jl^J^J 4 jjL^J 3Jl 4j jla'.ll ^ 1 4l^Jj 4 jj?~ V 1 

l-L*» 4..^all jl ,Jp Ijjli 4l$J_} 4(4 >-j^ J 4 J ^jjl jjJJl 4 J 
IjJ jkl ^^al^Jl yi jjj . |*Jxdl y ,_5jUJI ^yauiwJl I^^a; 1^5 t^I 

^£*11 C-JaP I JL* j_^J V jl^i 44>-_^* J_>JpI a) j_jDl 1 y -in y 

j*j UjLo lL* 0 j it»L***j; jlit ^ 4jVl»V! iJKU ^.ytJLl-l 

* 

bl./iall y- jjJl villj y* 4ail^ L U^jal lj 4I Jt>- > . al.,^ *4^*" 

lij Vl 4«^tj 4^15 V i ^a1i l-j^j . (ij^hi -ui5 l^> i j ^1 

jl jl 'Ss VI JJLsoJi t*l 41 UJJAJ 1 ^->waJl >. ,4, ^ >jJl Oj£j j' 
jV 4 V-*p jr^? , -_4 r S •^yji IjAj 4*^^U a» 15 T 

|JLA_j ilf-l^ 4iili OUlS' 4 ,U.«I^j 4*11; 4^ U 5 4_iy»j ^*^«L4J| 

4 

4_JliC j 4i£Jj 4 L* 4,1a 4 1 JJLP ip^iil 4iU-b p ^^sUJl jt L*lx 

. 4>w>waJl y Je y I^JLp 

4*15 jl Jji}\ 4l~a»«^jt ji j^S^ I•^CJ 

jl j£j: y- liU^i .yi/ yj ty-\ li*» J^ill jij ila-w y^ 
1 * 1 ^ J jil\ i4jli ^Lll JUaJVl jji ^ 9 y 

Ji b£> jt jj^ 4 «jjj^)Ii y Uj ty\t y U oiy- lij ^Jc jl j£s 
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J*I j}\ J~L ^jj 4 >_i y> y& Li _} J-Ji l-ipj . J«i JjaJI CjlArf 

LI Jus, l l jl t »_5Jt y Jl aI ^Dl »^ J Ll. 1 JJi L^aj! jc\^S Jl 

. Lfljl ijy jil ^Jlijljcijy 

a*JJI J oL^UVlj oI-LajcJL <JL. ol«L$bJl ^jLaa aJL_«_j 

yA>*—i APaj L» Lj- V A»U 4 La A«Jl5 ^d>w> il La l^lj aoLaJI 

■ .< 

^•Ljl J~a> lil lP>- J ;L> - ^J^i. “—ij-5 . aU£!I ^Jl>0«*l La lij yj 

^L>»L-a JLaiI j_J j^£j b aLJlVi ^»«aj 

PaPaj jl k—^ blLL»L& aJsj y ,_jjljl ^jJblt jV 4 (_$jJ>- tL-iVl Jil AiJJl 
^Ul j! e Lf- ^JLJ JLajJI Jp cjl jJl .LjVl LcJ> Jp 

< ^.pI L .. j j J Llj * aaLk cJ^t-yAyi JLL* Jp jbAlx»*ll 

’-r^J c |A—f~ 1 «JL^j eiJjCjt ^jLaa i j Li , j li| V| >JI - ljia-% jl 

yiJl <(d a^ 15 ^LiA j>- 4 k—~»— > «i ^l a' . l l jl LJLp 

yp JL>- Jl *—aL^ ^aa oi£J! #JLf )oj y JJLil^jJL j-iL» jL^ojI Jp 
cp 5 lij t, j-uJ JJ oL |1 ^poiw <^1 oi£!l *-1 ,- aJsu^ J-Ul 

■— Aj-a biLlj 4 JLaL5a«j jJ5Lj A»P>-1 JLLa Jl Jl -J ^JJi J^JJl ^y 

•J^-a 1 • kiL-A^ J <X^y ^J l jlL ^jp aJS” A A 1 ~ . P LLjlJ vLLaa La Jl Jij 

v J *~p l j^yyj Lxjj 4 O-L^J J |» ^a ^ jL. 5 jLj'^L-j j^Jyj 

,Jp I^-a»a lil JLV . aL ^jLa 1^1 »_JI IfijAj *L-iVl 

oli ^P o j£j *• —5 y-* kiLli 4 oL»L^]l ^aLLI I 4 J ^l«L>»i»Al 

t y* i)y £.j . A~^>-i jljJL J «Li La J»lL J ^aLJ! (jf Jp 

ILLj 4^-LJl l* a J LJ LLa jl J^LLVI Jp ^1 jbP 

, aLUI cJLa blilp bjt a is Ipp* __3t 

4>i^ O* '-^ jL^P Aj| .4 _L^aJ| y* JJ>*Jlj 

-b_Aj^«cJl V- JJ^'-ll jl . ^Ll^ yp*i j^J b ^->waJ! > A a ji I 

. JJl>pJI aJL-j Jl ^jpl liLAj 4 Ok I Jl <L>Jl!I j *j ( *p t i ^JJl yt 
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I o jj yA\ ^ ^i j 1 

.i-JuJl j*^ij ^^£3 jt ^-4 ,^3' jj-*j3l .j* <r^*3' j~*>Af- jj 

<Jp j_^$j 11 Uij- <oil£ jl iiiUs iwiill ^1 <*iljjl ^^Lc- jl 

. 4 ; . jid ll |^-4 j jt (^3 jyA jJl _ iJbLl 

* < 

Jb>-fj . ^^pI U vil^c \Jiy~t <£]j wUli ^_J I-3 -a j 

y-iaj sJ ' 0^^ ^ 1^"3 1_^p <JLLmJ 1 yc3i ^*jf- jjl 

j£\ bJ jt jjj <w ai 3l y» ‘ij^i ^ ^1 k^-Jbj 6_j!j Jij> oL-15 ^Jp 

. illljj 1 j \ ^ y*P yA yX tUA^ , <*jl yl\ yA *■ 'jy 

Ay&j ^Jl _ KyJlA Jt t £ j yA t-Lj L(iV l i-J_)t CjLsj^jCJI oJLa i ^+~*\y 

Aj I y*^A I^J1 * <XJ \yi 1 t ~-Sy» j y — <+>-yl <Aj Jo-> L^jSj jA~^ 

aupIjJI ^y . ixil^Jl <-~£y y» t^J jl ^ 3 a :,a £* 2 >w> .1^-1 ^t ,J 

f 

C~>15 lij . ‘‘y^ 1 j^Sv *->t ^ i»*ljJl ^~£y jt Lijt 

O^a <«jl_^Jl jlL jls t ^...o.' tj I (J^>- ^jVl jt Aj^laJl <oljJl 

^ ^^y^y ll W-** ^ yl3l Jj* *\2^aa iLLV 

,JI J-nAjj |JUJt y~Syj txj jf ^ ) q Ia j^>-j ^t j »_^ll jJp i—£ iJLlj 

; <if iwUU«ll jj^laJl ^1-Jl (j Ju>-jJl ^ _ -—!l J . A~Jtx}\ \~~£Ji 

ll| viLil ^li tjJJj ^Ay . oU-j-j3ji! ^jS j jj^*_/3l 

i^yj>yl\ IJl^ Vn-~Sjd\)) >~Aiy6 (j^Vl (Jp jlSj'Vl J j!5 U 

j_^*j I1L* (_}3^- jt <LL£j> ^3j tioljJl c_~5 y • y* *jil I-Lj j -j ?- 
. JiVt jJJi Jiipt (^litj t laii j! jlJp *J| >( _^«ll IJ^- 
^31 ( J 1a ^1*^“ «Llap| yA. yS^ jJJi (J lL-1 JjPJ jt l yA} 'JJ^S Vj 

<ip iL» a l yt} c ^p jj>^c *V L*»Up aJL i !JL1_) 11^~.lapt 

lij^Aj C..lapt ji jjbt jyu jt jjj <J_p- jt ^Ip *^-y ( J-AsVl y» 

* 

. <J UJi 

^y*-y)t^~* <(t y\ t, yyAj IL; L»l~at y\.*.'A yi\ jl (JjaJI 
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yjj^A ^a j jl *• —^ y* ^f J-iopf L.L.! 

t^JL/l jl <, t^ii Jl> ^Jp _^laj£ ^Jl .IjVl ^ kf-jj Icf^J k t^ 0 >- 

.CJ^pf V -c5J*^ ji ol£ <S y) K .y^ O^ y£ 

^gjl 4.aJAj)\ (Jj-^V ^tj La-liPj .(j^UaNi j^P |_£jO>- Ifi jj^i v —^ y~* 

*jj*j ^f j 4if kiipbil (Jjl>-f <*jL-JI ^y*p\£- j Ij-vP |*_l£jf k-j^~» 

* 

U <a»\j yv > £J ^.U “U—-1 VI iJljJl ^v* £y J^*-jj k_j y~~ Liiko« A>t~>%~0 

y>j* .^Jt <^~Sjj L«Lc « w~£ ^ ofj i 1 ^-a^ J.UI y^lj 

of LaJ ^«ll~» jt-^jiJL) <lli k cJj l^Sj. L^Jj 

IJLa ..Jliil ^Jp - a~j ka *yys- (^{Oj ^A?y > o'-L.«* jl iiJliJ! *jLJi£-\ 

^ <~>-LJi ^jA *^jA ••■‘ >1 _ iJl,s jLw ^f- 

(_jl _jl K—aa iJ^P 0 j >-y ju-J- Oj iLUJt <*jl^Jl OJ . yA \xM 

..ll y^ 4 t^» Ifr A ^ Lk £^Jl I juh <L?- 

k_~ ,.' v-~Sji)l iilii ofj K t^y^y* ' t^y J^ of 

. LLiill 

y **« ^Jl 4 < »jla » n t C -■/! * <iii- 0^4 O^O^f C«<^ 

^^*f_< . 4-414 Ip bJL»J5 ^J5 of t *iJJt (J ^ f 3 ’ ^ ( j 4» 2 ' .ll ^ 

4aJ (_j . L aW-A aJu15 <*Jl)I jj£j of 4 ij o^ 4 * 

Jb-lj >UJ U 5>Ldl oU_^. oUKJl >U of cliLo. iJL.^ 

4jLU^ U> jJitiioSJiij ijf» oUiS' Ijlp \jJ t_o^l_£_ 

_^sf *V o 0 >-!o 4aJS LaJaO» iL»l5 iiJ ^f j 0 >-jJ 
koU.15^1 O- Lj ^ *• 

*]* y ---i *ly«iVl oLi£Jl t ^. la 1 L ^ cJlaj 

*JLA ^ i»Jj . L.....I 0^ ,J^ eJ->-lj <«i5 jk-iJ te^>-^ll 

^uli jl) ^iJadl *LJi 2o>-tj ^ys 4 ^^ o_j^J 

of lj-o JUa» kI^LjUjU LJ^ (j <uiJlj . Ia^&J jf 

k^f j4 0j^ k hli «yn J» Oii i*J lA* ^4 i*J jj£j 
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iiiaJ i*J Ijii JiL*-* ^jJli i*-Ul ob^b uiw) ^ ^iaj! j k£jJ 


Cx^l tai ^JUi <*JUi siU^ O' JJ ciJi^ 4 j«JJi eJ la OJ . Ijiflj- 

sbUJJl oli ,^*11 l-Lfj . bib'..* iblS ii) £~*aj k_i y* LfJ] kbbyb 

j( LfJLf- OlS til kiUJS 0j& of L^Sb 'Vj i l.ilalj ibU kO_«J iJjoJl 

iijliLt 0 j£j ^li k lj<ala■ ■* iblS iiJ J Lb U ^j^*f lijj . i**jJ! ilb-t 


kbO>»b <*tfl>- o^^-* i*jj**i l^b yA 4.. ■- ' l li i Jab V ( J£jb 

0_j£> ^ J->«. ~ —i i—ij—< jf i jyS <A>- JJ -X>-lj 

kkb-bil* j_jf ijj j J^-OJ jf Vj k kbJbodl kiilJL <Uol>- 

tlJUjj jf ^JjlSw jf J?l^Jb ^>bl <-1—f ^-bw-J jf 4jkJJl eJb ^*Sb 

Ij^f Ssf- >._ $ % —- **->L—iVl c-b ^JSJ • i^»L ^ l^^S^ ^Jl 

oV k jv-bS ^Ja-.-li k_jl—-if J>-f yi !.bj k JjuiIL i*~^« jb bJ 

* * 

£-L>«j ^>«jjkb4^j! olb-l o LUa' 4 i^~S li^b-l 1 _ i Ju^ jU:lI .*.il.lUr. 

jf ^jJl yA J|l a - l l oj^ <—i—SO ij^> k,juJbb <3^ lj ^baj <iJJ 

iblS iiJ \jyS Ji Lbf ^y0 f bj~J bJJi . <L*jJl elb-l V k ^>ob 
C^l bL ^^"f k kbL—'Ll! l^ 8 «bm. L— J kJj —1 Lb f_j k Lalab 

. £jli_jJl fjjf of oo-Ua* jjl iJLil 


0_^Sb ^Jl villi ^jA Iflb w of ^>So jjjl ^jupi £j_jjf Ja—jfj 
• <jo^sjf Ibj ^Jb e-bj kU ib,53 us** 1 ^}^ "l f*“ 

<uia« J of j^-Ujf kb-jj L .'-*^ •b'Ji jf k_b ^lijJt kiUjj 

Jli lili k LgJj jjjla^j bOb- 4j jy ^ k ^J| _^^JlLlaJl 

ibsUJl ja ijfS b-jj jJp bilj Ijilitfi^^aof Ub» U 

jJ*- l-b» tjkbb b>! iil>b lj- ^Ji ^jli_jJl kill* jj£j ii>L~Jl (J 
uy. ii!>b 1 ^ JjJ! bili ^ kitiiJi jl—j 

v!L'U t-b J^j k(«->- Jl v f» b^v^jjs l+Jvu ^Jl iibVl Jb) 

ii^b l^ ; o J ^Ji kJjJL>- iJ^j JJV( k-.-Ua*' oli^b 
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. I J^-5Laj i, <^pL j <Ajji 4_JJa.“J ^JI kOJAjj 4 

*■ j-i ^.lLjJ Oj5w £jlij 4 yU \ A~4yb <L-L- 

a LJ L J 1 4 1 -A^A^j AJ^Lp^j *L-J AjcijIj 4 AJ^Lp^j *L^f Aj^bj i 4 +JlSj 

i^li^JI £j^>f ia^wt i fiijjJl ^li^JU 4 : +. J U J5JLJ LfLS' a^* yli 

<Sy^ 4 ^^ OV \j* 3a~wVl ^t*5t {j* Of ^il^Xj 

flj> J5 41 ^Jp \£y£ ^jlijJl ^jA Jo^jIajjLS ^Jp 

JJLL ^p j**~> ^Jl LL/idll L«f . aj jjJl £jli^Jt <JLp j^JJ^I L« ^a ^jli^Jl 

. Aj LUa3 A.* .*f U ^li^Jl 

Alp ^-»*j Jj J f) Ajp ^-*j Jj>- 1 j vl) J&-* Aj AO I j ^J5 ^ j 

AJ^\p 4 A^l 5 ^A JL^I^jt 0^j53j IJLA^j . ^A«jL^J 1 aJI^ ^ a a . a ■ J^^JT 

fl J_A pVj . A*pl>j AJ^Lp jt 4 A*j^\j aJ^P jI 4 ioLj 

j 4 aajjU aJ^pb Aj aJk J 1 ^Jp Of -Ip* *L-iVl 

. ^A I jyS \jJi y^Sj c.a^jJI IJLa OV ^iJJi 

oli^P j jJLi Aj j JJI LUaJj OL J y&i of JLli^f aJLA-I sill 

iftLJl ^p 4 a 3^L*JI Jl 4 \£y**~ AjaaI x^ 

4 a-jLj 4^-jIS^ l^l ^jJj>- ol^j 4 aoU^® o~>15 1 j! jl>-Ij jl>- vJj!0 y>z& - 
L^3^p 1 ij*Ul ^ili^Ji j ^Jl jjjJ-l 6 wLaj t 

4_jL y*j ijJiJt ^jljjJl j oU%Jl jl>- = 

icJ&jf Of -Aj jfj 4 4l-#UJ^i-l 4-Jlj ju jb IJLa 
Jl>- yb lil 4^> iJb jf tJu 015 131 (<p JI>Jlj .4^>v 

(►** 4^^ • c^4 j ^ S? 4>^ 

JUi JlL Jj 4 ®cyO^ Of U-li* v-i^i Of 

iiL* cJl5 131 ijlUJl J Ujl^ Of j)' v^LJ^i ^ U vL>Ji 

jjb li| ^JLJlA- 1 ^il«Jl j Laj^«-i ^Jt oLS^Ll ^p . oLj^>- 

t ili*f jV t ^ l a - ^ Nj <Jlj-» 
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2jj *1 L^J 4-ilaj! Cj(jLi>- 1 j ,_jJuO j!^_Jl iJlA oVj 

• lfr«-fr a ' ^ J* lrf“ L$f 

^Jt A-*1^5i O^* AjjjJl LlvoJilJ AjjjJi ^JlijJi ja 1 ~La t .iI L* li|j 

Jt- j*tu ^Jl 4.« .l f C ]l Uf l.t'^IjM^-i — 1 jf <)^Lp Jf- 

4 JL>-I j ULa-f O^^-* JSj 4 ^LaS < — J .*. l ^pf ^Uij ^f o* ^ 

Lot . 4_~~<a*Jl jA JaaJI oLi Jl>- (J s-j 4 SjLe- LiL?-fj 

jf (J y±£- Q—«J oLi£Jl ijjjJt L LsaaJ I <_j ( ^Ji oUJL^Ji 

*i * 

j t JL>-lj \f^fiyA LojJ 0_^J Ol t-y~0y* JJtS 4 4 JaS 

j i~-llp j Ij . I_L£]aj 4 AjjbiJl j {j\s-y*A}jAJ 4 Ajjlj^l! 4~~AtsJ I 

I^tp j ^«ii aJ^L-aJI jl>- ^^p 5^-oi.l oUKlI o^^ i_ •AwijiJl 

. a-^aaJIj 

^♦b^lii ,^jP J^LaJI iOal*j£)l ja JLs^Jl 

.ijjJa^-t jj-* <>-jJ (J^" f^LpVl *-1^1 4j*-L*Jl j*—-I 


4 _Jjj jAJ 


oUjJLl olUS = r ^UVl *^f 


j*jpj 4 a^jI-»JI aaJUI 4-Jj 4— -a jj li Liij 4 _ai^jcJI IJu c-jw»j jl«J 
(J j £Ai of cJjla- lj| *ili| (jiUdJi ^ <jl . 4i>w» ^OP -^yj>y pipf 

4 i l,; 5 Lc 4jf ^^jLU fOaL5^j-l ^p vJL~ioA-i ^Ul^Lc i ^ ^ 

of jij 4j*I*Jl j*— 1 JijJkf jf V| ix^A ^J'j->r Jf- 

Jf- of tj^4 ' — ^ • >-A..i g jJl j J~~* fjf- V| i«L«Jl oUKJl ^JiouO 

jSJu bUuJl -L>-f ^jA ijjJLil 4, ; ./lol^OaUi^JI ^ I Ij O j J a. tj 

# 

oU^Ll ^ - ti - - J 4 e jA i ^ j • '- j - ' 4 *)La 3 oUj>- 

jf viU^C 4j‘U pj jaj .oLJ^j-l ^ -j of i-iU^X Jaii A^Vl-i 4^)L«i 

if'dfVi t^f iJp 4^tA5L.fi j.- yof J5 of ji—Lu fjj 

l^ T . oJ ^ ..~. i l 4_^P aia A i 0.-4-jJ bU • 4 _j 5 'V <jf Uli 
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jl vl.lt lilj . <-P j^J^I L _j c_ij—*j i JJ v_t4 ) 

1-lPJ Jji j!j V |*L Out ,jXVl V-~>J-I (J^ ^ 

;...,-JL «lJL a)> ejLlVi Stat 1^- ^Ji <uLiijJl jl , ULc ^^>-1 <Lj»« 

^J*f jl vlOj! Ijl ‘O-wilj ii-iaj Lfjy Lit jL^-t Jp lL*> U 

,JJ >-1 iJuJe JLa ^Jj t(j_t>-» IfJlP jlki jl pj^All ja jJLi ilju- Lyp 
. Vl ijljb J^P 1^ l 8 1-1 a 1 )£ jj jl 4A^A>- viL£-C <i V i (l I JLt>)) ^P >-*-■' JL>.. 11 

Jl l*j ( j^Miflj flitl^A-J JL. iil!l J *1^—Vl Jp v_~>w-Jj Lj 

(J j^Vj t vH->L-j^>- ^jp If- ej> j>wJ jl 4 j villi 

Jp J^JLlI 1*1 p w..»■., J ^Jl tL-lS^l J-ib <L*jJl LjL?- 

^yt lil t«JplyL»» Ji* iijJl* iiLjaj ^1 t^Vlj toLJj>- lyl 

^~S AJuflU t» lf[j i>——>vi 1.1* ^j-JjtvjLojV olj L^l r Vl ^ J 
t ^JUl . o^ L ... L ».4 jl <J^*aa! j» liL-ol 

c5*^' iJy^^ <J* ^ t J~aJI ^£*1^ 

^ <jV & Aj j + j\*a JUa>I ^P 

jlaj 0^ JLsA»i ^Jp cz~J 

. lpl,»,~.t (Jly3>l ^Jp JLuj ljl>-lj 4-Jp s Z*~J>Jr 

0 ^ |^J ^ ^ 1 j A ,* 0*j j*j* IaA J ^ 

4 

^ C.y^i pi i lLx>j iLi>- { j>^i iJL^Jt ^JL>wJ 

ej^**-,LjaJl w jt oijlyJt 

*i^Jj tfijU <;( iitUit ^JJi ^^A^JtJi)) jl fliJjLdt ^JJi 
, ^j(saJ>L) | ^..i*‘ 15 1 ^J ^Jf\JU 

^p p^l)i ^Jp <J^*ca^“i j U iiLi 

^ jJ! oUJL^Ij .iUSOLJ r Uij JJJi J^\ li'&y 
jl dtjjb)) oUlS* ^ kiJL^U iS^^t *\c~fc \+»\*X>£+*\ 

^Jp Oj£j ^i>Cw jt 
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-> 1- ljt_i ijA;! iu>ii (JjAi t <ia>JJt eXfii j <j j«iL* o l --A>l 

j^Jj . j*i> '15 - «1JL*» Oiili »\jj l-U «jAj 5 blM oL 

iijAj! IJjm Jjil O-UP jNl l^iP j-p 1 |*^«J of cJjl>- ISJ 


4 /ij- *1 .bll <*hs} \ oJLa Co5 L* ISli . 11* 

L*JJp *i/l ^Lj V ^yiO^-t j*-L*j! 'Li . jil j>—0 ^0»w-j 'bi_>li 


^^*11 lJ^i f^ 4 J^-Oj «*-*•*» 

AJP Aj’f W»l> j»—jli 

£«l ll jf A..-— J li ^-jLi V y*J i<laJ- -AO* 

jaj lO'ifU-l ^J5 <j j»Jp j^-0 aaJL>- <c5Jj t ^t«U- j>oJl 10 a ^Jp 

(_£jJl (J;*jJlj ^alalU ^^aIL ^ 1 J A«i ^£*f of 0 >jJl ~L>-^Jl e^JiJl 


*5j0*if ^JJ! i f>UVl *1^—it i~>lj . j*JUJi j»—I ^jP Aj ibj-W-f co5 

cLJ-I A_j j_£-LJl ^*lb N i ^iiaJLi ^wili i)^Z LcJ iCf 

aJ?j—- ll A-ikdi AiiJi J jJiJ (j^>- Ajjif L» (_^^j jf viJ_50j . isAjJI 

ijl'*-'^ 4 ,^0 jl (j blV t^l^f *i/ ISwU-JU L~S0y 

Jyf (l)f J^ 4 015 lj| t 4 «lp A 4 . ,tl i OLj^i-l; ( j£!j t4^?b*- OLJjJNj 


. #jL*Jl sJLa ( jLt 


j 0^>-15 iijlop! <J jf i^-Z ll £j^»f Oii ilr'J 

lf~* >A>-i_) of t^f.3 4 Aj^ls^-! oOa OLjj>JL] of Jl^ c jll*Jl 
ejlp j jtf jj 4 ^o~Jl JjLftj<l«Lc aJIJLj 

1(5 ojf^ai A^j ajj (J'fe- U ojLp O^i *5fJi I.U- l(jj 4ykj>JJ 
,Jp - 1 <Oaj V ^JIaJI J -X>-jj t y^>- J£ ol 1o5aj , bJ j~>- Li J^£- 

0_j5it ^ <£(jf JLam A.jla.* iiL 

iib* . aJI>-I «Ja Ajf ^J. t ^. 1' AA^8jii-l_J t #^<L 

A~^»L>- eOAj 4 ^-■■- > xi j>-ij lT 4 0_^fi 0_^5 jj V |J <-,>..» 

OU if x*i *0^ ^blU . oL5_£»JJ 
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L»x*j . ‘iD-L C)j£j o! jA JUs-jJl 

»^LaJ o_^j 4>JiJ-ij ^~iL* jUaji 
Jj-L^aJ ^1 ^jlijJli . (_^t j-«Vl i .i Uij V JULj i <50 

Vj ‘p—^1 (*^* J* 4>* J* 

. iilta JSt >_.lla~j 
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U IJubj ti-jliJl j LfJj 1.1c |i 

<<i^4lii ^jP Ajb 1 !i AjL|A ^ ^ C ' « ^ 

■I+.Iaj Vj*g^P ^jP ^iij^ J tl^ljj 

C-»LjJ^I { jro iijli* O-idP AA3 |^j A.igla'Jl <Lj1^4^J ^>*1 

$ 

15 ^Jl 1^1 Uj oL^Jjj . j£*y*\] ^-jJLdil jj^lJ\j 

jli oJpIaSj . ^jjl <J^>- Aj^l>* LA C««-J ( J^J i J*j2 ?*-U oLp 

4 4 

4©J>-!j ikJ- V t^jJl ^ o jr^ 'jr^ J*n ^ JM ^ 

4 

( jA- v—a,l«^ j^i jLcp'^I l«X* . IJL>- j ./>* <~&_y J 

ijjIaJ Jb-^J <u‘Li |*JLaJ \£j . ^ytJauit 1 $jwsj '.j-LP k_jiki£ V 1,-^SU licjjjj! 
* " * 

Ijj <i|* Kijia^Jl eJLA liijj i jiaJl jilj L«Lc ^>j\ju * 

jl UilC-l jl 4j^i -L>-!j *C_«^i 

Jl «a~ l ^Ja- jU J JJO . jl&Vi i—i-. t 5vj j\.i*« Jal>- ^Jc- <u~» <o^laJl 
ibliH <4ji^-t (J^a * .m«L Ulc l-l* |» |^ ' i ^j>y o jJILa 

l j£J *V '-*■* jf* ^r* JjI* ~^rji <j‘L 

U <jj*J jf ,j£-£ (_£>• w.—J ^jJ-L J*-L*^ LLaaJI 

'jj^i \j* ^1 • 

1 -if? j^^r* jUaJl jl w«^ 4 (»—■lf«J iji <~«aJ ^.^a' 
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. IjLaaJ JtfVl j«4* ij y** J a .»>VL _j*£tll cJUa^Vli i 

jjl LUaiJi J£ ( 3 !>UsNl Jpj t-cLLS JSJ <uli!Ap J£ »_iyJ of viLU- 
J>-loi> jJL*Jl oj IJL* y ^.laJlij »2JJi l^.t ^SjL 

ILL* ^L-f (Jp iJJ&-\ji\ (^Ldl jjiaj Ji) . jiu (Jp Ifr-A*.; JUlojJ **lj>-f 

Jjp vi-J-lJ-lj *J^aJ\ eJuk *^ii JbjJ Jjt* i»lp 4 e.st,j .j£jd\ ^jA I 

# . » 

b A ^Lp ^1 la > La L «.>.* Aj O' Lff' j *A a 4 *■ t 4 p.«.«ia 

* 

ci<L$ Lv ~s p-> a_—*L p aa./a,< Oj^i ^y^all 

. y*!^Jl »iiiAA £^jLL (_jf ^liOLwwl viJL^x a£j* i J&j (Jp J} j-ji I 

l$J ^_SJj ^1 ii^UaJl LUaiJl ( J£ 

*(_J~“ ti^ 1 ^ * L /*^ 1 (J^ Uj fill® <jf r^a\ji\ Jli-I Aj»,..la )j 

* _ _ 
jl jj-l)j ll^J Lij 5 L* U 1 U_^i £jl*jil >—*j*j (j^* ‘ J*~\ 

L* jlj IJUh iijJU Ujopj . o_j£Jl j iij** tlL-il Oy£j 

ii ,*11 sJLaj *211-1; ^lil jU«aJ*i/l *j£- iL* ,j'fr <i j*j* »jil 

iijJL liJLf » 2 lta I4J ^ 1 > kyjxi j^t J liL —• kJa 

, y>_f*i p—'l p-f* ^ J! ^ lP ^1 

. *iU jj ji>cj ^Jl LLjm.ll iiy»-* la.—» 

SjJ^Ol Ojljj! dJUL> U Ulii 1 

» ( _^-iJl ulUi Uj <(0_j£Jl |*4*D ^ Oji-L^ ,_yUl jj . iii»l>- 

“ « 

l»^aiJ la>" 4 ,< » ^ a 1 O' 

. <lix ^JJi U wiyu of y L* !>*j 

l*4A> a O Ou Uj oli^jJlj (Jl oLJ^i-l (Jijf O^lj 

oJLa (j aJyf If ^f^S" »y-j . ol»^l*ilj ^Jl ol«J^Jl 

*V| i jl^jl o^Scj olaJLJLJl 

-,1a..pi JLa sjl^ji f^Js (_jJJl _/jdl (_JwLa ij jaS. k *&y (_JjJ |1 ajf 
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_b>-! i Js- ^ilf V ^jj'6 jJJJJ iL< jf l~>- Jijj jlS tal U _jf i \ * \ t 

, <Li ^ . *— - 1 I ^Osj |_JaI£ . < Ja i e.XA aJ^—? 

* 

^jjji j*-L*J . j*—<Vl ^ L«Lc «■— a.i . ~ . -^ a^^J. j*-f» jj 

18 ^piujlj i eJi* a. a. ? Jod a^1£LSI Jj^jiIL ^c-I 

* * 

t jt - JpLilJI {j* Ub<i ^j o Ji~> c*J>jl jlL 8 jj. i* .... 4 j) 

cJUajI j_j& of k-.-.*^ |*—d ( v 4 Aj kO^ 1 • '■* <► 4 * ij (^-waill vjJjj 

kiita j> IJLa jf *j jaJ jf k— j£j i <5 ja i^JJt ^jJ-L j~tL< 
L. p -^ 4 J jf jA kd^'f# (**4 A> kJlill (Ja_j ■ 

jf ^laT., i ^JU t «,..<3^il Jl I ' -La-j Li ‘./^f L* jj J^L 

jf < ^~~ > *0^1 $ d^^f Ioad jj t k 1 -Xab a^>- lS^ l _^Lo j^ji k_i^jo 

A.Ow. ' r j^jjl Li p ^4) jf k - *-■ Ajj k jf' f A^^i t^f jfj kJ_^iJl ij-Allil L» 

<jj ik'. i l*ULjl J j^. lij jJJj Aj^fj iiy»f*f Oj£j) aJJ LJ^ii 

(J if jf jli A4-ii-t jj . ,jl*j jjji ^Jl <JpLiVl 

k ..U a . i JjLaJI jji tAj] Li taJ_j kJ y±>%»S Nj A.yia'l 

ly^fj jf kib^X . Lfilj Am*J^JI ^ f^j kj w » 4d l 

kiLV k jcJj-i j\j ^"f 1 jlj Oj N JjXX- 

LUoi jv^-aJ jJj'f ,_jAj jJUi jji b jjhli Uxx-j . g^f« iJLSjl 
(*— f ^*41 _/^1 a^ u Jj-*^ (*-«-* jji V--JI liij .«_^f 

0~~J J_jj! aL^VI JS” (Jx-j koli^UJl jjx Lili p^aJl ,^-aJ .Li 

*ck* # ff*' ‘-^1 : (_M lT - ” j J - ^ <-f^* Jr-^ ■^'^jr’r 

jJJjj JUaif O—. L-U ^ OJlS l>J iX*aij ^jJl U L»Xx 

. a ; . / > a! 1 jJLl ^jx-f Ixjj iiiL^ kO~>l^ l^j L» k_sviLj 

Uf iy V Ait>L*5 Nj ij> N ii“>UJli .A^^jjl jJsj Lit L»j 

jf cJj tjji) ( _j~* ajf*& j le 1 ^ jjji ji jf k 

> , 
aUJ-I Ai^kJl oi^j k^ Ai*>U- J^if ^li k^ JJ l _ r 
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.Ubc* J* ^ |JJ» J yci 


iil^jt jJ^jt U i /i\ £*lj j ^j* OJ 

JpLcVli t»^jl»lil-l V ^.>i^ail J Jui> ot o'ill«Al«*'ill 

iiLcil oLiiUdl Ji ,^ 0 * Uf illalal-l o'i/UxL-.'yJ jj^j J* LlJ 


^ pi j( OJ^ai ^1 C->Uj-^_yll ilyt j( Jj (_£y»J ijaij L>-J ^yLJ 

tj*p\> Ji.1 (J LllL+La OxLL J OaJaiJl e-XAj i<LLJl a^jiJl J L^. 


Jp) «LiLjII Jj Jl J-^yj Ol vili^c ajt ^yaj ii>l«Jl 

ol«L>Jl JJ iJl-iJl ob'^UJj jl ^v'LJl oli^UJl J1 (Jlill J~- 
dUJJ vj-» oli^U Jl Oy^ flkJ oli^UJl JS3 jl tiJ^sJl 

UJb^f q tjisli j-~ J* i£c ^ J ^-CJi ^!i ^ lf ikJi 

!jl jVtj Jl Uj k tjh\ siDis nyJ li*j JJaJ Uli k JlU5 iyJ> 
LLa» jj-L (UVl Jl al>-l ^ja j^JJl (w-~~Jl J l- bfc ji* »^ll 015 

JL.>-t (1 LUa>w*J iliXP^/l ^Lo J j^i t (■ y ±.I 

* # 

ijOj-Ul a^LUd Ifc - o— »■> 0* (O^ 1 ^ »^.tll L*Li* 

V a^«il~a il5c O^Sw* jJl jU*il tilli 4 0JLJI jt 

< . 

J5 lyt» *1 j *£-1 aL-iVl o_yO O' >4 Jl££ jj xs-j OjJ (>• O^jj 


Ju>- jij . ^y^Lill a^^JJl (Ji> £* (JjJJl <bUJjl U ^jjl *L«iVl 

let" ^ Jl '^;‘**j jl Iff* 1 I.ap IjJ 4 4jJL»a 3I a^-bJl ^ja mJ-IaII aJiA *yr^j J5jL 

i^al>o U15 Iffil J l^iliipl j 4 oli^«Jl J| oLaJkJI o^yii ljl5 
»ly>*lj jt Uli viL5Lc ii^^l aJjb Ji^j .^15 laJjjKil jlSoVll {j* 

{ja *\jm> I j—* Jp [ jp\jS'\ *)lj 4 oli^UJl Jl o*yy». > «.» U tS-iy^ 
jl (JJLSsX <jl* ^1 IJU <L/t J OJilfrl li^i 4 aOikdI jl ^Ul 

Jl j jl vALI51*1j ^Jl i^jLiJl oIS^aJI JJ ii^kJl i j~j£j ^Jjcj 
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aJ cJLS iJUall II* J Royce j] .aJ^JI oLi%Jl 
Jjj ^ Ji^T o5bJl oli^UJl jjb JJlL jlS U ,_U 

i 

, tfUlj-k Ijjb 


jf dLZs jf J ^ ^f tfj! V !Aa JJ 

cw (_^f y Vj • O-^jjf Oi jjSj b *y-L aIxjcJ 

y ^lUJl ij *J> ^ -k—;Vl oli^UJl of oV y>\>- 

• o^ ! Lr**^ l-l> ci L~Li L—Li* ^^»«J o^fj • ob JLill 

4 

A^Ll-l o'VLA-l y 3 *- 1 ^ L*li ^|~>*-■■■.< jli ^y>-f <j>-L) 

a-JLjJI o^libbxJi tjudi . ao*^ ^y^y~ b^~s o_j^j 

ii^iS- j^j ioSsjkj . ijJOc^j aJLjL? Oj£j (J_jaj>*1I aj l- t - z i La.1j ( j5f-£ 

a Lid! ob LA P «o-jb bj jf a«^L£-I LA ajLLJI 

^jjUl «ul--~il ob LA P jbj i->- £* A>Lidl o>b LA 1^ tt_-> ^1 ,_jjJJl 
l j£}j .P £* ajLLiJI ob LA i^j j^i iw-j 1 ajULJI P J jlS - b| jjj ‘_>- 

.Ulii^Ul oL»5UJl jio ^ Lib vJ>U AJU-I 

^ jS I P» jf £w»I^Jl y ■'r > o* ^ Jr-* 1 J*- -*>• 

^Vl j^s U«->w> 1 -La jlS - bj jV ‘ iJ^xJL- ^ ^ eJJb V 

I*xa ^jl L/i<t J'J -P jr* j-S'f UAjf j j£*> jf k —?” *— 1 jf 1 .1U-..- 

<J_y*-*-- P -3 jLA” bj jV 1 jlab^ j|fA jf ^ Oj$Cj V jLill 

j oyJLA-l jbj iP y c-A li< LA ^ n_> y i_Abi 

. AjAiLi Ai^b- jJjU wj^b>-l jf ajL. bJI aJL>- 

iP y v_ Alv£ jjJ ob »_j i y <—Ab^ j^J ol- P o^!L? bl tjLiil 

y viLjJ Oj£j jli a J.j: oli^Ap s- U JOa» j j J 

j j£> i<Jo^ > *3‘'3 o^b>-i jf J^<».>Tii ajLLJ Jl Lei Laj^J jf L j j ■/•> 

AJlALej^L)! 6 -Laj . AjiiLC^Ul oli%Jl A)l>- ,_j oLSb'yi jAJj jjjjJ 
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* * 

^J—P 4-0—J-fiJl \jyS 1 1 ^_>- jV c <UJL-JUftI.ll 4jfl—JujJl 

o oli j <j ob ^liJl 

^Jic i^liJl wUj OJ . iJli-l y& jj-J ^/°Vi IJ-A jli JL5b ^J^jj i(J^ft->Jll 
# * * * 
i j~S Ijjij cicjjjjl ^a^A-I 5^3 ijJLiiJi LLjOLuil ^jA I jyS ijjj 

LL 015 ^Jl 4JtLuli ^jA £jjl iJlA 0^3 lJU i ^llalt ij Jlo!) ^yk L/i » t 

a»,v3,<1) I^jIj 0 LL. 1 p aJL iLLiJl 4 j^ kJl ALJUii c LfL^ 

Li Lull ^Jt ^JLt aJ 015 1/ c Jj-*-»>lS _ oli 

. i.jJUaiJl 

jVl caaiLJI «^ii <Jy! ol <3^ U i_iL(A ^a viXL 

IjLaSJI 0 -La 't yjjJ .i-ljjJ^-i LUaiJl jAj l fjJl 

4 m« > 0 l l» ^ x u 1 jL*u 2 aJIj 

gjjj igl^D t«jU oUK If- ,jJl LUaiJl viUj i-Lji -1 LUfliJL 

tla.>- L«Sojl Ia~T" LjI jt t *C^lJ! jA jl L»l# ii|i . IjUaj 
j\ . LUaJL L< ^a L'woaJI ^y]\ 1-La cUa jyJsA-\j 

d. . j>* Lfljf tiUj jli tg^jJLk* yO^-l Oj—» C CjJ lilj cJU ti} 

lib . o^-dj Cjj) oa\i <Sy^ 

Libi *Sj* ^JLla^ 1 i-ij—j < 5^-ni o^k-ai jlSJ d cJi 

^ ^ 0 t ^*^ 3 l^i A y»^3 

^jA ii‘J^ L'wOli 4j Uajt o-La 0^3 ^JJ a .-o ^^Ls4i>*j ^JLp 

LL 0 j 3 ,'ja kj-.-.a LUajJ! oOaj V la 1 ^ 5 p U/ 3 > of <51^5^ IJIa 

j p ^5JlJ .li^Aj «j»j edil^j i jU oUJ5L iiaJ^4 

•\>~JJ 'jVlj . S jAa iSy^" 4*^ /3 A ) 1 l|iL A>jJJi A~ /3 S i S I 

1 ^« ( l .L^i JJ ijjJUt ILaxll c*. OIlI^ 0 llfl>" IjjJ 

^JLiiJ 0 ^" AiP c> 5 <^ 11 !^ ^a JjVi 

i o^>-b.« J aJI ^ J^j^ y** y>~\ al^l ^ryL3 c LI ,/i all 
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jl <£y£~ ®-J^ij a.-a s Lc|j <■ Ol ' ifl- >j* jli—^u v^JLjJ j^Sj N ^.»>- 

viUi Jl Uj jlip^l ja IfcL* J~A>j jJUi Jp aLL®V|j . JSt 

,»jj5j| j l JlLo) l> O'^KnS A j . /i i il l o.1a J vlLjJ n jU JplyL* jl Jl/Lf-lj 
i-ij vLLoJ j_j$j j-~- £yJl IJu»> ja LUas ^ts t ojS jJ 4_-tjli jl 

oL*U^*^l yy _^iSJlj . ij'^Kus LUas { jt> lit ij-Li j! t^lixf-l jl 

^ jf■ ^jJl j'1 • *-^"lj A--A* (J^>- j^L*i Aj^-JJ^j—Jl 

oLISJL Lljii j^£j a>1 cLLSLc Ail l-i* ^y® LUaaII 

jl LjSLc ®cS 3 4 a> _p LLas c—J <J_^SCLl LLaaII j-~>- tl-l^jhj »j» j *jf» 

LLas aJ£1I LUalJl l$-j j j£j ^yJl aJLMj ajaIJ! a!a>JJI J L_jl jj>j 

LLaaJ! aJLk o—L>-l j jl 4 Aj j.i j~jit Jlill J.««..» Jf- JU^ti L®_LJa5 . AjjJ 

<k~^l JJ IgJj jLJJj o-l>ij AasI_j j-L-iJ J>y Aj^i 4 (lAoLfllA-^ll)) LUaaII JLa 

Ijil <ujiiJl j*y?j • Ij-AS' j* I iJUA Ul LjJl j^L j »_l>-Ij i*jlj . A.jiiill 
ifljjJaJljjtlJjUA LaJsLJ JjVl AibJaJb 4 l jCA> jy laj AhjIjJI JsLj jl 

I iJLfc J- 4 j*—-kiUj jwy jf Lis' UJ»Lj iyUJl 

i«JI^Jl <L*aaJI :JjLa 

<UhAa)I aoJJI ; 4_^jIS 

-LI J&...1 jL aaJ JJl Ail L®li ((jlj Jglyj >,** )) a * .✓?. o 11 jJL jl) jl LsAyj &4 
aaaJJI jli JjVl aJU-I ^ . Ljli *i?l ..* jL aajI^J! _jl jli 

^-LLj AAil^JI jls a*j!lJI AJli-l 4 _ 5 j 4 asjL*a AmAlaJI Ja^ 

•Ajwa-Sjl A-3 k_ib^- (^jjl JJajl Ja-I yfc IJjfcj . A;ilS AjjiS.ll J-*-£ A4 jJ aj 

•r^V 1 

AijL^A oJL>-lj 4 A*jl_J jl JsLj jl. ; *^'J J Jli-I 4 .« .. la i j 

Jf- J-A^ kiLli ^ 4 AjjlS ^ry aJ^Jj 4 aoIS ^j^Vlj 

JS liAj 4aJjlja iolj LLaaJI ^jA £J_, Jj <~Ju JSJ e-l>-lj A*jl_J 
(p or (^) Jl® a..a* 4JLl*S i>-Li La-AJp ^y^-ij . AjJUl Li .yall Jp .U, 
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j f . -1*5 1j iJJjjJ of •kf- Jijj ^ ^ ji~» jf jli J»lj 

j_j£j i(p or q) 0 k.Jat i— :jS j! J v jjOaJj^ 

t q jie \^J jTjJ viiJ-iSj tp j}e\^j ^Jl OljjJ 

(p or q) *_j 05 j\ (j-0^ ,_j j*J*>L« j^>>ljjl jjObk ^y> y&j 

(p jkLj ^y*-jliM jlUJl ij «or» aJuaai«< i*jtj ■Sj^-j _yif V IJLa ^ 

j <>f ^y» 4 or q) 

^ * + 

* (J ^ b u5 ^ *^~L*<2o la ^J,p cJj*** j^ 53 j t (p or q) J jiil 

^yfi L v- 4_j^* o->L<jf iilofc of jJt Llzj^ 

<*jI^ -Oo^j (p or q) ./aa!i oUa ^f ^jl^> jL ^pULli 

oJL>-lj k| jCLOljJi JLOXJ t tUaiO* j OyU AjpJ^JyO 

(jJJ.iSj 4Lft^liUj oijlj Li p jt£i : q ^J?bj ^y>-Vtj P ^i^LJ 

•o^aill 4_jj5 jf j-L^j j 1 JyL of I-La cLa^ULJ i*ilj Li q 4 «./t a I i 

«r 

ij cJLi-i jA Uli t«Ji>-lj a^ 9i_a 4 jC*i\j ^f- Juol*j (p or q) 

*L-iVL ) J- va -i ff-i <jli 4isle- *juojj .q 4 ~Ji 2 }\j p <...Ja 2 i \ i)L»- 
*i j*j jf 'jA-lp ij^jj y* ^ (J^ jfi 4 ^j \' .* .+/ 3 , 6 1 1 i_j ^k>u 

jU L« Ijl 4 LL34II e »La j Ipj Jl j_$f ^ju. 1 v_i yu 

Ijjj . L«lc y >f Ioaj .q w*Ji5 jf ,jj^£>j p 4^->j.^ jf (j-W 5 <JLLjJ 
1J.J j *■*' TT ^IJi^ooL (p or q) <~Ji aU ijJ'Vl i>-^Ul ^~oj 

.IJS-aii <j j p)) jf (J1 jwJ T F 4«4jC3jLs4:> q 4pn ^y> ^ of 

T T T F FT F F 

I T T F 

jJJLr. 4_ji <ul .(P or q) w'iS' jf J-U» jyi; ya-Ji OU-a- 

Ji>-jj V <if ,.((jf» j Jaai 4(ljf» iiyd ^yuai-\ jJL*JJ jiaO *V( 

eJq- (p or q) JJ J- cJjU- lijj 4^1 jw ^jjl jJJi Ji* 

* 

*ju\ —!l <«waJl Uli J-MisJl 4j^fj , 4_-pLdl <>-\ * p -^' 

.L^I^LLil 
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j\ <jx*e JUiLLiiJl Jtji *1—iVl «J> ^ J^e>\ 

j Uj 1 | « ii>-|jjl UL^laJI ^.US jf Jaii <- 1 j >w-J-iS 

.(q ^ iliu c~J P)j (q jji P W)j (P and q) Jp *^1 ^JL, 
Jcis\~p L-J ^f ^ypf (q £-4 iLtu c— J p) J y>\ U-Axpj 

j L* jij *L—iVl Ulli» . 1 . 1 * y£\ ‘tT * 1 <- 5 ^ X) il*»* 

JljjJ oVU- ^yk Ul IjUiaJlj j JjuJI _ Jlji 

jf l^iJUtf J JU^«J «P Jjcs-\i <Jui-! j|i tWU P C-ilS lil . JjL/d! 

(3-L-V3 J JLSxpi ^ylf liU> tP ^iS jf jju<9 ^Jp il»l -j 1,-iS 

t_U 5 LL^aiJl ( _ r A*j i L L a iJ l JS J tUUdiJ 1 

.\Ajui\ JS 

* * 

cJljJ If- ^Jl AJb ^laJl ^P Iki-U ^*xi( 0 ^ OOjt -li! 

£-4 <44^4 c._J pi 4 «J>-lj i4j_p0 £-JjjVl 4 joJLx>JlI 4 j.JL. 4 a 11 

< * 

« 0 >-lj jjj il*-< Jci^Lo h—J q ip y MS j! iq 

.(p/q) (tq £4 iiil4 C>~. J p* JJ vJy-»j . iolS JiVl 

UUj (j . llyl^ AJUCA O ' .i«.. J Pi . ^f 4 p/p Jlill 
«p/p» jf of OJUjJ 4 ijjlS Oj£j p (jf •£*~p\j}\ 4 JLA-I 

iJjJLl ILalJl ^a j! .p~N = p/P(^l (fiolS p» ( _jjJ l^f Jp 

L*-Up jJJJL) 4 OJJj { jA j&\ yb L4 illXA L 4 li 

. ^ILj (jf I^.A.i rt ll (jllj-i ^LL-X; Oj£j 

4jf A *waJ l eJlA tq j^i p Ijl» Kiu-^aJl <ibjJ jf yj! 

iiiu c—J q jli tJU .q jJLjJ j j^j jf jj-U p 4itjJ jjSJ jf j£x V 

(U (>*j .q w-<iS ^4 

p/(q/q)= «q JU p b|» 

\L~>- iiilS q 4 iii 1*0 p lij jV 41 A* viL-U ^,j: i L»xp_j 
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. <ol£ q j 4iiLs*5 p ^ 

p wUS jl ^ Ifli (p or q) iiwaJi Jl-U Jll ^yilj 

0 

. ^^nJL k ioLS C...-.I q wills' p c^->lS 1SJ cq ^ L aJc* 

l \^S 0j£*> 4*^/1 It t Jjb jjj 

(P/p)/(q/q) 

vilb jU tdjils^ «q^PB < Uj * a . l l JLjlJ jt ^y>ji\j 

t ^.">1^ q j p . q <aa..< o.,.—,» J p jt * 

: jU |*J . iblS JiVi ^ j! *JU-l ^ c. — ; Ji 

(p/q)/(p/q) = (JjU» q j p) 

. ifiij jbj oeJub *■„ --^■ j? l. - o °i^h^»L Jg Lu ^V i ^L.< ji 

<jlV eJL* (jlijVl ^ Jit ajt <Jjt j^ 1 ; -* 1 /-X....11 jl5 JJL)j 

J^JLj j A *. j l Jj ^-t -Xaj a j~S t JJj 

j Jl>«.~.w 1 I ajjj^laJl ji£j t». - ■ I iL^laJl sJLa jj jJLt Vj iNicod 
(jit a^& 4<^l>- l tj^j ^jwjl JCjl ^rj-b>-j....>- i ISjjU-Jlo LjSj^ 

iiai Jb-lj <L»JJLc tjL-j jt jJi£c <1U yLj ,J U» l»t k «V»j 

JJ ilj-£ <iV a-ift ^5l ! j* JjUlt ^ 

dJLL'J aijisLll £jli^l! ci (^t (_^jt V_j 

^ ^uyj <L*aiJl Jebj j^i ijyf CJS *JV i<Jj_)sL-I LLaiJl 

^jJL*ru c_l>-!jt 4i ia , a ,) . <ol^U 4 jj*L 1I Jl v jtli^ y 

Jb»-jj j i |^w J^LjjVl (^_LC 

JLi' ?|L>- ^ iljJL., l^U jlkJ jt ^ ^1 lilL- Jta 

bj Jlill • ^Jt—* ^tij ^ry 4iU jt yy w» J 

jiUj! jj A../ii]\ aJJ> tj JiLa i*j)j ^^J*** 1 * C»U 

0 

l <JL* yf' a^ll ]fi\yuu ) 4^iljJl 
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. P (p or t]) k ^Jlj kiL-U (j k_~P_jj V 0 --~>- 1 y-AjJ 

j~aj Ji aJI !l LI Ja.e 11 i k_~>»j <*>*^ll ^p jy-^ viLjJ j! 

J l-L* jp ^^U-f CoS’ IfOs-j -*yy ^ ^>-L jf Ai_^aj 

,JJ J_^iJl IJLa ^jf oij . aJL- ^Jlij Oa-^j 4jf Jl c~aS jjUjLb i*j»l>- 
y aJL i ^Jlij j^p 2 jJ ^j-AaJl jlyf o| ; <s^jLc« 

. aJL- £jlZ_i 0>-jJ aJI ,Jp Ij-aaa cJj viJJS £» ^S3j . Jj^Ja'Vl Jp 
/jl_J( j>j ijlijU J j^A^U-f coS ^jjl o>-f jli JUS ^aj 
^51 jj N tall aj i iXjUij aJu£ j S/ISa Oaj i,. oS 

ij Jj>->- oi!j . \^ W fi JoUipOp ^ illil! «JLa o^$i> Jij iiJL- 
IJLa j- Lj ALi>-^. . aJL- o>-jJ *V aJI l jvJ k_of Jlil! IJLa 

oDJUj kLJLt tap *Vf kilo* k_JLL>f iljw (_llj--1l 

Oi Ajf JJ C~aS ‘ aJL*> £jlij 0>-jj Aif JJ *ij>* a-j1?£ 1 ajj-a*- 1 v—Jof 

. aJLJI «-1a jjl* o>-^J 

iaJI — I! LLaall y Ljja>-^J jf \li^S jj j»Vl APj^jt .JLaj 

ja ii^Is -to; N iJLJS Aj-Asil Aj'j Jl Vjf yyC}/ju~J\ jrvJL. 
vikf y>yi »l . Aaa Ji:f y\p Laj Jyc» £^a»_>a J*- (i^t 

^Op ^ Jaii J^\ ^j] Itly y-J D Aj-asJI J^if | f O>- t cJi 

(J L. ‘■ ( _ y ^ (Jp jU, jf si-LLp Ol . i?lj! Aillill A-. ^aS' l j 
0j£± _^a Jl j i UjL^ jLSzpVI IJL* jlLJl 

■ u r'>^' s Wi ^Ji JjVi iLiJl ^ kiib jU^-Vi 

a-JlaII Jb^L jf V Ajf ^ I 4 JJ jwj ^Jl aJUI aLuJI L*[ 

y *J AwaJsJt jOaj jf OJj-SLc *y Ajf J jAjj klA^Jia }yZ ya iJLJi 

< 

jji* 4. .Si) A Is- jJU ^j}\ ^yjl yJb yA Aa5Ij yf. yyj l^J Jp «L^ 
^fjJl IJU Jp LfJiJij A>»J-lj .AjsIj JP j-yJ ^Jl jjl—!] 

V Ajf j^~l} k jlLJl j iJL* ajL jf ilh£s V Ajf 

t a L ; ... * ^»jli_jJ jLi^S 4 sLa- Jal^i«»9 ( JL« ^jI*J |ll*Jl j ^~y 
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IU _)f tiJl—Ji LLaaU U f J+Pyj jtj Jb V 4j^j j*j 

. 4->^il LLoaJI ( Ji« L*li *La ; ...i Oj£*> of ^ 2JL-JI LLjLaJli 
. 4 J& 4 JI oJla ij y>~ <w JLijl j *~.if N t<daijl oJL* ( ^LiUf 

(i^Y 1 > tfs* ,>‘f V ^ii tfcJl J^_ jJl iSJUJl ikiJl U 

Jjw. Jp . cb^**^ IfJ) ^kJl j£s V «V» 2U53I [aXs- 

'J y^- ^ « jt -f _ V* Of of Jjl^ Oii 8 jf 'f l-lAJ cJLi ^ Jlill 

LLjij.il ^ 1^—5 I^Of- jj i«iUi j .... J ij i ^JaJL t>»->w> ^j ,J |JL*> 

# w 

J5 i flVj) aU£Ji oVj 4 lo^ ^p o** 1 ^— *j ^i " . 1 

^-L' .^ ->- i(^/"f 1 Juk i^pJi j_^L _^w<jJlj . LJL IJLa c LLjuJl 

jujlmJI J IJLa jf «-iL5Lc_) «.L 4 JLS' 1 j ?-f IJLaj t L.^a.jJl Jp «V» 

LJ^i dUL.j ; ( Ji* k_»UojVl j <uliUL- br i3U- ojJL>-t lili ^JaJL oVU-i 
«JL» (Jp |*i^-l Of* tJy^- C^JL«e»T ,^-Jl 0J>i>-f lili S^Lof ( _ r J JLLi 

^ ij^l t L-j j^ ^ry. ^ ^1 l _r'^ - f 'O^JL Oj£~~* a—jiall 

t2ol5 2 —aj ^ LiJ i^Ju^f 1 —1 j kill*# Aw'LaJi of ^-^ljJl 

OJb“f ISJ aJli-l »Oa V >—j y*J t2;il5 Kyjai j^5b~- IfcAj o^i 
V 4 ;^ «. b*V» jJl oVU-1 J5 1-U tcb*> M 5' i^jJ-v^f y-Jt 

.«not - p» ^y> 22JjJ! iiwaJlj ijZS Aysfllil Jp jV* J~ki ^ JL> 

4 >-^Joj (_ 5 «iJl t «not- p» ^ — . 4 , ' l-a. 5 ' t JjLdJ oVl 

J^y Ajj A4-4>* j^4j bJ^i «nOt " p» j jAj I.J 0 P Lj| y*yC 2 / J O —J 1 

t«p ^j—SnP# aJjL*j) p 4,2a*< <0 — J j <. *ii\^p Oj£j tj U 2—ju 

: Jj ^yiall <4jyij ^-jxj 4 JJ • (-^"b <jf 02^-t 

4jjU» q U i~JJ Jp-yji «not - p» 

<( P 4io c . » b 

j^*il O' ^ULIOj lJ j .—I t bO ..-.1 o^-Lkll oOAj) qJj Ij| 

S^UaJl oJlAJ) 4 4-^iji iJli-i ojjk j i l» Jp-jj 4jf 
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4**!^* iLlaJl ».U| 4-*aiJl £* iiii* C—J <>^a H *-Uj tftUa-j 
cJL5^ ij] U V OJjV iJl-J! <L«L',!l ojj^dJ) «Jla cjtj 

L 4_i yu jt OjL$Lc jj jf P <uix* c_-ij ii^L^ <JL«jtJl 4—^aill 

<Ljl£ p of jji .j ^j! L*1 *ia! _/5l Oj£j -li OJj£J 4 <..L » .^ 1 1 4,.. ^ )I 

[aXS- 4 yVl jjk . 4 j jlS’ ^Jl i- lil-1 viUUiAl {jA JS\ 

• . "« . * „ 

«_jJLSC ^ Oj-£jj 4 *—jlJi-5^ L* l <a> faj 0> OV U 

4 iLJy^- i)l>- y« ^/iS'f i»lp 4-.<34> j^f "Mj • La jy 4_j^ liLaxJl 

( i *j- JJLLi 4 *1 veils' 2i^-iLlaJl »JL#< of L* ^<a>«-0 jy Ij] 4Jli IJJ 
tl.,^.1 lyL 4jt*ljJl y« V-0 (0^ ^ Lj^L ^LiJl 4j«jljJl) 


4l~>Ij 4 «—jJL^JJ 4j^ikJl siUu (_j J l i lpf Of O’xjC 0 y .^311 y» 4 J] J0»-Ij 

JLiJt^UI Irl JjVl r Ull 4 J JUI yilypVl yiLi; 

JO . iJLJl ^U-Jt y .l a—; f C.-- -J 4 ~£-j*&ja 4a *!jj 

OVj til <<not>> 4 ^ bQ £• *ju&A c—J pi) OljJil Oj& Of 

4 jU «not» 0l£ \^a 4 L«lx 4 j| , S^lsUll 4 joI^)I ® 3a 

* 0 a J _*Jl Jotjj Vj cJi !i]i ibjy <-»_>— l» Jjjfc 

Jl>-y <0~>y ejL*Jl 0jL*k (JijkJ L» 4i^la J«>-y ^>lj ^yjfy 4j]i giy*«J-l 

4,, ^ fc ij *0^* ^ jj& ylj 4 Li iolj 

4>® 4>® >■' jf ^ J] Sjj^L; ejyji y~J l» 

yA y£ i^JJ>»Xj Of Jyl-j5 Oi) . 4-J>w c'l JjL^ iS~^S y^JJl jlOlJj 

£jljjJl yjxi—J of 4j> L» ^^5^4 400^-1 ^UjJlj 4-JUjl ^jli^Jl 

y,. i«i > cJ 4JL « <i jS iJL a of 4 4j0yJL| <LJ L—J l 

1 , 

^ 1 —jdl ^*^1 L4jLjijlo0l of c a j. -iP-t lit 4-^>L>- 44 -iJUJ.I 

Ij] LLdiJl (Oj U]j<^jiijJl Jy yjUJIMJU 4 i*i!_jJl yc- ^L-Vl 

y*j 4 4 jjii' o£j q t p y JiVi 0 ]» «q ^ HLa V p® 4 ,^JJ 

. ijCAHa 4 j£*i\j J&-JJ V 4jf ^stfl^Ji 
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OJb^f (Jw t jy ^LiJl'i^Jl jj 

*Ai\jS j-'-*' jt <JLJ1 ^JlijJl J jiJL t- j^i i <ajI j£ 

jt L*li ^ .**1 jJl . ^5lijJJ iLLuS" LLa> j»,j>t* L* li«-i 4j**L«it 

,jy*j p2J jf OJjl lij jiJ| t^yLju^t 4~*~ j Ji l* ^ C_ J LLaiJt 

jj^-l lj> j ij~* l^L> (J LLaaJI jU tjlUJl oljybJ. 

Jb-jJ N l|ij . LUdJ <J i o! jij[j oUpjj oljliiptj £jlij 

^UJI 4jt*ji>%£ lip-L. LUaJaiJ i L ^LLI^Ul j^i IJJ i <LbIaw* 

J ^ (*J O' 4 J^* j*^(il 

. ia~_jdi f\y£ JJLJI ^JlijJl 

iJLJl ^Jli^Jl Jb»k jt L.-jVl ^yA 4j| ,i > ».,« jjjf JLizc-t ^[j 

^JLI i*iij iLi>- ybj<ilo- J»lyL«» jt 

jf- /■*-*Jl ijjlij j] . (jl—Jj J»!^L-» iuljJJ j^& jl-iJl 

»_ .--11 'jQ t <JLJl ^lUJJl Jp u-Jl* z U o^jUJil ju>-V jjhj u* li* 

jf J^aiVl y vlJLjJ JUfcpfj tiJt-- ^^U-j ^»JUJ l,it JLLpI N t <c*Jli ^dJt 

C-JU» L* lij LLJ . (_g j . /at ^5Li^ iJLJl <*jljJJ Jb*-t 

Jl* ij!5 <»>-j* i«*ai vlLjJ obis’ .i~*suJl ^L. ^JJI l» cJij OU,i 

^IL*JI J i*jlj _ _ ■■— ; A_olS 0j£j <_^t *Jla j^i -W^iL-i 

^ja «uf Jjf- OL^j IjJj t<olj c--« - ..i V] Lil5 y i ^yuiJ-\ 

vUUi jt< i _«>-yA jljA* ^4> L*-Up j^Jb> (_^-Ut L* iJ^ij jf 

oN jL-il 1 * j> J^ jf Ji^-f . <JL-Jl ^lijJl |i l* n—jiLS^ 

<iL JlaXpf ^bb . IjJIj jviJaJl J juJ £>*■>• 4 j|j < 

*1.^*:ll ^jljjj! j^f c il./ie'.* ^ry Vj tiJL* 

J viLi* J Jib Jl 

. i*l*Jt UUoJL 
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ii 


^6^) jj lA.ya a) 1 





Jl j -if ijjJlJl bLmajjJl Oai Ujl (jj^*i~> 

\ ^y> JSl U ^Ja-SI ^ja ij~ iLy» ^Oj LUdjjJl 

LLaaJI b (_ 5 *j i^jb-Jt Sjil <_j L^xJLilJ JJis JjVl LIv^a!! L«f ; JjVl 

.«. . . ijU . . . «li!s t n j» t*jf» Ji* oU5 ^Jp i£jr*- Vi jV 


t 4 -p Jl t jJ^-* jbTli uy^'-* <_^ i£.y^ bl. /ml l ; aJUI 

< 

Jjbxj Of v—£ LJJ oybl LLiill <JU- j . ^Jl . . .^*J! 

^jpf liwaiJl {y> eJbJl>- 5 j_j-v^> -bis Jjbli ^.'>'J oJbO.--- oj(j,! 

jf J^-iit ^,» l j~J Ajp «p or 4# iLai:^> iwii lLLj} ul 5 \l[ V 4jf 
aJJ vLLl^Jj 4 <<q or c ]» jl« Iv* a^sI^ ^il*j! j aJJ JjJaj 

0 - jf a L^I V J A^Jsjs}\ ) 4 Cj JhVZ ^>*fj P Ajc*1j 

0 f '-J* I Jt*' iJL^-l billj A;li ^jAj t fjCi^Ln, »' - • *>J IjJ I ^^JLa 


ej^-sA> 4 AwaJiiJ e Jj Jj>* 

. Axil^Ji ^y0 <i -bJL^- Oj y*0 sl^«J Lvlp 


^JaJ .1 op 4 jj L ?‘11 Lw 3 j ^Jj 

*4/~^ 4 ( ^ ^ \ OOj C^^UcII 0 «La ^ A- ^.Af ^£jJl £^-l 

Aj&Ii>*J 11 j^*aJl ^JjS" j^V- AA>A>t-S^ 4 a!?L*w f 4^-LS* lj^J>-1 j}2 4 

s^jli^Jf D of * LjoJ OjS^> ^Jl ^lijJJ 

L^JjLj ^jJl bUitaJl aJL>- (j OJJi < j j; ,la*Jjy iLL^ajaJl jj-*^>)) Jjif jf 
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4jli i ^ t <a>LJ1 o^ll J 

Realistic ^yJ^l ^uVi ^ «-—>• J*j . V'^ ijj jjj Kyjal Jl j jLL*J 
jjl i, *—«'_j Jlp <Jl jwi jf w--<; bias 

JLu_J 4 £jli^J' jf < L «AJ <jL*J <Ajtj 4j~9lJ j ^ a T J J* jJ^ jf Ljijf 

^ .zoology objJ-l i£Ul jLL> jkll <->-u ^ ^V' lJu j! J 
4 £_5Ij^-J' * a\'^ Jp ijiJ j -rf> yj 1 ^jjc» vJl—»I ,_jisdl 

. ^iUJl a Jl>-jj ^Jl 4^jlijJJ A,.ila , .ll 

■XaZju 1*J1P ^Jl £jlijJl Jl I ^r—it j! Jjf ^Jli jV' b*f 

aj^i>JlI AjjJJI iol_pl jp <aIj£ l-lh ’• j j_^> U i4^jj jl jl 
<ilj 4 ^JaJbj) «^*al>*il J (j-^jJ-b L^Jjtj Jl?jj (J-*-® Jp 

'i/ J-lP JjJuJl 4>-j J-Pj t ^jLijJl l*j>-b 4jti^ eJb-lP jJL>-jJ 

Jj’ 1 j«-£j Jyf 4oUx* 

t jP 4^J»l^( "V jf jvSjjjf ^l* .-Xi>l JaJ jJSj jJ 

OjJjiJ JL* ^jJlj 4 is^*ll AjJai a ^ Lf- |»i&b ^1 i«j^^oJb oljJtXo 

4jU< 5> <J .*£»- ^f) i*Jjf (JJjl_»»J jwij ^_J\Jj I jL j*5cA-l LfJ 

L» JaP a •b£*i JaaJI jljfcJl ^jP j^J^f ^pjl i^A-^ab^ll 

_jP L»j) C-i® _yls . o2ja-j\.\ i*j!jJl L» 4-ijw«j 4 4Ja* <dii- J 

I^-SLJjJLp j 41 j-L£ illL$J 4^bj jjijijj I ^bf ^ 

^Jl aJjLjI jf JLjt t ( _yJJlj 4 tb‘^bJl <jL <Ja>»JL)l ejjfc J 

]a'lij . }\j££-\ Oj^i l»JLP ^Jl Aj»JI^Jl \jy*p l* • jA 

LfJj J-A: (^' J-5^ i j£ j jy 

jyJl jf JLiLpt)) 4 «p i-JiiJl J JuLpio . i rr Jai.]\j iiMp <J JJL*ii jl j_j$LL-. 

Jjli« J j-^ij ■ l-L* 4 i j~‘ j! ((i = Y + Y jf Jiipf i) t #»L^liJ! 
lLLL jiaJl . 4y*4Lfli3 A> w jjlj ^^4^ ^.JL l jJ \^ IJla 

|^-Snj jJ O < ~~fz oJj»IP ^*U,V ^V 
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0 

(_$! Jliil jJ-t- JL>- tilA jjrf* Uli -Lilao ^ ijjiij OUi 
tL'-U-’ JLil*ll ULa oj • #oLi (jf JJLp-Ii cA-. /itfl t y ^jj 

Oj£j Jij 0%<i L* ciLjJ . i*J!j jf- iL?- y sj ^1 iLA-li . JjAJL 
(_^!j of JLilpI Jj»i . X>-\j}\ y j&\ sXs- (_j! jf tO^Lo y dLoJ 
OLoJ dj£> 03j . u^*i y jS f LjjJ La . ol» J*lof O_^_>- 
tO^Li LA AwtiJi Jaii O.—. J 4jf i]jXj JlA3 . J.iOjI y ^Jif t_}~^ 

(JIajV( jlj-tL. j-SLa LA i v ■ /?> ' 'U L^-nP y r * ~ t jc^3 c 1 A f 
<- j*.sr \I <jf ^J-C’ Jl«of j j^SL' oJla . Verbs 

. jU»Vl L*Jj jldl *LAVl «Aa JS" iJ5 o>0 of ol£r 
oi Ioa of ojLpI V j^f t aLL*> JLjc_-I ^a L»Li 1 JLa 0^5 

. lASA fjfX~A <if jJ -UA-I y fy J1 £Zy 

X>-y L* > 0 —~J l^| . iJL>-lj AajIj ^A ^jlaXP*yi) AxsI^Jl oJLA 

* « 

iJlj Lli . (p or q) *>L. 0 I. 0 J of* L-..»- L^jA4 LLaiJl j OLoJ 
<J OaZw -i Oi_ij AliLAll 4jLbM 1 Aa_j tO?-lj JLijc* LA oJl>-l j 

of £j)a~-:' V tiJjf ^ilSOl JJL*ll 4-^-Lj /jA <jf ^J>\ji\ yj Lj-JLS" 

‘ Jjill V : Ijb-lj 

0Li J? 1 J& a* ] oJLpI lif 

1 ^jli^Jl oLa (jL*f yt' Oi ^Ji e-US'V! iiJL»«Vl ^a*j 1]La_j 
oli%J L iljjiaj Iajj ij&4 jf<^Aj^j} ^ j—* a ^jL) 

jfe y -^ry ^f of ii>* o* J* if 

(Jl^Ji I JLa J (J.A t La^j 

(*^* -(*^Si of iff OIL ^f of (j-'V-^f (jJ OjS’b ^jli I y-y 

oL xjcs *f cJ j L ii fs***A y\ oiJi of ^i **a>- ^3 0 *^ 

«b (.^jJl Jij-Jl of (^jf tjf^ t ij oil; LA £j‘lij 1 )La 

*^A c 
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V ^ ^J] ... Oi-U l« -l! Ja _ \ 


iijtj'Vl ( _^i 4 i~sai ^Ja*J La »j>-\ Jl i«JL£ 

I y+J . «.. /jl I^. y gy viijl) Jp -li IJlA (2r* «lfl C^Lj 

*Jl J JL 0^ ^■ ■■ Ul l ^4 c .t. ^ . * ..«j *J.I jl Jjjj jl 

L«j 4oJ jCaj l* jli . J*--^- I.La jli <»Jt_j 4 a.i+ %!) j 4 <L^> J » • £• 

Jf Jj-^A-1 (J 4_~c-y -Lai . <«~Ja J l ^jL <J l*li y» ci 
0f C — -•• J t Jo jj viijL itilpVl .Lij ^JaJLj lJU- Jk«JI 

e^lj^ jL ■sLLp'yi iS^o-i ^Jl_) . oiljV 1 aJL>- J Ifilj ^A 4JaJaJil ij^aJl 
aUj-lj 4^‘lijJl Ji fJLdl ja *Jl>yi J jJl JJUbJ aAIa JS\ 

. LiLl* ijj-^ii I ^«aj L*li jliip'ilJ t- Jl jli <JU- i)l Jfj . 4~>l^»l 


jl 4—J-Jtitj ijyL^l_^Jl jj 

^J--*4 0^A Llxl I 4—J-i— 1 f |-^ tXA-^) aj l 0L ^ J 4 4.L* l^»Jl 1 4j**L^" l^l I l^ ■* <4—*t> 
0 j N j*^aJ t viAJi Ojj£Xi . ^ijlLit (_£jJl ^jdlj .>ljtlp'i/l 

^A JlOJ c jI fr>-J aJjIa* J 4jjJWS JiX iJlAj 4 l^t-L^U*! ^Jl 4 aUI £-jj 
J51 j\ }S f i*J Jl jJj* U ( A^aj jl *jl Jf ' r ->* r i 1 ij 

Lo l^li . <U5 4j L Ji Jo ^ jJi a^LJL* 

jL^pf ji ((4 jjJ^I Aj-J^>wJi J 0 ! Vli ft J) j 

4 J 5 viLli ^^kdl aJVLL«)) (J <Syt^ 

(^-ri -^Al SjLiVl lit JU Ul* 6 ^aU? 

<J>-J Ji yj L-AJ (, \A~£ oyjtj ft ^JC^A j} ^ 

* 

jJcju La>w jlS* Lo iii ^ <uLLU LL Uij ft <u5JLaJL)) JiJl 

ioLs^liJlAj i iii Jaj ci. U wJ I^A L)l^ i 

^10 I JLa i 4+«Ji$ J AilP^ Lo^U-t- 

jlOw ji ^’J *^9/^. "! cA 

so 



j la] tali’ o iUJl Jj iijJLJl ^af J liatp ^atcpl 

0 

<Jlg ij&j |» j> li* op t liaLp IJLfc oli jij . till Ji j*Vl 

0 

1 ybliii alipVl op j*> Jii> ^Ui cJLi lap (JJUaU iz>y 

j »^li of 't“£ Jjf J* !-!■* ^P , -^!j • x — J '^ Cj^ 

4jtlP*i/l ^^jll 1 -La of ^t'1 1 ^jg- (jJIa»j IJLaj , ojtlpl 

oJ^- JaJis J la' . o ii jAj i ^-A ' J I j*Jp li* oV 

^jjl i-ikil "jj-^ll tl ^lij if iJllA cJli U la] t£i J& ji 

^if j\ (jJjO •' ^Jl 4. ala l l l o jj. < a 11 ^P (jl^_jl . lf~P 


t 4~jj^»lll oLvIjjJlj ^jiajJ.1 (ju t_-j^*Jl ^J^-l-UJl {j* ^J> tiLjJ Jl>-^j 4jp 


i— IjjJl Op .it^laJl 
^.lat..* titp li>-j 


••Vi 

i 


J^f j i-<i^ ii iJlA Op ^iaJtj 
0 

4*a1 2^a c jj+0 *- tAi* i 


i>- j al£j 1*^" Ic^ oUa*^* 4. 3 la ' .* a j y~j> b tl—if illlA t)f> Oitzll 


jj jla '.It < l^a~ * 4—-J^>«xll £-ilijJl Op 4JtjiaJl eJL fj , ^,j£- 4jla 
•JLa Jl >-y 4j| t_J^Aj Ji *J.\ jl i^laJl 4^-Ul Jjilpl j . oaJjt Jallij 

IfitSj jXj Ifip t ,_5* 1^ ttl^P tli alb- ^ tij*A Oj^j j_yA !l 

.Ijila ijj*ai\ ^ vit^j Sj^voll ^jg- *Vli» •Xf- ^ laj 4jli LL^pj 

v-^-—< til_>jJ by*i i) <»’i* ‘ ^ jb** tj* ijj^ Vli* JL>-f la^i 

• oiA ^ji* j] ilfUJl ijJiJl ali^-^J 


taliip'Vl {jt- jJ- 4 ^tf Jt*^f f Jib 1 *Xpj 

J^ill t^^iJl of lj_y tilAlOjI _/Jt ^ill P^jiJli 
4j Oj^Uj -V _^£if (i-Ul Ulc t^ikis ali^.^U 

•*t_r^ tj -tt*j titp ‘ j\ 4 I)! jj i a : « * titL bjbkj . ^,^-S (^b 
»i* JiX v ioJ.4-1 op t (^aUJl . ^XjaS’ ^ ^Jl Sjj-aII iUt 

jA 4 _i 2>-jZjb Jj ^JJl JjVl ^sJl u-jj_iJlj «o y+S-'j-i (ji 4 Ojj-^aJl 
0 

<Jl>- jj tii ia:»* it[j li* jjt* *^*p tjJUaj *-■ 
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jlaJi <y?y y> *-X* t L«Lc IAa JjJjjL j^jit ^£pf C—Jj . tiy-y 

Ol cl yAi L cJ< 4I \yyy**J\ Jj f • Lf* - * cM*0*j 4 >»jjJI 

^ a \S ( y *)l Jb 4 . ,Ji £ : ^^Oj\ Cj J -Si ' tSS’ ^ tf . T . W a U ^yy*&y il c— jLA-I 

<C-J 0_j5cj L* old A*L*Jt ^ ^ ^^LAip! IAa^ t gSjAa 

* 

y j oIA^Lp 4 L*j^p ^ J.a 7 . « . l 1 ^y*0y*j . JJa T .wil 

jj o jCu> *LJi! toLAsP LA Q .... 1 jt iolctf LA *L-lt jt 

y-jj}\ yis . LjJL>-_j L il ia n tk>- t. ^f^Jl iJlfcj . -A>-_yj N jf 0>-^ 

iJliJl <J^ii Jj tiiwaJ! J Lf^-ijii N t fl£>-l 0 >-jJ JjVl 

LL-i jL o-lipl L» lit dJLiV otaLLp*)U jwAJ ^f V L^li 

* # 

*>bl^ o^£. ‘•^ ^ y* *yry s* Li <.*yry jf j*j ' J yy 

f ( 

y>\ yt\ IJLaj . N *)L*i ^a LL iit>L*£ tyjd c-oL$3l iLiiP^U L>i~>*»^ 
jj dLf Aj>Lp J?L— Oj&b JIAiaLI jf 

0 ^ ‘cT'J^-H^ cr^^ ^L~* 'Vj t *cr'J^o A J c^l* 

JS'j .j^»-j 4 J yjyy* oV <*^p <J j_j£j ^ itaLfcpI 

1 ^y~j LA oLj y 4 «i S 0 j&j of <—|iL*Jl j vdod <*>Ij 

t Kyyy>y j oixpf Jy> Uoxp <iUAJ .LA $y?j N oLj^^« 
(j>oJl IAa aJJ j^Lj (_5-Ul » ( j‘ L> 1. ) '—■LI5 

. cjL^jVl j J cjfj <—A^i ^<a!I let 

. CmP4 mJslA- 0-v 0 Lf^P c,- ^ I ^ j jj I <c 5^JLJ I 4j j La ‘ 11 4 ^ lj 2y£ f vjb' y 

!Aa oU . \ • , re ApLJl jUai ^L5 J Ji>J JU1I Jp 

J[ l«xpj tuw J <1 »>vU Jl yc^ cliJ} t U JLi. [S 

j^JLJ ^ J- dJUU OllJJ 1 > • , Y i ApLJ! j>c^ ^UL» ^J| 

li|j .cJjJl dUi J jUaJ iJLjb jt iJjA i*a 0 _^j iljJ_!l (JL* jj jLkilL 

* 

jUaiJl ^l i lijj . LiiLp jl£ ^yi c—lf_j 1 -La jJjUxL cdA- l» 

* 

t^jjl gjl y IJaj . LiLS - i}> Uzp-i jl S <J yjj fa \ * , Yf ApL-J! J 
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(jJi«II ei jAa i!l>- i)U> iSjIjj£a 4jJ *ZS- Ojiyii 

if-LJl J ikaJll jlki3! Of UUaiLf ^Jl j iJjVl ii-ii-l *JU 

^>-1j ^»df • IXj^ JtfVl *L-iVl ,_^p dUi oji.L^ ^jkj . ^ • , Y ® 

iijjwaJl $ Lj- (3_P.pl jf i fcd tLd^J ejiaJl sJIa (jf 

L^j tijSiij ^yc<f p 4jf 4*pl j*-~~t ifj 4 ^^*1! <& -* £• l^V IfwaJJ 

*^<1*1 *j_il X; Lfj tl^LwU J& ^Jp £-*of jf Pd’l Jiij 

JLUJI ^ 4il ^f N <pp diii J* ^ ^Lj cv j,\3d\ ^ 

bpiJtj t SJjL>Jl 4jJU>-lpl *j jOj Jjlk; S^iaJl oJLa Op t ^JaJLj . 4-i 

<Jj£l! SjLlI oL-ll jl Jjjjj ^Jl 

*»—>■ ^-Ut ^JLJt Jb^Jt oU^LL* JJjtf Ulf (physical 

(dill £» ^UaXJ ipkJl »-i*j . iJ^wVl (jpuM jll 

. jj * ;- ' ' 0-b>-ljJlj Of *lb 0.«— -IJ 

^.jil jf dLic- Op 4 (ppi dU-i» Ui>-f jJj . OlLLk^ (jdVl 

1^1 .Uip Syklt l^ljp jx; JdiJl IJU ^ .LdVi oV ijpij jlfc*Vi 

^Ljjill jlUJl d»-t^ ^5-iJl t^pLlI dili £jj ^jg’ Ijlaj o0>-f jij jXJ 
Ia^jj tJ_Si»ll *diVl j Op x ..«» ^^«Uli . 

dJLSpL, o pj^L —«j t—< <■«« » * i«4J (_j italaiplj t .-,’i-l dSjJ U 

of {j* dL5a (_jJl # “^* dp (Sj 9 *f x» 1 *JL^jj . 

0_p>d 4 JU-I oOa j »^<j^JI_j (jJUaJli . ^pip OjX jaz *.uj 
^y*J-* j* ^1 <j*iljJI <L*iljJ diSjJLo 

0 L ^'tpU v-Jb dispdi 0_^j L»XP_J 4 0l£ _P 4 diSjJd 

Logical essence i-ikdi ijkUl Op ie-i* ^id!i H*rj 4-olS li^LcpI 
.Causal Relation iJU ii^bd «aJl jj-d; ^ Oi^lj ux ***&■ Oj&~* 

j 4(Jjf i«il_^ 4 _ # «—-4"l dispd i)L* 0j^~-« JjVl 4^-Ul ^ 4 UJ 
4vU_pi C ; ?j C d (j jUai3l Oti i«jljjl Op 

Op Oyf^ .i* f <*»lj 
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LI jjjJl 1 1 ^jA J^a>^0 . O 

i*jljJl *Jum ji LLoJ Cause iLJl J dLaJ y* ^ 

jdo ^Jp Uli <t}cA *.i]g '.« e jy*0 l^l] . (OJJj 

.pJl ctU^f 

^_L>»X~J l^V oJjUJ. 1 iJj>-ljJl ^)U» JJ jl>»jf jt yj 

JJL-^Jl Ja.-iL <jLJli3i jf Jjf l^jli . *l£_jf 

jf ir* i*lk>-Vl y JJjb Lj^p- )j> oV 

^ -Ij-Upj i La j ^aj V ^Jl entities o^lijl^j! 

Lcj_ j>-Nl ^Jl oUl£H y .sop L—if JtA>- ^ tiai-l 

^J^aJI <u^ 5 -tjjj ohjlSJl .iJlP jj J J LaJ of y -l* 

^Jl oUjISUI <j»U ^1 »L-iVl *lo J l^JLaAi ^Jl 
«.(J oJl^ «-bl>*il iO>-ijJl ijjiaj O^i oJJJU . U>\yi\ 

^ 4-4jIo* o^- v_j.> ^Lflip^yi 4 aJL 4j o>-f 

J jjL.aJl L*oOp J C—jj_» ilsf J oVliil ya *j 

IjipL^s olpj Jjl iiuii-l Jj(<uLp (jObLJl fjj t\^\l 

Q»~»<J «JuL>vil Jup ^}\ iy^\ ^A*j of Jtixpf (_jjV 

Jl* uijXS'fiJl oLi^lj jp oU^i Jp J£ o)Sj w> 

|iUJl <C->u> oLl^>- jL^-^ tOl*l£Jl dilj J^ai J5j t«Lf# C al_Le>s 

AlaJ^ll oLJ^t jf LjiL J yu 4XjjJ»‘i't of^ Jullpfj t<clj » 

L« i ^i»3lj i I Jjb iiaA- ^jmAi L j viUUf liy^y Ijij i Ij- 

^ y~ | ».i p l^j ( jjS^a ^ j y>- i L ^ .J 

<<jaj- ^ _^»oJl p-ji^ 0'-w*V! j^yfijA O 'i t yajXt- 4j| ^ 4 

jjaJJI ) jA <jf ll 4 jIp (J 4;f JJtipfj • yj i£y~^ 

4iJ] JUl Uj t(iJiA)) ( Jia aOaJ U jwjtJ ttiLlij <_5-iJl 

i3bjb i)y£z C->wJl jll_*j! (_j <lj JjJb Ois . c-jLp 
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J&j .LlJ iJL Sy jJ-w. JSj J-& ^yf 

aJL* JSj ilbL-lIj 4_~sdlll jb>*j jt jA 

^*<4 ^ of <-).\ ^ C-J <-i-£ tij! ,lj 1>» ‘ «-L ‘ V’> 

tijjJai A.a.^j cUUi ^—l» - S-ijL*«i1 ijOa-iyi ^-dd J^- l*H^ 

aJ| i^p<?l>Jil *JLa a ; LJ y\~> . dlli d*’ 4 ' di fjr l — J 4^ ■^ L ^ i ci>J^ ^ 
Olli J_/Owj . LlJUi Jl Uj oLp^Ij obUip N Jb lIUJ Jb 

e^» iy-- Li^i io5l*j . t«li Jl_j—Jl Ua jy- j~e>\£- ^jS 

jibf-f ^jJlj do~^ Ly* «-!*> -Uj <^>«_J 1 olLd! <b—>b>U 

•4^ 


il Jja^i Ulj d I ill>- U _ Y 

Allai^ 0_y^J Oi iJliblJLf-l jV JiL«j JliL JjiJl <u Ja: ,.«. 7 ^ 

y>yu* jj. iiljj'ill oV ajL J^ill «iJL£r jJu<UL?-f 

jjJ (Jlliji JjJUp . OaiM <Jl> 0 —i l^UL) i»jlj ^jijjJl vlJlJ Ic^J . tlaiJU 
yj . LLwi* Jiju dJL>| <J yj jf l_~£ d? . jAjfij JjL>J vil>J djill ^ .l a .,-,... 7 
Oj£j V Lilli d|i 4-1* *d<j V y LUaill df y tilli 

*i! y* LUlaJI df d'M {yh oi_^*f b»UP_) iijl *0 ej)o-> 4jli£ 

, " » _ * 

J0»-j7 <01 UXA CJjJl ^ .< a^i l JLib . ULc l>w>ij IJLA ^^1* •* C 5*1 

dl iiUiNb <jj d^if of d * r* ~ "" ~i 1 y u^J ^ddb* 1 )La 

(J O^^J JfclxjjVl lUUJLS (Jll*5j 4~iy}\ *L«iVl «-1 a Uiljf J&rjj 

dj di jll*Jl d ^>J^- »Jlli dt* Xszs -f OmmIj . y ^iljjl 

oli 'll/ 4jf ^J®! (jjj 1*^1 JLaIaj bf Lilli 

4jf (jL-.ll iw<lji OU y*& J^-l J . tlllj d^>w df AAjAi-L 
d^f t y ^lij ; Ljlbw of ^ ^ft *LdVl d_>bj L»lr y <^\y 

ijSo 5 jIsj dljJ tj^t ^ d» l^bAJ lIJJj df .,7 V tillJJ 41 _L> yf- 

4 ^b... l 1 ^ AaJOllil b i 0.1 a bll d^^J df c«Ot*3 . ■ o**■ ^A L< dj 
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Jo. i t-i-jsS js* ^ 4—**>»■£' i*iL|i ^Lj 

2j>“j V jj J U u J l l £>^ll * lX** 4->f ^cj^--,* ^PJUj . <4 mA>JJ 

4 y* ytf e^y-j l^ 4 4 1 -XjJ Subsist ^yfc,4 j-t'j 4 <! 

1 )La <>! jLip^I <j *x>-L <iU Jyj U XS'j 

bl* JI 4 jl cfe Vj 4tp-*j) 4 aJ^^j ((^^IjJI £^ll| y* 

* 

U^>- N 1 — U a ll <w atfi i jiL jf ^^jJJLi li-juJl 

jt ji! j J$L jJ *JU ii^JaJi jJJu JLC "}Ul£ v_~lko ^1 K~J»a\\ jLiPl 

^njiJl ^1 ^ ^ jJLta e-iX (j ji A~ ....i 1 ^j^ lt j~*~> 

. 0j\j./>< ^ip ci J_$“L Xot^Jl LI ,S1 A 1 1 A-LalS" AS- 4jp A» ..la U 

^j~sCj |t_515 J eJ^>-^» 4 j"L .Lixpt jt ^ \Xa ~ .a 1 . jJJi jt ^.laZ-^l N j 

j>jJlt) jt AXitjJl ^C- ^ J-^J • ij^ '"r‘ > *‘“~d L$-^ lS^' 

jA ^_Jl)) jL ^ot J-S3^i\ 4j4Lt>«JJ 1 — ill£- {C,y~~A ( _^P I J*l5'>li!l jA 

jL ^^pt V ^15 ((tlxjjVl jA fjJl)) A : ^a) \ ^jP jj-X^-t LoXPj i((»bujVl 

^jt Vj i«-l*jjVl Lj JLiJu (_jJJl jJJsJi *^.~ a ~- - a ^JinJl jj jAJ^ 

(Jl>- J_$L ( Jjt*Jl ^ j . o ,.^ 9'j V e i^*^ 1 t_5^ a ~* C c?*^ XJLa jL AjjiaJl 
* L ■ /?* <Xp jl»^jt .Aiilpt V ^Ljij! c \^y*J t (Jl^>-Vl 

*~0jaa 0j£j jt i sJLj l^t i<il^Jl *,. y 3, aJ l jt ^^Lilpl j_j_j . 

•Ja-^o W ij^ ‘^!j! (jj-J : J j>-L jtj t( JJjv*xU 

Jjil . J—liniJi *..,-i>tfti L^-i iL &k~n 

<to_LS^ j_5 J_^t jt . aa«aJ-I dy jA .j * u » — «t U ^| I»u^w« iLL „j jJlJi 

^p ^ L^LjO^I |» i a x^aj Xs^alp LfiJ . 4jlLLX-l ^P L« s*** i ^1 

4Xj ^J-j t j t t j V ^ ^ lc^ i ^jf' 1^-lSvJ i L«.UP_J . 1 f j A .,&yA 

i_j i^aj (_j tjZSj jl »—^ « L? X ^ j_gp! J ji}l a^s-\ l* ^J^<ait 

jL Jiaxpi V ^jJli jVij . sJu^it ^JJl jit J^4 tjlLJJ 

oljljpVt Oj£s~aj . |iUJJ j»L c_4^5_j (j jt 1 ._^ LUJl 

Lp^Jj t <jj-b>- 'i/ Lo ^1 oL^il^il <ulijc t ^JaJL 



AaZml (J ytU [S L«-UP v^JJaJj t >X>- J <olS^ LUoi 

J* ^Jj . ^JL4 li ilJb e^iil ilix O^J jJ kiJJi J^i iio!5 

ii^P (J 4~Jui}\ mXj C S^ ^jii (J yb H 

* 

(j JJcju OdS'f *Ij-* *^JlJi A ; ik' . l i ej_j-,<aJlj .1 tjyj 

ii^U- jtip-Vl "bl Jl_p-Vl <J aJ|j ^ jaj . *j'i\S j! 4_Jti 

■italilpl <-~Jsjli\ dLlp Iw^J i 4~*X«j! 4>-J^/» 

O £-*& iwi3 ^ 0^3 a«-Lpj . aaI^ iiL ^iaj 

L»( JLSZaj ij^>" Jyill ^ .j aT w j ^ • d>Li1 a a 3 4-.. ^a < c 1 1 d-*Ly^« 

V -uf ^pf k Jlj_!l iJ la Jp ajU-i jJLa d—J <;t S! ? # .cj jjl>j jjJJl 

. qaL^JJI jf* ^yJi 0^ -OLpf d . a^3 Oa*a> o^jaX .iibA S>*j) 

i)^L« 1 Jla oV .aJ Jlipf y» j»yJlj jf 

of j*Pj ikl^Jbl-l ^JJb-dJ A^ JL - J l iijJaJl ^yA cLllj C— Jj , p. : —>- lli>- 

jjt>j «■^11 aJp ^yLj of ‘ AjyiJJl A~?-LJl J/* _^* i-XA 

. ^j-wJ Aj(j ^lj j*Jp 


^.jliPbU A-aJadl ojj^aJl c.Aydi ol ^Ssd k_i-5” _ V 
|JL>- lOA . OaIaII Oj£j *Ajj]e ^Jp iJlcu ^yijjf of Ojj? 

^UxpVI |IL<- jJ aJoj yd u-f of ^,*-0 U J^-*J <jf ^JadO ^jJ kiijj 
j£Sj Zji i*i\j) j*—< J> of vlb^o .a map -in- space of a belief 

tO* ic 1 *- 5 (_#* of jAj la ; . — i ,>. J ciU^j i ^Lip*V ! 

ia-Jy . AdPf U JjU-L- .(^jjJl ^ OlwlJsjO jf 

Oj£j LaUaCaX jj! <0«3ljJl)j O^f-^ jJa ^AdOiOi i 0_^ a la a *. 1 1 ejjfc 

of ^iad-j' V Aj^j yA ols' yj AjV Jlok of ?r 0 “>Uill 
of jf j->- v 4 ‘— , of t )j * ^ f tjo <La Jp *V| 

0>-y Aj'I . w’ilS' J L AIjca La ((,._-'^-t'j AjyXi ijf -1 A~« 1 - la c- )> 

oJa ,j ijj Kiw^J of j^jAJ |OlyJl _• ■•>! ^jA iJU-l OiiJ cLLoJ 
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t kllk V ^il j}\ i jJ v»jujl) -kl*uf jj^j t ^ a^'i 

t L»00f- 4jf ^£pf . ^aaJI Wr •—AijkU <f-UL* <aj^k kijJL^ 

a_*Ji 5 t^JL^ ^-*J kiLjJ jj5\j jf k—£ t->- l> 4 '—’ of - 1 ^~» 1 

* 

£t»k^jl ^jA kiJJJJ Ijlfc j ^./a~ of kiL£f *i/j . Ik—i;J 

(jja k^j <»f jJL jj t < J j».a5' (. 1 a > j ^JjuiJl) £jbJl ^JjujJI of 

U IJLaj . lol£ Oj£j L »Xs- kiUi ^ j» L...« <oSsJ t ^JL^- 

tkJ~! ijj&j jSjA {jA <jf k>-^—j . 0 j41a 1 1 OuJg Afclu 0 

_/k Oj*^ fki-l Jjbj aL^JL* *^ll (_^jJ 0_j^~* 

n # «. # 

^ZlL — Aj pja>0— pf ^>"lp tk^JJ *j Jiaj of f .-^>*^> 

jJ ^ AjtSj IAa j-Lj t j^j—lS’ i»—^ i ij>-jA ji- jA L* i^>-j 

l»li tk>- iJUb ^£Jj Ay>*JjJ Uii J y>-JA jS' i^>- ol5 

o"Vl (jtlj . iS y*^ aaj_^*j j~~tA of k— £ klJL) JJj . «Iax*J! 

. OILS’ ik^>- iyrj ^y>yi\ . ik^iLl 



4jj**Jo3 ■ —■■ . i. j~J6 

ijjiaj ^jA f-J>- l^V Jj ^]! i>(jklL C —J lkj>- J*fcP ift—* oj 
I 1JL& 0k-i.5j ^f . <L*l$3l 

A^i tiLjJ Oj^ J ^ Aikl>- Oj^j ^f Alkl^- 

OLii} ,\^hjy V uy. ^iy oJk 

J y\ UXf-j , Ajikli ij^*ki aJ i^f 

l$Jlp Jj-Ai-i j j K i fl . f l aJlA jf ^j^f KAjikll ijj^ai\ ^Aj 

cJi li|i . SJbjJLl jjJ^-l; t^lA>-V oU^ll {Sy*H I ^ja 
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jjv-C ^ |Sj^-sa!I ^j^Aj ^jA »J* 0^3 |^-—-15 

.^LSlpNi • a] jl£ll <j ^ <■*! vUli Sjj-^iJl 

4 0 Jj JlA- ! L . £Ul A>t^^ \j t- ) I ^jA *Aj ^ ^») L*A |i JLflj I dt ‘Jpj 

^Tji AjLjiJ-1 #JLa >-i l . t . *5 'ij 4-U-l>- ^ AAjLJl liil^jf ^jA yi ~I j-A.^ 

• bUmJI ^| 

#Jl* (_£_1>-Ij . <ualxdl a^a-jJI {j* jliic-'^l •jt' ~j j*i\j iJllAj 
ji y*A * i ^jA 8-i—iJLc- £-J^—it kJXiij LUa> . L 5~ *,i jt ^•■la..-' jJL| s—«jt^y»J! 
jhih£ jljj_^ ^ I ( = T + T jtj 8 k _ r iu;t I-L*B jt JLi^t jt ^Ja.:.^t 
ijj*aJ\ ^j~aj ^a Oj£j jt fj jUxf-'Vi l j^O 
LLjOJl ijjy^ (J £-~»Li3l t—>^J ljii_i (jctlJ-l jyl* j 4 -aLJJ 
JS' (j t-L>-lj LilaX* j_J^d jt ij^-? ^ iUlP^I jt jJ-j -ii iJLUJU , BJJslul! 
JjJl A - jltfll Aj>..la J Usj j_^i jt >—*£ ^j-; iAil>«il oNli-l 

CJ15 lj| (jut* «q JLi^tsj «p Jixpt* jJLJ jis- Ijp .U-Ux*: 

i^aIL a-aL'.U {j* C. - ' » . j! t A. aia' . l I Sjj-uaJl ^—Aj Ota p 

JlJtJ jt «JUL5jc ip Jixplj ja Aj'( ^JUl iJJi JUa aJJ O^t ^JUl 

^ <>M IJla j|j „(_5^_>-Vl jl£« 5-^-ljJl oUj^j aq jLaxpto 

iUzp'i/U _ aJI j JL_>- J _ pjli aJjIo j£s N a— ij ■bUxp'VI 

iAjj JjSXull »^JL]I AA yJ j c — ■—• > - jjCjijsLA jy 

.£}[>■ iaJU>J.I oVU-l J jliif-'Vl J (^yklkll AjLldl jls ciiJiJ 

A—./Jli jt ^ jj~-yj jlL— ijlXA 

t ^J.Al..«»4 Jyl £S tJUIol t AwS-4^ A^-L*a aJL>*X— 1 ^ijt , j^H aJ_jLw 
jj ^txjl (JausJI iJUc-il fcjlilpVl (J 

Aj^Jij (jt jLilf-t Alia a i « Aa . ildXP j/l J Ja^S” Ja-Ij 

cJjUj jiXJj tAl a;— ; C j i' C-'ljJLrf JXa L$I - a>^J l 

L« iijj tJjjJ-t ^jlA Ajwij jt jt jj (^jJax)! jA 
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J .>%S J AjjaJo3 ^jp 1 S jf *•jil ^LialMtl 

iLiA-l ,Jp ljJ>(£■ J iSj^y D j—H l*i* t!4» . lalifcpl* ii%JJ 

^Jl <dyf 1 / \uf ^ lj Jua uf . ^JiVl (Jp < 3 ^** Jbfjj 4lt» 

4—1 j fJ L i.Li . oLij-Jw a ll y ^jA j j^Zjj ci^> 

Liu |1 I_j>-j4 t# >lJ *sL»j*JI 4->-U! *cM O* I j~S jf |lj 

*^ IfSli^p J o»~l> a & Li jl^Ml jJ £-*>; 0t» -A>-t 
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Part I 

Facts and Propositins. 




LOGIC AND KNOWLEDGE 


I. FACTS AND PROPOSITIONS 

this course of lectures which I am now beginning I have called 
the Philosophy of Logical Atomism. Perhaps I had better begin 
by saying a word or two as to what I understand by that title. 
The kind of philosophy that I wish to advocate, which I call 
Logical Atomism, is one which has forced itself upon me in the 
course of thinking about the philosophy of mathematics, although 
I should find it hard to say exactly how far there is a definite 
logical connexion between the two. The things I am going to say 
in these lectures are mainly my own personal opinions and I do 
not claim that they are more than that. 

As I have attempted to prove in The Principles of Mathematics, 
when we analyse mathematics we bring it all back to logic. It all 
comes back to logic in the strictest and most formal sense. In the 
present lectures, I shall try to set forth in a sort of outline, rather 
briefly and rather unsatisfactorily, a kind of logical doctrine which 
seems to me to result from the philosophy of mathematics—not 
exactly logically, but as what emerges as one reflects: a certain kind 
of logical doctrine, and on the basis of this a certain kind of meta¬ 
physic. The logic which I shall advocate is atomistic, as opposed 
to the monistic logic of the people who more or less follow Hegel. 
When I say that my logic is atomistic, I mean that I share the com¬ 
mon-sense belief that there are many separate things; I do not re¬ 
gard the apparent multiplicity of the world as consisting merely 
in phases and unreal divisions of a single indivisible Reality. It 
results from that, that a considerable part of what one would have 
to do to justify the sort of philosophy I wish to advocate would 
consist in justifying the process of analysis. One is often told that 
the process of analysis is falsification, that when you analyse any 
given concrete whole you falsify it and that the results of analysis 
are not true. I do not think that is a right view. I do not mean to say, 
of course, and nobody would maintain, that when you have ana¬ 
lysed you keep everything that you had before you analysed. If 
you did, you would never attain anything in analysing. I do not 
propose to meet the views that I disagree with by controversy, by 
arguing against those views, but rather by positively setting forth 
what I believe to be the truth about the matter, and endeavouring 
all the way through to make the views that I advocate result 
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inevitably from absolutely undeniable data. When I talk of ‘undeni¬ 
able data' that is not to be regarded as synonymous with ‘true 
data’, because ‘undeniable’ is a psychological term and ‘true’ is not. 
When I say that something is ‘undeniable’, I mean that it is not 
the sort of thing that anybody is going to deny; it does not follow 
from that that it is true, though it does follow that we shall all 
think it true—and that is as near to truth as we seem able to get. 
When you are considering any sort of theory of knowledge, you 
are more or less tied to a certain unavoidable subjectivity, because 
you are not concerned simply with the question what is true of the 
world, but ‘What can I know of the world?’ You always have to 
start any kind of argument from something which appears to you 
to be true; if it appears to you to be true, there is no more to be 
done. You cannot go outside yourself and consider abstractly 
whether the things that appear to you to be true are true; you may 
do this in a particular case, where one of your beliefs is changed 
in consequence of others among your beliefs. 

The reason that I call my doctrine logical atomism is because the 
atoms that I wish to arrive at as the sort of last residue in analysis 
are logical atoms and not physical atoms. Some of them will be 
what I call ‘particulars’—such things as little patches of colour or 
sounds, momentary things—and some of them will be predicates 
or relations and so on. The point is that the atom I wish to arrive 
at is the atom of logical analysis, not the atom of physical analysis. 

It is a rather curious fact in philosophy that the data which are 
undeniable to start with are always rather vague and ambiguous. 
You can, for instance, say: ‘There are a number of people in this 
room at this moment.’ That is obviously in some sense undeniable. 
But when you come to try and define what this room is, and what 
it is for a person to be in a room, and how you are going to dis¬ 
tinguish one person from another, and so forth, you find that what 
you have said is most fearfully vague and that you really do not 
know what you meant. That is a rather singular fact, that every¬ 
thing you are really sure of, right off is something that you do not 
know the meaning of, and the moment you get a precise statement 
you will not be sure whether it is true or false, at least right off. 
The process of sound philosophizing, to my mind, consists mainly 
in passing from those obvious, va v ie, ambiguous things, that we 
feel quite sure of, to something pr ise, clear, definite, which by 
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reflection and analysis we find is involved in the vague thing that 
we start from, and is, so to speak, the real truth of which that vague 
thing is a sort of shadow. I should like, if time were longer and if 
I knew more than I do, to spend a whole lecture on the conception 
of vagueness. I think vagueness is very much more important in 
the theory of knowledge than you would judge it to be from the 
writings of most people. Everything is vague to a degree you do not 
realize till you have tried to make it precise, and everything precise 
is so remote from everything that we normally think, that you can¬ 
not for a moment suppose that is what we really mean when we say 
w'hat we think. 

When you pass from the vague to the precise by the method of 
analysis and reflection that I am speaking of, you always run a 
certain risk of error. If I start with the statement that there are so 
and so many people in this room, and then set to work to make that 
statement precise, I shall run a great many risks and it will be 
extremely likely that any precise statement I make will be some¬ 
thing not true at all. So you cannot very easily or simply get from 
these vague undeniable things to precise things which are going 
to retain the undeniability of the starting-point. The precise pro¬ 
positions that you arrive at may be logically premisses to the sys¬ 
tem that you build up upon the basis of them, but they are not 
premisses for the theory of knowledge. It is important to realize 
the difference between that from which your knowledge is, in fact, 
derived, and that from which, if you already had complete know¬ 
ledge, you would deduce it. Those are quite different things. The 
sort of premiss that a logician will take for a science will not be the 
sort of thing which is first known or easiest known: it will be a 
proposition having great deductive power, great cogency and 
exactitude, quite a different thing from the actual premiss that 
your knowledge started from. When you are talking of the premiss 
for theory of knowledge, you are not talking of anything objective, 
but of something that will vary from man to man, because the 
premisses of one man’s theory of knowledge will not he the same 
as those of another man’s. There is a great tendency among a very 
large school to suppose that when you are trying to philosophize 
about what you know, you ought to carry back your premisses 
further and further into the region of the inexact and vague, be¬ 
yond the point where you yourself are, right back to the child or 
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monkey, and that anything whatsoever that you seem to know—but 
that the psychologist recognizes as being the product of previous 
thought and analysis and reflection on your part—cannot really be 
taken as a premiss in your own knowledge. That, I say, is a theory 
which is very widely held and which is used against that kind of 
analytic outlook which I wish to urge. It seems to me that when 
your object is, not simply to study the history or development of 
mind, but to ascertain the nature of the world, you do not want to 
go any further back than you are already yourself. You do not 
want to go back to the vagueness of the child or monkey, because 
you will find that quite sufficient difficulty is raised by your own 
vagueness. But there one is confronted by one of those difficulties 
that occur constantly in philosophy, where you have two ultimate 
prejudices conflicting and where argument ceases. There is the 
type of mind which considers that what is called primitive experi¬ 
ence must be a better guide to wisdom than the experience of re¬ 
flective persons, and there is the type of mind which takes exactly 
flic opposite view. On that point I cannot see any argument what¬ 
soever. It is quite clear that a highly educated person sees, hears, 
feels, does everything in a very different way from a young child 
or animal, and that this whole manner of experiencing the world 
and of thinking about the world is very much more analytic than 
that of a more primitive experience. The things we have got to 
take as premisses in any kind of work of analysis are the things 
which appear to us undeniable—to us here and now, as we are— 
and I think on the whole that the sort of method adopted by Des¬ 
cartes is right: that you should set to work to doubt things and 
retain only what you cannot doubt because of its clearness and 
distinctness, not because you are sure not to be- induced into 
error, for there does not exist a method which will safeguard you 
against the possibility of error. The wish for perfect security is one 
of those snares we are always falling into, and is just as untenable 
in the realm of knowledge as in everything pise. Nevertheless, 
granting all this, I think that Descartes’s method is on the whole 
a sound one for the starting-point. 

I propose, therefore, always to begin any argument that I have 
to make by appealing to data which will he quite ludicrously obvi¬ 
ous. Any philosophical skill that is required will consist in the 
selection of those which are capable of yielding a good deal of 
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reflection and analysis, and in the reflection and analysis them¬ 
selves. 

What I have said so far is by way of introduction. 

The first truism to which I wish to draw your attention—and I 
hope you will agree with me that these things that I call truisms 
are so obvious that it is almost laughable to mention them—is that 
the world contains facts , which are what they are whatever we may 
choose to think about them, and that there are also beliefs, which 
have reference to facts, and by reference to facts are either true 
or false. I will try first of all to give you a preliminary explanation 
of what I mean by a ‘fact’. When I speak of a fact—I do not pro¬ 
pose to attempt an exact definition, but an explanation, so tha 
you will know what I am talking about—I mean the kind of thing 
that makes a proposition true or false. If I say ‘It is raining’, what 
I say is true in a certain condition of weather and is false in other 
conditions of weather. The condition of weather that makes my 
statement true (or false as the case may be), is what I should call a 
‘fact’. If I say ‘Socrates is dead’, my statement will be true owing 
to a certain physiological occurrence which happened in Athens 
long ago. If I say, ‘Gravitation varies inversely as the square of the 
distance’, my statement is rendered true by astronomical fact. If 
I say, 'Two and two are four’, it is arithmetical fact that makes my 
statement true. On the other hand, if I say ^Socrates is alive’, or 
‘Gravitation varies directly as the distance’, or ‘Two and two are 
five’, the very same facts which made my previous statements true 
show that these new statements are false. 

I want you to realize that when I speak of a fact I do not mean a 
particular existing thing, such as Socrates or the rain or the sun. 
Socrates himself does not render any statement true or false. You 
might be inclined to suppose that all by himself he would give truth 
to the statement ‘Socrates existed’, but as a matter of fact that is a 
mistake. It is due to a confusion which I shall try to explain in the 
sixth lecture of this course, when I come to deal with the notion 
of existence. Socrates* himself, or any particular thing just by it¬ 
self, does not make any proposition true or false. ‘Socrates is dead* 
and 'Socrates is alive’ are both of them statements about Socrates. 
One is true and the other false. What I call a fact is the sort of 

• I am here for the moment treating Socrates as a ‘particular’. But we shall 
$ee ahortly that this view requires modification. 
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thing that is expressed by a whole sentence, not by a single name 
like ‘Socrates’. When a single word does come to express a fact, 
like ‘fire’ or ‘wolf’, it is always due to an unexpressed context, and 
the full expression of a fact will always involve a sentence. We 
express a fact, for example, when we say that a certain thing has a 
certain property, or that it has a certain relation to another thing; 
but the thing which has the property or the relation is not what I 
call a ‘fact’. 

It is important to observe that facts belong to the objective world. 
They are not created by our thoughts or beliefs except in special 
cases. That is one of the sort of things which I should set up as an 
obvious truism, but, of course, one is aware, the moment one has 
read any philosophy at all, how very much there is to be said before 
such a statement as that can become the kind of position that you 
•want. The first thing I want to emphasize is that the outer world— 
the world, so to speak, which knowledge is aiming at knowing—is 
not completely described by a lot of ‘particulars’, but that you 
must also take account of these things that I call facts, which are 
the sort of things that you express by a sentence, and that these, 
just as much as particular chairs and tables, are part of the real 
world. Except in psychology, most of our statements are not in¬ 
tended merely to express our condition of mind, though that is 
often all that they succeed in doing. They are intended to express 
facts, which (except when they are psychological facts) will be 
about the outer world. There are such facts involved, equally when 
we speak truly and when we speak falsely. When we speak falsely 
it is an objective fact that makes what we say false, and it is an 
objective fact which makes what we say true when we speak truly. 

There are a great many different kinds of facts, and we shall be 
concerned in later lectures with a certain amount of classification 
of facts. I will just point out a few kinds of facts to begin with, so 
that you may not imagine that facts are all very much alike. There 
ten particular facts, such as ‘This is white’; then there are general 
facts, such as ‘All men are mortal’. Of course, the distinction be¬ 
tween particular and general facts is one of the most important. 
There again it would be a very great mistake to suppose that you 
could describe the world completely by means of particular facts 
alone. Suppose that you had succeeded in chronicling every single 
particular fact throughout the universe, and that there did not 
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exist a single particular fact of any sort anywhere that you had 
not chronicled, you still would not have got a complete descrip¬ 
tion of the universe unless you also added: ‘These that I have 
chronicled are all the particular facts there are’. So you cannot 
hope to describe the world completely without having general facts 
as well as particular facts. Another distinction, which is perhaps 
a little more difficult to make, is between positive facts and nega¬ 
tive facts, such as ‘Socrates was alive’—a positive fact—and 
‘Socrates is not alive’—you might say a negative fact.* But the 
distinction is difficult to make precise. Then there are facts con¬ 
cerning particular things or particular qualities or relations, and, 
apart from them, the completely general facts of the sort that you 
have in logic, where there is no mention of any constituent what¬ 
ever of the actual world, no mention of any particular thing or 
particular quality or particular relation, indeed strictly you may 
say no mention of anything. That is one of the characteristics of 
logical propositions, that they mention nothing. Such a proposi¬ 
tion is: ‘If one class is part of another, a term which is a member 
of the one is also a member of the other’. All those words that come 
in the statement of a pure logical proposition are words really be¬ 
longing to syntax. They are words merely expressing form or con¬ 
nexion, not mentioning any particular constituent of the proposi¬ 
tion in which they occur. This is, of course, a thing that wants to 
be proved; I am not laying it down as self-evident. Then there are 
facts about the properties of single things; and facts about the 
relations between two things, three things, and so on; and any 
number of different classifications of some of the facts in the world, 
which are important for different purposes. 

It is obvious that there is not a dualism of true and false facts; 
there are only just facts. It would be a mistake, of course, to say 
that all facts are true. That would be a mistake because true and 
false are correlatives, and you would only say of a thing that it was 
true if it was the sort of thing that might be false. A fact cannot be 
either true or false. That brings us on to the question of statements 
or propositions or judgments, all those things that do have the 
duality of truth and falsehood. For the purposes of logic, though 
not, I think, for the purposes of theory of knowledge, it is natural 
to concentrate upon the proposition as the thing which is going 
• Negative facts are further discussed in 8 later lecture. 
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to be our typical vehicle on the duality of truth and falsehood. A 
proposition, one may say, is a sentence in the indicative, a sentence 
asserting something, not questioning or commanding or wishing. 
It may also be a sentence of that sort preceded by the word ‘that’. 
For example, ‘That Socrates is alive’, ‘That two and two are four’, 
‘That two and two are five’, anything of that sort will be a propo¬ 
sition. 

A proposition is just a symbol. It is a complex symbol in the 
sense that it has parts which are also symbols: a symbol may be 
defined as complex when it has parts that are symbols. In a sen¬ 
tence containing several words, the several words are each sym¬ 
bols, and the sentence composing them is therefore a complex 
symbol in that sense. There is a good deal of importance to philo¬ 
sophy in the theory of symbolism, a good deal more than at one 
time I thought. I think the importance is almost entirely negative, 
i.e., the importance lies in the fact that unless you are fairly self- 
conscious about symbols, unless you are fairly aware of the relation 
of the symbol to what it symbolizes, you will find yourself attribut¬ 
ing to the thing properties which only belong to the symbol. That, 
of course, is especially likely in very abstract studies such as 
philosophical logic, because the subject-matter that you are sup¬ 
posed to be thinking of is so exceedingly difficult and elusive that 
any person who has ever tried to think about it knows you do not 
think about it except perhaps once in six months for half a minute. 
The rest of the time you think about the symbols, because they 
are tangible, but the thing you are supposed to be thinking about 
is fearfully difficult and one does not often manage to think about 
it. The really good philosopher is the one who does once in six 
months think about it for a minute. Bad philosophers never do. 
That is why the theory of symbolism has a certain importance, 
because otherwise you are so certain to mistake the properties of 
the symbolism for the properties of the thing. It has other interest¬ 
ing sides to it too. There are different kinds of symbols, different 
kinds of relation between symbol and what is symbolized, and 
very important fallacies arise from not realizing this. The sort of 
contradictions about which I shall be speaking in connexion with 
types in a later lecture all arise from mistakes in symbolism, from 
putting one sort of symbol in the place where another sort of 
symbol ought to be. Some of the notions that have been thought 
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absolutely fundamental in philosophy have arisen, I believe, entirely 
through mistakes as to symbolism—e.g., the notion of existence, or, 
if you like, reality. Those two words stand for a great deal that 
has been discussed in philosophy. There has been the theory about 
every proposition being really a description of reality as a whole 
and so on, and altogether these notions of reality and existence 
have played a very prominent part in philosophy. Now my own 
belief is that as they have occurred in philosophy, they have been 
entirely the outcome of a muddle about symbolism, and that when 
you have cleared up that muddle, you find that practically every¬ 
thing that has been said about existence is sheer and simple mis¬ 
take, and that is all you can say about it. I shall go into that in a 
later lecture, but it is an example of the way in which symbolism 
is important. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word or two about what I am under¬ 
standing by symbolism, because I think some people think you 
only mean mathematical symbols when you talk about symbolism. 
I am using it in a sense to include all language of every sort and 
kind, so that every word is a symbol, and every sentence, and so 
forth. When I speak of a symbol I simply mean something that 
‘means’ something else, and as to what I mean by ‘meaning’ I am 
not prepared to tell you. I will in the course of time enumerate a 
strictly infinite number of different things that ‘meaning’ may mean 
but I shall not consider that I have exhausted the discussion by 
doing that. I think that the notion of meaning is always more or 
less psychological, and that it is not possible to get a pure logical 
theory of meaning, nor therefore of symbolism. I think that it is 
of the very essence of the explanation of what you mean by a sym¬ 
bol to take account of such things as knowing, of cognitive relations, 
and probably also of association. At any rate I am pretty clear that 
the theory of symbolism and the use of symbolism is not a thing 
that can be explained in pure logic without taking account of the 
various cognitive relations that you may have to things. 

As to what one means by ‘meaning’, I will give a few illustra¬ 
tions. For instance, the word ‘Socrates’, you will say, means a 
certain man; the word ‘mortal’ means a certain quality; and the 
sentence ‘Socrates is mortal’ means a certain fact. But these three 
sorts of meaning are entirely distinct, and you will get into the 
most hopeless contradictions if you think the word ‘meaning’ has 
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the same meaning in each of these three cases. It is very important 
not to suppose that there is just one thing which is meant by ‘mean¬ 
ing’, and that therefore there is just one sort of relation of the sym¬ 
bol to what is symbolized. A name would be a proper symbol to 
use for a person; a sentence (or a proposition) is the proper sym¬ 
bol for a fact. 

A belief or a statement has duality of truth and falsehood, which 
the fact does not have. A belief or a statement always involves a 
proposition. You say that a man believes that so and so is the case. 
A man believes that Socrates is dead. What he believes is a pro¬ 
position on the face of it, and for formal purposes it is convenient 
to take the proposition as the essential thing having the duality 
of truth and falsehood. It is very important to realize such things, 
f<jr instance, as that propositions are not names for facts. It is quite 
obvious as soon as it is pointed out to you, but as a matter of fact 
I never had realized it until it was pointed out to me by a former 
pupil of mine, Wittgenstein. It is perfectly evident as soon as you 
think of it, that a proposition is not a name for a fact, from the 
mere circumstance that there are two propositions corresponding 
to each fact. Suppose it is a fact that Socrates is dead. You have 
two propositions: ‘Socrates is dead’ and ‘Socrates is not dead’. 
And those two propositions corresponding to the same fact, there 
is one fact in the world which makes one true and one false. That 
is not accidental, and illustrates how the. relation of proposition to 
fart is a totally different one from the relation of name to the thing 
named. For each fart there are two propositions, one true and one 
false, and there is nothing in the nature of the symbol to show us 
which is the true one and which is the false one. If there were, 
you could ascertain the truth about the world by examining pro¬ 
positions without looking around you. 

There are two different relations, as you see, that a proposition 
may have to a fart: the one the relation that you may call being 
true to the fart, and the other being false to the fart. Both are 
equally essentially logical relations which may subsist between the 
two, whereas in the case of a name, there is only one relation that 
it can have to what it names. A name can just name a particular, 
or, if it does not, it is not a name at all, it is a noise. It cannot be a 
name without having just that one particular relation of naming 
a certain thing, whereas a proposition does not cease to be a 
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proposition if it is false. It has these two ways, of being true and 
being false, which together correspond to the property of being a 
name. Just as a word may be a name or be not a name but just a 
meaningless noise, so a phrase which is apparently a proposition 
may be either true or false, or may be meaningless, but the true and 
false belong together as against the meaningless. That shows, of 
course, that the formal logical characteristics of propositions are 
quite different from those of names, and that the relations they have 
to facts are quite different, and therefore propositions are not names 
for facts. You must not run away with the idea that you can 
name facts in any other way; you cannot. You cannot name them 
at all. You cannot properly name a fact. The only thing you can do 
is to assert it, or deny it, or desire it, or will it, or wish it, or ques¬ 
tion it, but all those are things involving the whole proposition. 
You can never put the sort of thing that makes a proposition to 
be true or false in the position of a logical subject. You can only 
have it there as something to be asserted or denied or something 
of that sort, but not something to be named. 

Discussion 

Question : Do you take your starting-point ‘That there arc many 
things’ as a postulate which is to be carried along all through, or 
has to be proved afterward? 

Mr. Russell : No, neither the one nor the other. I do not take 
it as a postulate that ‘There are many things’. I should take it 
that, in so far as it can be proved, the proof is empirical, and that 
the disproofs that have been offered are a priori. The empirical 
person would naturally say, there are many things. The monistic 
philosopher attempts to show that there are not. I should propose 
to refute his a priori arguments. I do not consider there is any 
logical necessity for there to be many things, nor for there not to 
be many things. 

Question : I mean in making a start, whether you start with the 
empirical or the a priori philosophy, do you make your statement 
just at the beginning and come back to prove it, or do you never 
come back to the proof of it? 

Mr. Russell: No, you never come back. It is like the acom to the 
oak. You never get back to the acorn in the oak. I should like 
a statement which would be rough and vague and have that sort 
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of obviousness that belongs to things of which you never know 
what they mean, but I should nevci get back to that statement. 
I should say, here is a thing. We seem somehow convinced that 
there is truth buried in this thing somewhere. We will look at it 
inside and out until we have extracted something and can say, 
now that is true. It will not really be the same as the thing we 
started from because it will be so much more analytic and precise. 

Question : Does it not look as though you could name a fact by a 
date? 

Mr. Russell: You can apparently name facts, but I do not think 
you can really: you always find that if you set out the whole thing 
fully, it was not so. Suppose you say ‘The death of Socrates’. You 
might say, that is a name for the fact that Socrates died. But it 
obviously is not. You can see that the moment you take account of 
truth and falsehood. Supposing he had not died, the phrase would 
still be just as significant although there could not be then any¬ 
thing you could name. But supposing he had never lived, the sound 
‘Socrates’ would not be a name at all. Y ou can see it in another way. 
You can say 'Thetleath of Socrates is a fiction*. Suppose you had 
read in the paper that the Kaiser had been assassinated, and it 
turned out to be not true. You could then say, ‘The death of the 
Kaiser is a fiction’. It is clear that there is no such thing in the 
world as a fiction, and yet that statement is a perfectly sound state¬ 
ment. From this it follows that ‘The death of the Kaiser’ is not a 
name. 
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Particulars, Predicates, and Relations 



II. PARTICULARS, PREDICATES, AND RELATIONS 

I propose to begin to-day the analysis of facts and propositions, 
for in a way the chief thesis that I have to maintain is th“ legitimacy 
of analysis, because if one goes into what I call Logical Atomism 
that means that one does believe the world can be analysed into a 
number of separate things with relations and so forth, and that the 
sort of arguments that many philosophers use against analysis are 
not justifiable. 

In a philosophy of logical atomism one might suppose that thr 
first thing to do would be to discover the kinds of atoms out of 
which logical structures are composed. But I do not think *hat is 
quite the first thing; it is one of the early things, but not quite the 

first. There are two other questions that one has to consider, and 
one of these at least is prior. You have to consider: 

1. Are the things that look like logically complex entities really 
complex? 

2. Are they really entities? 

The second question we can put off; in fact, I shall not deal with 
it fully until my last lecture. The first question, whether they are 
really complex, is one that you have to consider at the start. 
Neither of these questions is, as it stands, a very precise question. 
I do not pretend to start with precise questions. I do not think 
you can start with anything precise. You have to achieve such 
precision as you can, as you go along. Each of these two questions, 
however, is capable of a precise meaning, and each is really import¬ 
ant. 

There is another question which comes still earlier, namely: 
what shall we take as prima facie examples of logically complex 
entities? That really is the first question of all to start with. What 
sort of things shall we regard as prima facie complex? 

Of course, all the ordinary objects of daily life are apparently 
complex entities: such things as tables and chairs, loaves and fishes, 
persons and principalities and powers—they are all on the face 
of it complex entities. All the kinds of things to which we habit- 
ually give proper names are on the face of them complex entities: 
Socrates, Piccadilly, Rumania, Twelfth Night or anything you like 
to think of, to which you give a proper name, they are all apparently 
complex entities. They seem to be complex systems bound 
together into some kind of a unity, that sort of a unity that leads 
to the bestowal of a single appellation. I think it is the contem- 
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plation of this sort of apparent unity which has very' largely led to 
the philosophy of monism, and to the suggestion that the universe 
as a whole is a single complex entity more or less in the sense in 
which these things are that I have been talking about. 

For my part, I do not believe in complex entities of this kind, 
and it is not such things as these that I am going to take as the 
prima facie examples of complex entities. My reasons will appear 
more and more plainly as I go on. I cannot give them all to-day, 
but I can more or less explain what I mean in a preliminary way. 
Suppose, for example, that you were to analyse what appears to be 
a fact about Piccadilly. Suppose you made any statement about 
Piccadilly, such as: ‘Piccadilly is a pleasant street’. If you analyse 
a statement of that sort correctly, I believe you will find that the 
fact corresponding to your statement does not contain any constitu¬ 
ent corresponding to the word ‘Piccadilly’. The word ‘Piccadilly’ 
will form part of many significant propositions, but the facts cor¬ 
responding to these propositions do not contain any single consti¬ 
tuent, whether simple or complex, corresponding to the word 
‘Piccadilly’. That is to say, if you take language as a guide in your 
analysis of the fact expressed, you will be led astray in a statement 
of that sort. The reasons for that I shall give at length in Lecture 
VI, and partly also in Lecttfre VII, but I could say in a preliminary 
way certain things that would make you understand what I mean. 
‘Piccadilly’, on the face of it, is the name for a certain portion of the 
earth’s surface, and I suppose, if you wanted to define it, you would 
have to define it as a series of classes of material entities, namely 
those which, at varying times, occupy that portion of the earth’s 
surface. So that you would find that the logical status of Piccadilly is 
bound up with the logical status of series and classes, and if you 
are going to hold Piccadilly as real, you must hold that series of 
classes are real, and whatever sort of metaphysical status you assign 
to them, you must assign to it. As you know, I believe that series 
and classes are of the natu re of logical fi ctions: therefore that thesis, 
if it can be maintained, will dissolve Piccadilly into a fiction. 
Exactly similar remarks will apply to other instances: Rumania, 
Twelfth Night, and Socrates. Socrates, perhaps, raises some special 
questions, because the question what constitutes a person has 
special difficulties in it. But, for the sake of argument, one might 
identify Socrates with the series of his experiences. He w'ould be 
really a series of classes, because one has many experiences simul¬ 
taneously. Therefore he comes to be very like Piccadilly. 



Considerations of that sort seem to take us away from such 
prima facie complex entities as we started with to others as being 
more stubborn and more deserving of analytic attention, namely 
facts. I explained last time what I meant by a fact, namely, that 
sort of thing that makes a proposition true or false, the sort of 
thing which is the case when your statement is true and is not the 
case when your statement is false. Facts are, as I said last time, 
plainly something you have to take account of if you are going to 

give a complete account of the world. You cannot do that by merely 
enumerating the particular things that are in it: you must also men¬ 
tion the relations of these things, and their properties, and so forth, 
all of which are facts, so that facts certainly belong to an account 
of the objective world, and facts do seem much more clearly com¬ 
plex and much more not capable of being explained away than 
things like Socrates and Rumania. However you may explain away 
the meaning of the word ‘Socrates’, you will still be left with the 
truth that the proposition ‘Socrates is mortal’ expresses a fact. 
You may not know exactly what Socrates means, but it is quite 
clear that ‘Socrates is mortal’ does express a fact. There is clearly 
some valid meaning in 6aying that the fact expressed by ‘Socrates 
is mortal’ is complex. The things in the world have various pro¬ 
perties, and stand in various relations to each other. That they 
have these properties and relations are facts, and the things and 
their qualities or relations are quite clearly in some sense or other 
components of the facts that have those qualities or relations. The 
analysis of apparently complex things such as we started with can 
be reduced by various means, to the analysis of facts which are 
apparently about those things. Therefore it is with the analysis of 
facts that one’s consideration of the problem of complexity must 
begin, not by the analysis of apparently complex things. 

The complexity of a fact is evidenced, to begin with, by the 
circumstance that the proposition which asserts a fact consists of 
several words, each of which may occur in other contexts. Of 
course, sometimes you get a proposition expressed by a single word 
but if it is expressed fully it is bound to contain several words. 
The proposition ‘Socrates is mortal’ may be replaced by ‘Plato is 
mortal’ or by ‘Socrates is human’; in the first case we alter the 
subject, in the second the predicate. It is clear that all the proposi¬ 
tions in which the word ‘Socrates’ occurs have something in com¬ 
mon, and again all the propositions in which the word ‘mortal’ 
occurs have something ip common, something which they do not 
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have in common with all propositions, but only with those which 
are about Socrates or mortality. It is clear, I think, that the facts 
corresponding to propositions in which the word ‘Socrates’ occurs 
have something in common corresponding to the common word 
‘Socrates’ which occurs in the propositions, so that you have 
that sense of complexity to begin with, that in a fact you can get 
something which it may have in common with other facts, just as 
you may have ‘Socrates is human’ and ‘Socrates is mortal’, both of 
them facts, and both having to do with Socrates, although Socrates 
does not constitute the whole of either of these facts. It is quite 
clear that in that sense there is a possibility of cutting up a fact 
into component parts, of which one component may be altered 
without altering the others, and one component may occur in 
certain other facts though not in all other facts. I want to make it 
clear, to begin with, that there is a sense in which facts can be ana¬ 
lysed. I am not concerned with all the difficulties of any analysis, 
but only with meeting the prima facie objections of philosophers 
who think you really cannot analyse at all. 

I am trying as far as possible again this time, as I did last time, 
to start with perfectly plain truisms. My desire and wish is that the 
things I start with should be so obvious that you wonder why I 
spend my time stating them. That is what I aim at, because the 
point of philosophy is to start with something so simple as not to 
seem worth stating, and to end with something so paradoxical 
that no one will believe it. 

One prima facie mark of complexity in propositions is the 
fact that they are expressed by several words. I come now to an¬ 
other point, which applies primarily to propositions and thence 
derivatively to facts. You can understand a proposition when you 
understand the words of which it is composed even though you 
never heard the proposition before. That seems a very humble 
property, but it is a property which marks it as complex and 
distinguishes it from words whose meaning is simple. When you 
know the vocabulary, grammar, and syntax of a language, you can 
understand a proposition in that language even though you never 
saw it before. In reading a newspaper, for example, you become 
aware of a number of statements which are new to you, and they 
are intelligible to you immediately, in spite of the fact that they are 
new, because you understand the words of which they are com¬ 
posed. This characteristic, that you can understand a proposition 
through the understanding c‘ its component words, is absent 



from the component words when those words express something 
simple. Take the word ‘red’, for example, and suppose—as one 
always has to do—that ‘red’ stands for a particular shade of 
colour. You will pardon that assumption, but one never can get 


on otherwise. You cannot understand the meaning of the word 
‘red’ except through seeing red things. There is no other way in 
which it can be done. It is no use to learn languages, or to look up 
dictionaries. None of these things will help you to understand tne 
meaning of the word ‘red’. In that way it is quite different from the 
meaning of a proposition. Of course, you can give a definition of 
the word ‘red’, and here it is very' important to distinguish between 
a definition and an analysis. All analysis is only possible in regard 
to what is complex, and it always depends, in the last analysis, 
upon direct acquaintance with the objects which are the meanings 
of certain simple symbols. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
one does not define a thing but a symbol. (A ‘simple’ symbol is a 
symbol whose parts are not symbols.) A simple symbol is quite a 
different thing from a simple thing. Those objects which it is im¬ 
possible to symbolize otherwise than by simple symbols may be 
called ‘simple’, while those which can be symbolized by a com¬ 
bination of symbols may be called ‘complex’. This is, of course, 
a preliminary definition, and perhaps somewhat circular, but that 
doesn’t much matter at this stage. 

I have said that ‘red’ could not be understood except by seeing 
red things. You might object to that on the ground that you can 
define red, for example, as ‘The colour with the greatest wave¬ 
length’. That, you might say, is a definition of ‘red’ and a person 
could understand that definition even if he had seen nothing red, 
provided he understood the physical theory of colour. But that 
does not really constitute the meaning of the word ‘red’ in the 
very slightest. If you take such a proposition as 'This is red’ and 
substitute for it ‘This has the colour with the greatest wave-length’, 
you have a different proposition altogether. You can see that at 
once, because a person who knows nothing of the physical theory 
of colour can understand the proposition ‘This is red’, and can 
know that it is true, but cannot know that ‘This has the colour 
which has the greatest wave-length’. Conversely, you might have 
a hypothetical person who could not see red, but who understood 
the physical theory of colour and could apprehend the proposition 
‘This has the colour with the greatest wave-length’, but who would 
not be able to understand the proposition ‘This is red’ as under- 
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stood by the normal uneducated person. Therefore it is clear that 
if you define ‘red’ as The colour with the greatest wave-length’, 


you are not giving the actual meaning of the word at all; you are 
simply giving a true description, which is quite, a different thing, 
and the propositions which result are different propositions from 
those in which the word ‘red’ occurs. In that sense the word ‘red’ 
cannot be defined, though in the sense in which a correct descrip¬ 
tion constitutes a definition it can be defined. In the sense of ana¬ 
lysis you cannot define ‘red’. That is how it is that dictionaries are 
able to get on, because a dictionary professes to define all words in 
the language by means of words in the language, and therefore 
it is clear that a dictionary must be guilty of a vicious circle some¬ 
where, but it manages it by means of correct descriptions. 

I have made it clear, then, in what sense I should say that the 
word ‘red’ is a simple symbol and the phrase ‘This is red’ a complex 
symbol. The word ‘red’ can only be understood through acquaint¬ 
ance with the object, whereas the phrase ‘Roses are red’ can be 
understood if you know what ‘red’ is and what ‘roses’ are, without 
ever having heard the phiase before. That is a clear mark of what 
is complex. It is the mark of a complex symbol, and also the mark 
of the object symbolized by the complex symbol. That is to say, 
propositions are complex symbols, and the facts they stand for 
are complex. 

The whole question of the meaning of words is very full of 
complexities and ambiguities in ordinary language. When one 
person uses a word, he does not mean by it the same thing as an¬ 
other person means by it. I have often heard it said that that is a 
misfortune. That is a mistake. It would be absolutely fatal if 
people meant the same things by their words. It would make all 
intercourse impossible, and language the most hopeless and use¬ 
less thing imaginable, because the meaning you attach to your 
words must depend on the nature of the objects you are acquainted 
with, and since different people are acquainted with different ob¬ 
jects, they would not be able to talk to each other unless they at¬ 
tached quite different meanings to their words. We should have to 
talk only about logic—a not wholly undesirable result. Take, for 
example, the word ‘Piccadilly’. We, who are acquainted with 
Piccadilly, attach quite a different meaning to that word from any 
which could be attached to it by a person who had never been in 
London: and, supposing that you travel in foreign parts and ex¬ 
patiate on Piccadilly, you will convey to your hearers entirely different 
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propositions from those in your mind. They will know Piccadilly 
as an important street in London; they may know a lot about 
it, but they will not know just the things one knows when one is 
walking along it. If you were to insist on language which was un¬ 
ambiguous, you would be unable to tell people at home what you 
had seen in foreign parts. It would be altogether incredibly incon¬ 
venient to have an unambiguous language, and therefore merci¬ 
fully we have not got one. 

Analysis is not the 6ame thing as definition. You can define a 
term by means of a correct description, but that does not consti¬ 
tute an analysis. It is analysis, not definition, that we are concerned 
with at the present moment, so I will come back to the question 
of analysis. 

We may lay down the following provisional definitions: 

That the components of a proposition are the symbols we 
must understand in order to understand the proposition; 

That the components of the fact which makes a proposition 
true or false, as the case may be, are the meanings of the symbols 
which we must understand in order to understand the proposi¬ 
tion. 

That is not absolutely correct, but it will enable you to under¬ 
stand my meaning. One reason why it fails of correctness is that 
it does not apply to words which, like ‘or’ and ‘not’, are parts of 
propositions without corresponding to any part of the correspond¬ 
ing facts. This is a topic for Lecture III. 

I call these definitions preliminary because they start from the 
complexity of the proposition, which they define psychologically, 
and proceed to the complexity of the fact, whereas it is quite clear 
that in an orderly, proper procedure it is the complexity of the fact 
that you would start from. It is also clear that the complexity of 
the fact cannot be something merely psychological. If in astrono¬ 
mical fact the earth moves round the sun, that is genuinely com¬ 
plex. It is not that you think it complex, it is a sort of genuine 
objective complexity, and therefore one ought in a proper, orderly 
procedure to start from the complexity of the world and arrive at 
the complexity of the proposition. The only reason for going 
the other way round is that in all abstract matters symbols are 
easier to grasp. I doubt, however, whether complexity, in that 
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fundamental objective sense in which one starts from complexity 
of a fact, is definable at all. You cannot analyse what you mean by 
complexity in that $ense. You must just apprehend it—at least so 
I am inclined to think. There is nothing one could say about it, 
beyond giving criteria such as I have been giving. Therefore, when 
you cannot get a real proper analysis of a thing, it is generally best 
to talk round it without professing that you have given an exact 
definition. 

It might be suggested that complexity is essentially to do with 
symbols, or that it is essentially psychological. I do not think it 
would be possible seriously to maintain either of these views, but 
they are the sort of views that will occur to one, the sort of thing 
that one would try, to see whether it would work. I do not think 
they will do at all. When we come to the principles of symbolism 
which I shall deal with in Lecture VII, I shall try to persuade you 
that in a logically correct symbolism there will always be a certain 
fundamental identity of structure between a fact and the symbol 
for it; and that the complexity of the symbol corresponds very 
closely with the complexity of the facts symbolized by it. Also, as 
I said before, it is quite directly evident to inspection that the fact, 
for example, that two things stand in a certain relation to one an¬ 
other—e.g., that this is to the left of that—is itself objectively 
complex, and not merely that the apprehension of it is complex. 
The fact that two things stand in a certain relation to each other, 
or any statement of that sort, has a complexity all of its own. I 
shall therefore in future assume that there is an objective com¬ 
plexity in the world, and that it is mirrored by the complexity of 
propositions. 

A moment ago I was speaking about the great advantages that 
we derive from the logical imperfections of language, from the 
fact that our words are all ambiguous. I propose now to consider 
what sort of language a logically perfect language would be. In a 
logically perfect language the words in a proposition would cor¬ 
respond one by one with the components of the corresponding 
fact, with the exception of such words as ‘or', ‘not’, ‘if’, ‘then’, 
which have a different function. In a logically perfect language, 
there will be one word and no more for every simple object, and 
everything that is not simple will be expressed by a combination 
of words, by a combination derived, of course, from the words for 
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the simple things that enter in, one word for each simple compo¬ 
nent. A language of that sort will be completely analytic, and will 
show at a glance the logical structure of the facts asserted or denied. 
The language which is set forth in Principle Mathematica is in¬ 
tended to be a language of that sort. It is a language which has only 
syntax and no vocabulary whatsoever. Barring the omission of a 
vocabulary I maintain that it is quite a nice language. It aims at 
being that sort of a language that, if you add a vocabulary, would 
be a logically perfect language. Actual languages are not logically 
perfect in this sense, and they cannot possibly be, if they are to 
serve the purposes of daily life. A logically perfect language, if it 
could be constructed, would not only be intolerably prolix, but, 
as regards its vocabulary, would be very largely private to one 
speaker. That is to say, all the names that it would use would be 
private to that speaker and could not enter into the language of 
another speaker. It could not use proper names for Socrates or 
Piccadilly or Rumania for the reasons which I went into earlier 
in the lecture. Altogether you would find that it would be a very 
inconvenient language indeed. That is one reason why logic is so 
veiy backward as a science, because the needs of logic are so extra¬ 
ordinarily different from the needs of daily life. One wants a 
language in both, and unfortunately it is logic that has to give way, 
not daily life. I shall, however, assume that we have constructed 
a logically perfect language, and that we are going on State occa¬ 
sions to use it, and I will now come back to the question which I 
intended to start with, namely, the analysis of facts. 

The simplest imaginable facts are those which consist in the 
possession of a quality by some particular thing. Such facts, say, 
as ‘This is white’. They have to be taken in a very sophisticated 
sense. I do not want you to think about the piece of chalk I am 
holding, but of what you see when you look at the chalk. If one 
says, ‘This is white’ it will do for about as simple a fact as you can 
get hold of. The next simplest would be those in which you have a 
relation between two facts, such as: ‘This is to the left of that’. 
Next you come to those where you have a triadic relation between 
three particulars. (An instance which Royce gives is 'A gives B to 
C\) So you get relations which require as their minimum three 
terms, those we call triadic relations; and those which require 
four terms, which we call tetradic, and so on. There you have a 
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whole infinite hierarchy of facts—facts in which you have a thing 
and a quality, two things and a relation, three things and a relation, 
four things and a relation, and so on. That whole hierarchy con¬ 
stitutes what I call atomic facts, and they are the simplest sort of 
fact. You can distinguish among them some simpler than others, 
because the ones containing a quality are simpler than those in 
which you have, say, a pentadic relation, and so on. The whole lot 
of them, taken together, are as facts go very simple, and are what 
I call atomic facts. The propositions expressing them are what I 
cal! atomic propositions. 

In every atomic fact there is one component which is naturally 
expressed by a verb (or, in the case of quality’, it may be expressed 
by a predicate, by an adjective). This one component is a quality 
or dyadic or triadic or tetradic . . . relation. It would be very con¬ 
venient, for purposes of talking about these matters, to call a 
quality a ‘monadic relation' and I shall do so; it saves a great deal 
of circumlocution. 

In that case you can say that all atomic propositions assert 
relations of varying orders. Atomic facts contain, besides the rela¬ 
tion, the terms of the relation—one term if it is a monadic relation, 
two if it is dyadic, and sc on. These ‘terms’ which come into 
atomic facts I define as ‘particulars’. 

Particulars = terms of relations in atomic facts. Df. 

That is the definition of particulars, and I want to emphasize 
it because the definition of a particular is something purely logical. 
The question whether this or that is a particular, is a question to 
be decided in terms of that logical definition. In order to under¬ 
stand the definition it is not necessary to know beforehand ‘This 
is a particular’ or ‘That is a particular’. It remains to be investi¬ 
gated what particulars you can find in the world, if any. The whole 
question of what particulars you actually find in the real world is a 
purely empirical one which does not interest the logician as such. 
The logician as such never gives instances, because it is one of the 
tests of a logical proposition that you need not know anything 
whatsoever about the real world in order to understand it. 

Passing from atomic facts to atomic propositions, the word 
expressing a monadic relation or quality is called a ‘predicate’, 
and the word expressing a relation of any higher order would 
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geoeraUy be a verb, sometimes a single verb, sometimes a whole 
phrase. At any rate the verb gives the essential nerve, as it were, 
of the relation. The other words that occur in the atomic proposi¬ 
tions, the words that are not the predicate or verb, may be called 
the subjects of the proposition. There will be one subject in a 
monadic proposition, two in a dyadic one, and 60 on. The subjects 
in a proposition will be the words expressing the terms of the rela¬ 
tion which is expressed by the proposition. 

The only kind of word that is theoretically capable of standing 
for a particular is a proper name , and the whole matter of proper 
names is rather curious. 

Proper names = words for particulars. Df. 

‘I have put that down although, as far as common language goes, 
it is obviously false. It is true that if you try to think how you are 
to talk about particulars, you will see that you cannot ever talk 
about a particular particular except by means of a proper name. 
You cannot use general words except by way of description. How 
are you to express in words an atomic proposition? An atomic 
proposition is one which does mention actual particulars, not 
merely describe them but actually name them, and you can only 
name them by means of names. You can see at once for yourself, 
therefore, that every other part of speech except proper names is 
obviously quite incapable of standing for a particular. Yet it does 
seem a little odd if, having made a dot on the blackboard, I call it 
‘John’. You would be surprised, and yet hove are you to know 
otherwise what it is that I am speaking of. If I say, ‘The dot that 
is on the right-hand side is white’ that is a proposition. If I say 
‘This is white’ that is quite a different proposition. ‘This’ will do 
very well while we are all here and can see it, but if I wanted to talk 
about it to-morrow it would be convenient to have christened it and 
called it ‘John’. There is no other way in which you can mention 
it. You cannot really mention it itself except by means of a name. 

What pass for names in language, like ‘Socrates’, ‘Plato’, and 
so forth, were originally intended to fulfil this function of standing 
for particulars, and we do accept, in ordinary daily life, as parti¬ 
culars all sorts of things that really are not so. The names that we 
commonly use, like ‘Socrates’, are really abbreviations for descrip¬ 
tions ; not only that, but what they describe are not particulars but 
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complicated systems of classes or series. A name, in the narrow 
logical sense of a word whose meaning is a particular, can only be 
applied to a particular with which the speaker is acquainted, be¬ 
cause you cannot name anything you are not acquainted with. 
You remember, when Adam named the beasts, they came before 
him one by one, and he became acquainted with them and named 
them. We are not acquainted with Socrates, and therefore cannot 
name him. When we use the word ‘Socrates’, we are really using a 
description. Our thought may be rendered by some such phrase 
as, ‘The Master of Plato’, or ‘The philosopher who drank the hem¬ 
lock’, or ‘The person whom logicians assert to be mortal’, but we 
certainly do not use the name as a name in the proper sense of the 
word. 

That makes it very difficult to get any instance of a name at all 
in the proper strict logical sense of the word. The only words one 
does use as names in the logical sense are words like ‘this’ or ‘that’. 
One can use ‘this’ as a name to stand for a particular with which 
one is acquainted at the moment. We say ‘This is white’. If you 
agree that ‘This is white’, meaning the ‘this’ that you see, you are 
using ‘this’ as a proper name. But if you try to apprehend the 
proposition that I am expressing when I say ‘This is white’, you 
cannot do it. If you mean this piece of chalk as a physical object, 
then you are not using a proper name. It is only when you use 
‘this’ quite strictly, to stand for an actual oLject of sense, that it is 
really a proper name. And in that it has a very odd property for a 
proper name, namely that it seldom means the same thing two 
moments running and does not mean the same thing to the speaker 
and to the hearer. It is an ambiguous proper name, but it is really 
a proper name all the same, and it is almost the only thing I can 
think of that is used properly and logically in the sense that I was 
talking of for a proper name. The importance of proper names, in 
the sense of which I am talking, is in the sense of logic, not of daily 
life. You can see why it is that in the logical language set forth in 
Principia Mathematica there are not any names, because there we 
are not interested in particular particulars but only in general 
particulars, if I may be allowed such a phrase. 

Particulars have this peculiarity, among the sort of objects that 
you have to take account of in an inventory of the world, that each 
of them stands entirely alone and is completely self-subsistent. It 
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has that sort of self-subsistence tliat used to belong to substance, 
except that it usually only persists through a very short time, so 
far as our experience goes. That is to say, each particular that there 
is in the world does not in any way logically depend upon any other 
particular. Each one might happen to be the whole universe; it 
is a merely empirical fact that this is not the case. There is no 
reason why you should not have a universe consisting of one parti¬ 
cular and nothing else. That is a peculiarity of particulars. In the 
same way, in order to understand a name for a particular, the only 
thing necessary is to be acquainted with that particular. When you 
are acquainted with that particular, you have a full, adequate, and 
complete understanding of the name, and no further information 
is required. No further information as to the facts that are true of 
that particular would enable you to have a fuller understanding of 
the meaning of the name. 


Discussion 

Mr. Carr: You think there are simple facts that are not complex. 
Are complexes all composed of simples? Are not the simples that 
go into complexes themselves complex? 

Mr. Russell: No facts are simple. As to your second question, 
that is, of course, a question that might be argued—whether when 
a thing is complex it is necessary that it should in analysis have 
constituents that are simple. I think it is perfectly possible to 
suppose that complex things are capable of analysis ad infinitum , 
and that you never reach the simple. I do not think it is true, but 
it is a thing that one might argue, certainly. I do myself think that 
complexes—I do not like to talk of complexes—are composed of 
simples, but I admit that that is a difficult argument, and it might 
be that analysis could go on forever. 

Mr. Carr : You do not mean that in calling the thing complex, 
you have asserted that there really are simples? 

Mr. Russell: No, I do not think that is necessarily implied. 

Mr. Neville: I do not feel clear that the proposition ‘This is 
white’ is in any case a simpler proposition than the proposition 
‘This and that have the same colour*. 

Mr. Russell: That is one of the things I have not had time for. 
It may be the 6ame as the proposition ‘This and that have the 
same colour’. It may be that white is defined as the colour of ‘this’, 
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or rather that the proposition ‘This is white’ means ‘This is iden¬ 
tical in colour with that’, the colour of ‘that’ being, so to speak, 
the definition of white. That may be, but there is no special reason 
to think that it is. 

Mr. Neville: Are there any monadic relations which would be 
better examples ? 

Mr. Russell : I think not. It is perfectly obvious a priori that you 
can get rid of all monadic relations by that trick. One of the things 
I was going to say if I had had time was that you can get rid of 
dyadic and reduce to triadic, and so on. But there is no particular 
reason to suppose that that is the way the world begins, that it 
begins with relations of order n instead of relations of order 1. You 
cannot reduce them downward, but you can reduce them up¬ 
ward. 

Question: If the proper name of a thing, a ‘this’, varies from 
instant to instant, how is it possible to make any argument? 

Mr. Russell: You can keep ‘this’ going for about a minute or 
two. I made that dot and talked about it for some little time. I 
mean it varies often. If you argue quickly, you can get some little 
way before it is finished. I think things last for a finite time, a 
matter of some seconds or minutes or whatever it may happen to 
be. 

Question: You do not think that air is acting on that and chang¬ 
ing it? 

Mr. Russell: It does not matter about that if it does not alter its 
appearance enough for you to have a different sense-datum. 
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Part III 

Atomic and Molecular Propositions 




III. ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR PROPOSITIONS 

I did not quite finish last time the syllabus that I intended for 
Lecture II, so I must first do that. 

I had been speaking at the end of my last lecture on the subject 
of the self-subsistence of particulars, how each particular has its 
being independently of any other and does not depend upon any¬ 
thing else for the logical possibility of its existence. I compared 
particulars with the old conception of substance, that is to say, 
they have the quality of self-subsistence that used to belong to 
substance, but not the quality of persistence through time. A 
particular, as a rule, is apt to last for a very short time indeed, not 

an instant but a very short time. In that respect particulars differ 
from the old substances but in their logical position they do not. 
There is, as you know, a logical theory which is quite opposed to 
that view, a logical theory according to which, if you really under¬ 
stood any one tiling, you would understand everything. I think that 
rests upon a certain confusion of ideas. When you have acquaint¬ 
ance with a particular, you understand that particular itself quite 
fully, independently of the fact that there are a great many pro- 
posiiions about it that you do not know, but propositions concern¬ 
ing the particular are not necessary to be known in order that you 
may know what the particular itself is. It is rather the other way 
roun 1 In order to understand a proposition in which the name of a 
parti eular occurs, you must already be acquainted wuth that parti¬ 
cular. The acquaintance with the simpler is presupposed in the 
understanding of the more complex, but the logic that I should 
wish to combat maintains that in order thoroughly to know any 
one thing, you must know all its relations and all its qualities, all 
the propositions in fact in which that thing is mentioned; and you 
deduce of course from that that the world is an interdependent 
whoie. It is on a basis of that sort that the logic of monism develops. 
Generally one supports this theory by talking about the ‘nature’ 
of a tning, assuming that a thing has something which you call 
its ‘nature’ which is generally elaborately confounded and dis¬ 
tinguished from the thing, so that you can get a comfortable see¬ 
saw which enables you to deduce whichever results suit the mo¬ 
ment. The ‘nature’ of the thing would come to mean all the true 
propositions in which the thing is mentioned. Of course it is clear 
that since everything has relations to everything else, you cannot 
know all the facts of which a thing is a constituent without having 
sonr: knowledge of everything in the universe. When you realize 
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that what one calls ‘knowing a particular' merely means acquaint¬ 
ance with that particular and is presupposed in the understanding 
of any proposition in which that particular is mentioned. I think 
you also realize that you cannot take the view that the understand¬ 
ing of the name of the particular presupposes knowledge of all the 
propositions concerning that particular. 

I should like to say about understanding, that that phrase is 
often used mistakenly. People speak of ‘understanding the uni¬ 
verse’ and so on. But, of course, the only thing you can really 

understand (in the strict sense of the word) is a symbol, and to 
understand a symbol is to know what it stands for. 

I pass on from particulars to predicate.-- and relations and what 
we mean by understanding the words that we use for predicates 
mid relations. A very great deal of what I am saying in this course 
of lectures consists of ideas which I derived from my friend 
Wittgenstein. But I have had no opportunity of knowing how far 
his ideas have changed since August 1914, nor whether he is alive 
or dead, so I cannot make any one but myself responsible for them. 

Understanding a predicate is quite a different thing from under- 
Btanding a name. By a predicate, as yon know, I mean the word 
that is used to designate a quality such as red, white, square, round, 
mod the understanding of a word like that involves a different kind 
of act of mind from that which is involved in understanding a 
name. To understand a name you must be acquainted with the 
particular of which it is a name, and you must know that it is the 
name of that particular. You do not, that is to say, have any sug¬ 
gestion of the form of a proposition, whereas in understanding a 
predicate you do. To understand ‘red’, for instance, is to under¬ 
stand what is meant by saying that a thing is red. You have to 
bring in the form of a proposition. You do not have to know, con¬ 
cerning any particular ‘this’, that ‘This is red’ but you have to 
know what is the meaning of saying that anything is red. You have 
to understand what one would call ‘beinf red’. The importance 
of that is in connection with the theory of t) pes, which I shall come 
to later on. It is in the fact that a predicate can never occur except 
as a predicate. When it seems to occur a-, a subject, the phrase 
wants amplifying and explaining unless, <»1 course, you are talking 
about the word itself. You may sav “ Tud’ is a predicate”, but 
then you must have ‘red’ in inverted c'-r.imas because you are 
talking about the word ‘red’. When you understand ‘red’ it means 
that you understand propositions of the form that 'x is red’. So 
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that the understanding of a predicate is something i little more 
complicated than the understanding of a name, jus' because of 
that. Exactly the same applies to relations, and in fact all those 
things that are not particulars. Take, e.g., ‘before’ in ‘x is before 
y*: you understand ‘before’ when you understand what that would 
mean if x and y were given. I do not mean you know whether it is 
true, but you understand the proposition. Here again the same 

thing applies. A relation can nevei occur except as a relation, never 
as a subject. You will always have to put in hypothetical terms, if not 
real ones, such as ‘If I say that x is before y, I assert a relation be¬ 
tween x andy’. It is in this way that you will have to expand such a 
statement as ‘ "Before” is a relation’ in order to get its meaning. 

The different sorts of words, in fact, have different sorts of uses 
and must be kept always to the right use and not to the wrong use, 
and it is fallacies arising from putting symbols to wrong uses that 
lead to the contradictions concerned with types. 

There is just one more point before I leave the subjects I meant 
to have dealt with last time, and that is a point which came up in 
discussion at the conclusion of the last lecture, namely, that if you 
like you can get a formal reduction of (say) monadic relations to 
dyadic, or of dyadic to triadic, or of all the relations below a cer¬ 
tain order to all above that order, but the converse reduction is 
not possible. Suppose one takes, for example, ‘red’. One says, 
‘This is red’, ‘That is red’, and so forth. Now, if anyone is of 
opinion that there is reason to try to get on without subject- 
predicate propositions, all that is necessary is to take some standard 
red thing and have a relation which one might call ‘colour-like¬ 
ness’, sameness of colour, which would be a direct relation, not 
consisting in having a certain colour. You can then define the things 
which are red, as all the things that have colour-likeness to this 
standard thing. That is practically the treatment that Berkeley and 
Hume recommended, except that they did not recognize that they 
were reducing qualities to relations, but thought they were getting 
rid of ‘abstract ideas’ altogether. You can perfectly well do in that 
way a formal reduction of predicates to relations. There is no 
objection to that either empirically or logically. If you think it is 
worth while you can proceed in exactly the same way with dyadic 
relations, which you can reduce to triadic. Royce used to have a 
great affection for that process. For some reason he always liked 
triadic relations better than dyadic ones; he illustrated his prefer- 
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ence in his contributions to mathematical logic and the principles 
of geometry. 

All that is possible. I do not my6elf see any particular point in 
doing it as soon as you have realized that it is possible. I see no 
particular reason to suppose that the simplest relations that occur 
in the world are (say) of order n, but there is no a priori reason 
against it. The converse reduction, on the other hand, is quite 
impossible except in certain special cases where the relation has 
some special properties. For example, dyadic relations can be 
reduced to sameness of predicate when they are symmetrical and 
transitive. Thus, e.g., the relation of colour-likeness will have the 
property that if A has exact colour-likeness with B and B with C, 
then A has exact colour-likeness with C ; and if A has it with B, B 
has it with A. But the case is otherwise with asymmetrical rela¬ 
tions. 

Take for example ‘A is greater than B'. It is obvious that ‘A is 
greater than B’ does not consist in A and B having a common 
predicate, for if it did it would require that B should also be greater 
than A. It is also obvious that it does not consist merely in their 
having different predicates, because if A has a different predicate 
from B, B has a different predicate from A, so that in either case, 
whether of sameness or difference of predicate, you get a sym¬ 
metrical relation. For instance, if A is of a different colour from B, 
B is of a different colour from A. Therefore when you get sym¬ 
metrical relations, you have relations which it is formally possible 
to reduce to either sameness of predicate or difference of predicate, 
but when you come to asymmetrical relations there is no such 
possibility. This impossibility of reducing dyadic relations to same¬ 
ness or difference of predicate is a matter of a good deal of import¬ 
ance in connection with traditional philosophy, because a great 
deal of traditional philosophy depends upon the assumption that 
every proposition really is of the subject-predicate form, and that 
is certainly not the case. That theory dominates a great part of 
traditional metaphysics and the old idea of substance and a good 
deal of the theory of the Absolute, so that that sort of logical out¬ 
look which had its imagination dominated by the theory that you 
could always express a proposition in a subject-predicate form has 
had a very great deal of influence upon traditional metaphysics. 

That is the end of what I ought to have said last time, and I 
come on now to the proper topic of to-day’s lecture, that is mole¬ 
cular propositions. I call them molecular propositions because 
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they contain other propositions which you may call their atoms, 
and by molecular propositions I mean propositions having such 
words as ‘or’, ‘if’, ‘and’, and so forth. If I 6ay, 'Either to-day is 
Tuesday, or we have all made a mistake in being here’, that is the 
6 ort of proposition that I mean that is molecular. Or if I say, ‘If it 
rains, I shall bring my umbrella’, that again is a molecular pro¬ 
position because it contains the two parts ‘It rains’ and T shall 
being my umbrella’. If I say, ‘It did rain and I did bring my um¬ 
brella’, that again is a molecular proposition. Or if I say, ‘The 
supposition of its raining is incompatible with the supposition of 
my not bringing my umbrella’, that again is a molecular proposi¬ 
tion. There are various propositions of that sort, which you can 
complicate ad infinitum. They are built up out of propositions 
related by such words as ‘or’, ‘if’, ‘and’, and so on. You remember 
that I defined an atomic proposition as one which contains a single 
verb. Now there are two different lines of complication in proceed¬ 
ing from these to more complex propositions. There is the line 
that I have just been talking about, where you proceed to molecular 
propositions, and there is another line which I shall come to in a 
later lecture, where you have not two related propositions, but one 
proposition containing two or more verbs. Examples are got from 
believing, wishing, and so forth. ‘I believe Socrates is mortal.’ 
You have there two verbs, ‘believe’ and ‘is’. Or ‘I wish I were 
immortal’. Anything like that where you have a wish or a belief or 
a doubt involves two verbs. A lot of psychological attitudes involve 
two verbs, not, as it were, crystallized out, but two verbs within 
the one unitary proposition. But I am talking to-day about mole¬ 
cular propositions and you will understand that ycu can make 
propositions with ‘or’ and ‘and’ and so forth, where the constitu¬ 
ent propositions are not atomic, but for the moment we can con¬ 
fine ourselves to the case where the constituent propositions are 
atomic. When you take an atomic proposition, or one of these 
propositions like ‘believing’, when you take any proposition of that 
sort, there is just one fact which is pointed to by the proposition, 
pointed to either truly or falsely. The essence of a proposition is 
that it can correspond in two ways with a fact, in what one may 
call the true way or the false way. You might illustrate it in a pic¬ 
ture like this: 



Supposing you have the proposition 'Socrates is mortal’, either 
there would be the fact that Socrates is mortal or there would be 
the fact that Socrates is not mortal. In the one case it corresponds 
in a way that makes the proposition true, in the other case in a way 
that makes the proposition false. That is one way in which a pro¬ 
position differs from a name. 

There are, of course, two propositions corresponding to every 
•fact, one true and one false. There are nu fals e facts, so you cannot 
get one fact for every proposition but only f or every pair of pro¬ 
positions. All that applies to atomic propositions. But when you 
take such a proposition as ‘p or q\ ‘Socrates is mortal or Socrates 
Is living still’, there you will have two different facts involved in 
the truth or the falsehood of your proposition ‘p or q\ There will 
he the fact that corresponds to p and there will be the fact that 
corresponds to q, and both of those facts are relevant in discovering 
the truth or falsehood of ‘p or q\ I do not suppose there is in the 
world a single disjunctive fact corresponding to 'p or q'. It does 
not look plausible that in the actual objective world there are facts 
going about which you could describe as ‘p or q\ but I would not 
lay too much Btress on what strikes one as plausible: it is not a 
thing you can rely on altogether. For the present I do not think 
any difficulties will arise from the supposition that the truth or 
falsehood of this proposition *p or q' does not depend upon a single 
objective fact which is disjunctive but depends on the two facts 
one of which corresponds to p and the other to q.p will have a fact 
corresponding to it and q will have a fact corresponding to it. That 
is to say, the truth or falsehood of this pre position ‘p or q' depends 
upon two facts and not upon one, asp does and as q does. Generally 
speaking, as regards these things that you make up out of two 
propositions, the whole of what is necessaiy in order to know their 
meaning is to know under what circumstances they are true, given 
the truth or falsehood of p and the truth or falsehood of q. That is 
perfectly obvious. You have as a schema, for ‘p or q\ 
using ‘TT’ for ‘p and q both true’ 

‘ TF’ for ‘p true and q false’, etc., 

TT TF FT FF 

T T T F 

where the bottom line states the truth or the falsehood of 'p or q\ 
You must not look about the real world for an object which you 
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can call ‘or’, and say, ‘Now, look at this. This is “or”.’ There is 
no such thing, and if you try' to analyse 'p or q' in that way you will 
get into trouble. But the meaning of disjunction will be entirely 
explained by the above schema. 

I call these things truth-functions of propositions, when the 
truth or falsehood of the molecular proposition depends only on 
the truth or falsehood of the propositions that enter into it. The 
same applies to ‘p and q' and ‘if p then q' and ‘p is incompatible 
with q\ When I say 'p is incompatible with q' I simply mean to 
say that they are not both true. I do not mean any more. Those 
sorts of things are called truth-functions, and these molecular pro¬ 
positions that we are dealing with to-day are instances of truth- 
functions. If p is a proposition, the statement that ‘I believe p' 
does not depend for its truth or falsehood, simply upon the truth 
or falsehood of p, since I believe some but not all true propositions 
and some but not all false propositions. 

I jur want to give you a little talk about the way these truth- 
functu s are built up. You can build up all these different sorts cf 
truth-f . notions out of one source, namely ‘p is incompatible with 
q', meaning by that that they are not both true, that one at least 
of them is false. 

We will denote ‘p is incompatible with q' by pjq. 

Take for instance pjp, i.e., 'p is incompatible whh itself’. In 
that case clearly p will be false, so that you can take 'pjp' as mean¬ 
ing 'p is false’, i.e., pip -not p. The meaning of molecular pro¬ 
positions is entirely determined by their truth-schema and there 
is nothing more in it than that, so that when you have got tw'o 
things of the same truth-schema you can identify them. 

Suppose you want ‘ifp then q’, that simply means that you can¬ 
not have p without having q, so that p is incompatible with the 
falsehood of q. Thus, 

‘If p then q’=pl(qlq). 

When you have that, it follows of course at once that if p is true, 
q is true, because you cannot have p true and q false. 

Suppose you want ‘p or q\ that means that the falsehood of p 
is incompatible with the falsehood of q. If p is false, o is not false, 
and vice versa. That will be 

iPlPWiq)- 
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Suppose you want l p and q are both true’. That will mean thatp 
is not incompatible with q. When p and q are both true, it is not 
the case that at least one of them is false. Thus, 

‘p and q are both true’ = (plq)l(plg). 

The whole of the logic of deduction is concerned simply with 
complications and developments of this idea. This idea of incom¬ 
patibility was first shown to be sufficient for the purpose by Mr. 
Sheffer, and there was a good deal of work done subsequently by 
M. Nicod. It is a good deal simpler when it is done this way than 
when it is done in the way of Principia Mathematica, where there 
are two primitive ideas to start with, namely ‘or’ and ‘not’. Here 
you can get on with only a single premise for deduction. I will not 
develop this subject further because it takes you right into mathe¬ 
matical logic. 

I do not see any reason to suppose that there is a complexity in 
the facts corresponding to these molecular propositions, because, 
as I was 6aying, the correspondence of a molecular proposition 
with facts is of a different sort from the correspondence of an 
atomic proposition with a fact. There is one special point that 
has to be gone into in connexion with this, that is the question: 
Are there negative facts? Are there such facts as you might call 
the fact that ‘Socrates is not alive’? I have assumed in all that I 
have said hitherto that there are negative facts, that for example 
if you say ‘Socrates is alive’, there is corresponding to that pro¬ 
position in the real world the fact that Socrates is not alive. One 
has a certain repugnance to negative facts, the same sort of feeling 
that makes you wish not to have a fact l p or q' going about the 
world. You have a feeling that there are only positive facts, and 
that negative propositions have somehow or other got to be expres¬ 
sions of positive facts. When I was lecturing on this subject at 
Harvard* I argued that there were negative facts, and it nearly 
produced a riot: the class would not hear of there being negative 
facts at all. I am still inclined to think that there are. However, 
one of the men to whom I was lecturing at Harvard, Mr. Demos, 
subsequently wrote an article ir. Mind to explain why there are 
no negative facts. It is in Mind for April, 1917. 1 think he makes 

•[In 1914—R.C.M.] 
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as good a case as can be made for the view that there are no nega¬ 
tive facts. It is a difficult question. I really only ask that you should 
not dogmatize. I do not say positively that there are, but there may 
be. 

There are certain things you can notice about negative pro¬ 
positions. Mr. Demos points out, first of all, that a negative 
proposition is not in any way dependent on a cognitive subject 
for its definition. To this I agree. Suppose you say, when I 6ay 
‘Socrates is not alive’, I am merely expressing disbelief in the 
proposition that Socrates is alive. You have got to find something 
or other in the real world to make this disbelief true, and the only 
question is what. That is his first point. 

His second is that a negative proposition must not be taken at 
its face value. You cannot, he says, regard the statement ‘Socrates 
is not alive’ as being an expression of a fact in the same sort of 
direct way in which ‘Socrates is human’ would be an expression 
of a fact. His argument for that is solely that he cannot believe that 
there are negative facts in the world. He maintains that there can¬ 
not be in the real world such facts as‘Socrates is not alive’, taken, 
i.e., as simple facts, and that therefore you have got to find some 
explanation of negative propositions, some interpretation, and 
that they cannot be just as simple as positive propositions. I shall 
come back to that point, but on this I do not feel inclined to agree. 

His third point I do not entirely agree with: that when the 
word ‘not’ occurs, it cannot be taken as a qualification of the 
predicate. For instance, if you say that ‘This is not red’, you might 
attempt to say that ‘not-red’ is a predicate, but that of course 
won’t do; in the first place because a great many propositions are 
not expressions of predicates; in the second place because the 
word ‘not’ applies to the whole proposition. The proper expression 
would be ‘not: this is red’; the ‘not’ applies to the whole pro¬ 
position ‘this is red’, and of course in many cases you can see that 
quite clearly. If you take a case I took in discussing descriptions: 
‘The present king of France is not bald’, and if you take ‘not-bald’ 
as a predicate, that would have to be judged false on the ground 
that there is not a present king of France. But it is clear that the 
proposition ‘The present king of France is bald’ is a false proposi¬ 
tion, and therefore the negative of that will have to be a true pro¬ 
position, and that could not be the case if you take ‘not-bald’ 
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as a predicate, so that in all cases where a ‘not’ comes in, the ‘not’ 
has to be taken to apply to the whole proposition. ‘Not-/>’ is 
the proper formula. 

We have come now to the question, how are we really to inter¬ 
pret ‘not-p\ and the suggestion offered by Mr. Demos is that 
when we assert ‘not -p' we are really asserting that there is some 
proposition q which is true and is incompatible withp (‘an opposite 
of p' is his phrase, but I think the meaning is the same). That is 
his suggested definition: 

‘not -p' means ‘There is a proposition q which is 
true and is incompatible with/).’ 

As, e.g., if I 6ay ‘This chalk is not red’, I shall be meaning to assert 
tn:t there is some proposition, which in this case would be the 
proposition ‘This chalk is white’, which is inconsistent with the 
proposition ‘It is red’, and that you use these general negative 
forms because you do not happen to know what the actual pro¬ 
position is that is true and is incompatible with p. Or, of course, 
you may possibly know what the actual proposition is, but you 
may be more interested in the fact that p is false than you are in 
the particular example which makes it false. As, for instance, you 
might be anxious to prove that someone is a liar, and you might 
be very much interested in the falsehood of some proposition 
which he had asserted. You might also be more interested in the 
general proposition than in the particular case, so that if some¬ 
one had asserted that that chalk was red, you might be more 
interested in the fact that it was not red than in the fact that it 
was white. 

I find it very difficult to believe that theory of falsehood. You 
will observe that in the first place there is this objection, that it 
makes incompatibility fundamental and an objective fact, which 
is not so very much simpler than allowing negative facts. You 
have got to have here ‘That p is incompatible with q' in order to 
reduce ‘not’ to incompatibility, because this has got to be the 
corresponding fact. It is perfectly clear, whatever may be the 
interpretation of ‘not’, that there it some interpretation which will 
give you a fact. If I say ‘There is not :• hippopotamus in this room’, 
it is quite clear there is some way of interpreting that statement 
according to which there is a corresponding fact, and the fact 
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cannot be merely that every part of this room is filled up with 
something that is not a hippopotamus. You would come back to 
the necessity for some kind or other of fact of the sort that we 
have been trying to avoid. We have been trying to avoid both 
negative facts and molecular facts, and all that this succeeds in 
doing is to substitute molecular facts for negative facts, and I do 
not consider that that is very successful as a means of avoiding 
paradox, especially when you consider this, that even if incompati¬ 
bility is to be taken as a sort of fundamental expression of fact, 
incompatibility is not between facts but between propositions. 
If I say ‘p is incompatible with q\ one at least of p and q has got 
to be false. It is clear that no two facts are incompatible. The 
incompatibility holds between the propositions, between the p and 
the q, and therefore if you are going to take incompatibility as a 
fundamental fact, you have got, in explaining negatives, to take 
as your fundamental fact something involving propositions as 
opposed to facts. It is quite clear that propositions are not what 
you might call ‘real’. If you were making an inventory of the 
world, propositions would not come in. Facts would, beliefs, 
wishes, wills would, but propositions would not. They do not 
have being independently, so that this incompatibility of pro¬ 
positions taken as an ultimate fact of the real world will want a 
great deal of treatment, a lot of dressing up before it will do. 
Therefore as a simplification to avoid negative facts, I do not 
think it really is very successful. I think you will find that it is 
simpler to take negative facts as facts, to assume that ‘Socrates is 
not alive’ is really an objective fact in the same sense in which 
‘Socrates is human’ is a fact. This theory of Mr. Demos’s that I 
have been setting forth here is a development of the one one hits 
upon at once when one tries to get round negative facts, but for 
the reasons that I have given, I do not think it really answers to 
take things that way, and I think you will find that it is better to 
take negative facts as ultimate. Otherwise you will find it so diffi¬ 
cult to say what it is that corresponds to a proposition. When, 
e.g., you have a false positive proposition, say ‘Socrates is alive’, 
it is false because of a fact in the real world. A thing cannot be 
false except because of a fact, so that you find it extremely difficult 
to say what exactly happens when you make a positive assertion 
that is false, unless you are going to admit negative facts. I think 
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all those questions are difficult and there are arguments always to 
be adduced both ways, but on the whole 1 do incline to believe 
that there are negative facts and that there are not disjunctive 
facts. But the denial of disjunctive farts leads to certain difficulties 
which we shall have to consider in connexion with general pro¬ 
positions in a later lecture. 


Discussion 

Question: Do you consider that the proposition ‘Socrates is 
dead’ is a positive or a negative fact? 

Mr. Russell : It is partly a negative fact. To say that a person 
is dead is complicated. It is two statements rolled into one: 
‘Socrates was alive’ and "‘Socrates is not alive’. 

Question: Does putting the ‘not’ into it give it a formal charac¬ 
ter of negative and vice versa? 

Mr. Russell: No, I think you must go into the meaning of words. 
Question: 1 should have thought there was a great difference 
between saying that ‘Socrates is alive’ and saying that ‘Socrates 
is not a living man’. I think it is possible to have what one might 
call a negative existence and that things exist of which we cannot 
take cognizance. Socrates undoubtedly did live but he is no 
longer in the condition of living as a man. 

Mr. Russell: I was not going into the question of existence after 
death but simply taking words in their everyday signification. 

Question : What is precisely your test as to whether you have got 
a positive or negative proposition before you ? 

Mr. Russell: There is no formal test. 

Question: If you had a formal test, would it not follow that you 
would know whether there were negative facts or not? 

Mr. Russell: No, I think not. In the perfect logical language that 
I sketched in theory, it would always be obvious at once whether 
a proposition was positive or negative. But it would not bear 
upon how you are going to interpret negative propositions. 

Question: Would the existence of negative facts ever be any¬ 
thing more than a mere definition? 

Mr. Russell: Yes, I think it would. It seems to me that the busi¬ 
ness of metaphysics is to describe the world, and it is in my 
opinion a real definite question whether in a complete description 
of the world you would have to mention negative facts or not. 
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Question: How do you define a negative fact? 

Mr. Russell: You could not give a general definition if it is right 
that negativeness is an ultimate. 
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Propositions and Facts with more than one 
Verb: Beliefs, etc. 




IV. PROPOSITIONS AND FACTS WITH MORE THAN 
ONE VERB; BELIEFS, ETC. 

You will remember that after speaking about atomic proposi- 
itons I pointed out two more complicated forms of propositions 
which arise immediately on proceeding further than that: the 
first, which I call molecular propositions, which I dealt with last 
time, involving such words as ‘or’, ‘and’, ‘if’, and the second in¬ 
volving two or more verbs such as believing, wishing, willing, 
and 60 forth. In the case of molecular propositions it was not 
clear that we had to deal with any new form of fact, but only 
with a new form of proposition, i.e., if you have a disjunctive 
proposition such as 'p or q' it does not seem very plausible to say 
there there is in the world a disjunctive fact corresponding to 
‘p or q' but merely that there is a fact corresponding top and a fact 
corresponding to q, and the disjunctive proposition derives its 
truth or falsehood from those two separate facts. Therefore in 
that case one was dealing only with a new form of proposition and 
not with a new form of fact. To-day we have to deal with a new 
form of fact. 

I think one might describe philosophical logic, the philosophical 
portion of logic which is the portion that I am concerned with in 
these lectures since Christmas (1917), as an inveniory, or if you 
like a more humble word, a ‘zoo’ containing all the different 
forms that facts may have. I should prefer to say ‘forms of facts’ 
rather than 'forms of propositions’. To apply that to the case of 
molecular propositions which I dealt with last time, if one were 
pursuing this analysis of the forms of facts, it would be belief in 
a molecular proposition that one would deal with rather than the 
molecular proposition itself. In accordance with the sort of 
realistic bias that I should put into all study of metaphysics, I 
should always wish to be engaged in the investigation of some 
actual fact or set of facts, and it seems to me that that is so in 
logic just as much as it is in zoology. In logic you are concerned 
with the forms of facts, with getting hold of the different sorts of 
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facts, different logical sorts of facts, that there are in the world. 
Now I want to point out to-day that the facts that occur when one 
believes or wishes or wills have a different logical form from the 
atomic facts containing a single verb which I dealt with in my 
second lecture. (There are, of course, a good many forms that 
facts may have, a strictly infinite number, and I do not wish you 
to suppose that I pretend to deal with all of them.) Suppose you 
take any actual occurrence of a belief. I want you to understand 
that I am not talking about beliefs in the sort of way in which 
judgment is spoken of in theory of knowledge, in which you would 
say there is the judgment that two and two are four. 1 am talking 
of the actual occurrence of a belief in a particular person’s mind 
at a particular moment, and discussing what sort of a fact that is. 
If I say ‘What day of the week is this?’ and you say ‘Tuesday’, 
there occurs in your mind at that moment the belief that this is 
Tuesday. The thing I want to deal with to-day is the question. 
What is the form of the fact which occurs when a person has a 
belief. Of course you see that the sort of obvious first notion that 
one would naturally arrive at would be that a belief is a relation 
to the proposition. ‘I believe the proposition p\ ‘I believe that 
to-day is Tuesday’. ‘I believe that two and two are four’. Some¬ 
thing like that. It seems on the face of it as if you had there a 
relation of the believing subject to a proposition. That view won’t 
do for various reasons which I shall go into. But you have there¬ 
fore got to have a theory of belief which is not exactly that. Take 
any sort of proposition, say ‘I believe Socrates is mortal’. Suppose 
that that belief does actually occur. The statement that it occurs 
is a statement of fact. You have there two verbs. You may have 
more than two verbs, you may have any number greater than one. 
I may believe that Jones is of the opinion that Socrates is mortal. 
There you have more than two verbs. You may have any number, 
but you cannot have less than two. You will perceive that it is not 
only the proposition that has the two verbs, but also the fact, 
which is expressed by the proposition, has two constituents 
corresponding to verbs. I shall call those constituents verbs for 
the; sake of shortness, as it is very difficult to find any word to 
describe all those objects which one denotes by verbs. Of course, 
that is strictly using the word ‘verb’ in two different senses, but I 
do not think it can lead to any confusion if you understand that 
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it is being so used. This fact (the belief) is one fact. It is not like 
what you had in molecular propositions where you had (say) 
*p or q. It is just one single fact that you have a belief. That is 
obvious from the fact that you can believe a falsehood. It is ob¬ 
vious from the fact of false belief that you cannot cut off one part: 
you cannot have 

I believe/Socrates is mortal. 

There are certain questions that arise about such facts, and the 
first that arises is, Are they undeniable facts or can you reduce 
them in some way to relations of ether facts? Is it really necessary 
to suppose that there are irreducible facts, of which that sort of 
thing is a verbal expression? On that question until fairly lately 
I should certainly not have supposed that any doubt could arise. 
It had not leally seemed to me until fairly lately that that was a 
debatable point. I still believe that there are facts of that form, but 
I sec that it is a substantial question that needs to be discussed. 

i. Are beliefs , etc., irreducible facts ? 

‘Etc.’ covers understanding a proposition; it covers desiring, 
willing, any other attitude of that sort that you may think of that 
involves a proposition. It seems natural to say one believes a 
proposition and unnatural to say one desires a proposition, but 
as a matter of fact that is only a prejudice. What you believe and 
what you desire are of exactly the same nature. You may desire 
to get some sugar to-morrow and of course you may possibly 
believe that you will. I am not sure that the logical form is the 
same in the case of will. I am inclined to think that the case of 
will is more analogous to that of perception, in going direct to 
facts, and excluding the possibility of falsehood. In any case desire 
and belief are of exactly the same form logically. 

Pragmatists and some of the American realists, the school 
whom one calls neutral monists, deny altogether that there is 
such a phenomenon as belief in the sense I am dealing with. They 
do not deny it in words, they do not use the same sort of language 
that I am using, and that makes it difficult to compare their view's 
with the views I am speaking about. One has really to translate 
what they say into language more or less analogous to ours before 
one can make out where the points of contact or difference are. 
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If you take the works of James in his Essays in Radical Empiricism 
or Dewey in his Essays in Experimental Logic you wiil find that 
they are denying altogether that there is such a phenomenon as 
belief in the sense I am talking of. They use the word ‘believe’ 
but they mean something different. You come to the view called 
‘behaviourism’, according to which you mean, if you say a person 
believes a thing, that he behaves in a certain fashion; and that 
hangs together with James’6 pragmatism. James and Dew;y 
would say: when I believe a proposition, that means that I act in a 
certain fashion, that my behaviour has certain characteristics, and 
my belief is a true one if the behaviour leads to the desired result 
and is a false one if it does not. That, if it is true, makes their 
pragmatism a perfectly rational account of truth and falsehood, 
if you do accept their view that belief as an isolated phenomenon 
does not occur. That is therefore the first thing one has to con¬ 
sider. It would take me too far from logic to consider that subject 
as it deserves to be considered, because it is a subject belonging 
to psychology, and it is only relevant to logic in this one way that 
it raises a doubt whether there are any facts having the logical 
form that I am speaking of. In the question of this logical form 
that involves two or more verbs you have a curious interlacing 
of logic with empirical studies, and of course that may occur else¬ 
where, in this way, that an empirical study gives you an example 
of a thing having a certain logical form, and you cannot really be 
sure that there are things having a given logical form except by 
finding an example, and the finding of an example is itself empiri¬ 
cal. Therefore in that way empirical facts are relevant to logic at 
certain points. I think theoretically one might know that there 
were those forms without knowing any instance of them, but 
practically, situated as we are, that does not seem to occur. 
Practically, unless you can find an example of the form you won’t 
know that there is that form. If I cannot find an example contain¬ 
ing two or more verbs, you will not have reason to believe in the 
theory that such a form occurs. 

When you read the works of people like James and Dewey on 
the subject of belief, one thing that strikes you at once is that the 
sort of thing they are thinking of as the object of belief is quite 
different from the 6ort of thing I am thinking of. They think of it 
always as a thing. They think you believe in God or Homer: you 
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believe in an object. That is the picture they have in their minds. 
It is common enough, in common parlance, to talk that way, and 
they would say, the first crude approximation that they would 
suggest would be that you believe truly when there is 6uch an 
object and that you believe falsely when there is not. I do not 
mean they would say that exactly, but that would be the crude 
view from which they would start. They do not seem to have 
grasped the fact that the objective side in belief is better expressed 
by a proposition than by a single word, and that, I think, has a 
great deal to do w’ith their whole outlook on the matter of what 
belief consists of. The object of belief in their view is generally, 
not relations between things, or things having qualities, or what 
not, but just single things which may or may not exist. That view’ 
seems to me radically and absolutely mistaken. In the first place 
there are a great many judgments you cannot possibly fit into that 
scheme, and in the second place it cannot possibly give any explana¬ 
tion to false beliefs, because when you believe that a thing exists 
and it does not exist, the thing is not there, it is nothing, and it 
cannot be the right analysis of a false belief to regard it as a rela¬ 
tion to what is really nothing. This is an objection to supposing 
that belief consists simply in relation to the object. It is obvious 
that if you say ‘I believe in Homer’ and there was no such person 
as Homer, your belief cannot be a relation to Homer, since there 
is no ‘Homer’. Every fact that occurs in the world must be com¬ 
posed entirely of constituents that there are, and not of constitu¬ 
ents that there are not. Therefore when you say ‘I believe in 
Homer’ it cannot be the right analysis of the thing to put it like 
that. What the right analysis is I shall come on to in the theory of 
descriptions. I come back now to the theory of behaviourism 
which I speke of a moment ago. Suppose, e.g., that you are said 
to believe that there is a train at 10.25. This means, we are told, 
that you start for the station at a certain time. When you reach the 
station you see it is 10.24 you run. That behaviour constitutes 
your belief that there is a train at that time. If you catch your 
train by running, your belief w’as true. If the train went at 10.23, 
you miss it, and your belief was false. That is the sort of thing 
that they would 6ay constitutes belief. There is not a single state 
of mind which consists in contemplating this eternal verity, that 
the train 6tarts at 10.25. They would apply that even to the most 
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abstract things. I do not myself feel that that view of things is 
tenable. It is a difficult one to refute because it goes very deep and 
one has the feeling that perhaps, if one thought it out long enough 
and became sufficiently aware of all its implications, one might 
find after all that it was a feasible view; but yet I do not jeel it 
feasible. It hangs together, of course, with the theory of neutral 
monism, with the theory that the material constituting the mental 
is the same as the material constituting the physical, just like the 
Post Office directory which gives you people arranged geographi¬ 
cally and alphabetically. This whole theory hangs together with 
that. I do not mean necessarily that all the people that profess the 
one profess the other, but that the two do essentially belong to¬ 
gether. If you are going to take that view, you have to explain 
away belief and desire, because things of that sort do seem to be 
mental phenomena. They do seem rather far removed from the 
sort of thing that happens in the physical world. Therefore people 
will set to work to explain away such things as belief, and reduce 
them to bodily behaviour; and your belief in a certain proposition 
will consist in the behaviour of your body. In the crudest terms 
that is what that view amounts to. It does enable you to get on 
very well without mind. Truth and falsehood in that case consist 
in the relation of your bodily behaviour to a certain fact, the sort 
of distant fact which is the purpose of your behaviour, as it were, 
and when your behaviour is satisfactory in regard to that fact 
your belief is true, and when your behaviour is unsatisfactory in 
regard to that fact your belief is false. The logical essence, in that 
view, will be a relation between two facts having the same sort of 
form as a causal relation, i.e., on the one hand there will be your 
bodily behaviour which is one fact, and on the other hand the 
fact that the train starts at such and such a time, which is another 
fact, and out of a relation of those two the whole phenomenon is 
constituted. The thing you will get will be logically of the same 
form as you have in cause, where you have ‘This fact causes that 
fact’. It is quite a different logical form from the facts containing 
two verbs that I am talking of to-day. 

I have naturally a bias in favc-ci c' ihe theory of neutral monism 
because it exemplifies Occam’* ra?o:. I always wish to get on in 
philosophy with the smallest prs**f<lc apparatus, partly because it 
diminishes the risk of error, because it is not necessary to deny 
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the entities you do not assert, and therefore you run less risk of 
error the fewer entities you assume. The other reason—perhaps 
a somewhat frivolous one—is thet every diminution in the number 
of entities increases the amount of work for mathematical logic 
to do in building up things that look like the entities you used to 
assume. Therefore the whole theory of neutral monism is pleasing 
to me, but I do find so far very great difficulty in believing it. You 
will find a discussion of the whole question in some articles I 
wrote in The Monist * especially in July 1914, and in the two 
previous numbers also. I should really want to rewrite them rather 
because I think some of the arguments I used against neutral 
monism are not valid. I place most reliance on the argument about 
‘emphatic particulars’, ‘this’, T, all that class of words, that 
pick out certain particulars from the universe by their relation to 
oneself, and I think by the fact that they, or particulars related 
to them, are present to you at the moment of speaking. ‘This’, of 
course, is what I call an ‘emphatic particular’. It is simply a proper 
name for the present object of attention, a proper name, meaning 
nothing. It is ambiguous, because, of course, the object of atten¬ 
tion is always changing from moment to moment and from person 
to person. I think it is extremely difficult, if you get rid of con¬ 
sciousness altogether, to explain what you mean by such a word 
as ‘this’, what it is that makes the absence of impartiality. You 
would .say that in a purely physical world there would be a com¬ 
plete impartiality. All parts of time and all regions of space would 
seem equally emphatic. But what really happens is that we pick 
out certain facts, past and future and all that sort of thing; they 
all radiate out from ‘this’, and I have not myself seen how one 
can deal with the notion of ‘this’ on the basis of neutral monism, 
f do not iav that down dogmatically, only I do not see how it can 
be done, I shall assume for the rest of this lecture that there are 
such facts as beliefs and wishes and so forth. It would take me 
really the whole of my course to go into the question fully. Thus 
we come back to more purely logical questions from this excursion 
into psychology, for which I apologize. 

2. What is the status of p in ‘/ believe p’? 

You cannot say that you believe facts., because your beliefs are 

•[The tliree parts of this essay are the fifth paper in this collection.—R.C.M.J 
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sometimes wrong. You can say that you perceive facts, because 
perceiving is not liable to error. Wherever it is facts alone that 
are involved, error is impossible. Therefore you cannot say you 
believe facts. You have to say that you believe propositions. The 
awkwardness of that is that obviously propositions are nothing. 
Therefore that cannot be the true account of the matter. When I 
say ‘Obviously propositions are nothing’ it is not perhaps quite 
obvious. Time was when I thought there were propositions, but it 
does not seem to me very plausible to say that in addition to facts 
there are also these curious shadowy things going about such as 
'That to-day is Wednesday’ when in fact it is Tuesday. I cannot 
believe they go about the real world. It is more than one can man¬ 
age to believe, and I do think no person with a vivid sense of reality 
can imagine it. One cf the difficulties of the study of logic is that 
it is an exceedingly abstract study dealing with the most abstract 
things imaginable, and yet you cannot pursue it properly unless 
you have a vivid instinct as to what is real. You must have that 
instinct rather well developed in logic. I think otherwise you will 
get into fantastic things. I think Meinong is rather deficient in 
just that instinct for reality. Meinong maintains that there is such 
an object as the round square only it does not exist, and it does not 
even subsist, but nevertheless there is such an object, and when 
you say ‘The round square is a fiction’, he takes it that there is an 
object ‘the round square’ and there is a predicate ‘fiction’. No one 
with a sense of reality would so analyse that proposition. He would 
see that the proposition wants analysing in such a way that you 
won’t have to regard the round square as a constituent of that 
proposition. To suppose that in the actual world of nature there 
is a whole set of false propositions going about is to my mind 
monstrous. I cannot bring myself to suppose it. I cannot believe 
that they are there in the sense in which facts are there. There 
seems to me something about the fact that ‘To-day is Tuesday’ 
on a different level of reality from the supposition ‘That to-day is 
Wednesday’. When I speak of the proposition ‘That to-day is 
Wednesday’ I do not mean the occurrence in future of a state of 
mind in which you think it is Wednesday, but I am talking about 
the theory that there is something quite logical, something not 
involving mind in anyway; and such a thing as that I do not think 
you can take a false proposition to be. I think a false proposition 
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must, wherever it occurs, be subject to analyses, be taken to 
pieces, pulled to bits, and shown to be simply separate pieces 
of one fact in which the false proposition has been analysed away. 
I say that simply on the ground of what I should call an instinct 
of reality. I ought to say a word or two about ‘reality’. It is a vague 
word, and most of its uses are improper. When I talk about 
reality as I am now doing, I can explain best what I mean by say¬ 
ing that I mean everything you would have to mention in a com¬ 
plete description of the world; that will convey to you what I 
mean. Now I do not think that false propositions would have to 
be mentioned in a complete description of the world. False beliefs 
would, of course, false suppositions would, and desires for what 
does not come to pass, but not false propositions all alone, and 
therefore when you, as one says, believe a false proposition, that 
cannot be an accurate account of what occurs. It is not accurate to 
say ‘I believe the proposition p' and regard the occurrence as a 
twofold relation between me and p. The logical form is just the 
same whether you believe a false or a true proposition. Therefore 
in all cases you are not to regard belief as a two-term relation be¬ 
tween yourself and a proposition, and you have to analyse up the 
proposition and treat your belief differently. Therefore the belief 
does not really contain a proposition as a constituent but only con¬ 
tains the constituents of the proposition as constituents. You can¬ 
not say when you believe, ‘What is it that you believe?’ There is no 
answer to that question, i.e., there is not a single thing that you 
are believing. ‘I believe that to-day is Tuesday.’ You must not 
suppose that ‘That to-day is Tuesday’ is a single object which I 
am believing. That would be an error. That is not the right way 
to analyse the occurrence, although that analysis is linguistically 
ooiivenien 1 . and one may keep it provided one knows that it is not 
;nc truth 

3 . H-.'tu shau wc describe the logical form of a belief? 

I want to try to get an account of the way tl^t a belief is made 
up. That is not an easy question at all. You cannot make what I 
should call a map-in-space of a belief. You can make a map of an 
atomic fact but not of a belief, for the simple reason that space- 
relations always are of the atomic sort or complications of the 
atomic sort. I will try to illustrate what I mean. The point is in 
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connexion with there being two verbs in the judgment and with 
the fact that both verbs have got to occur as verbs, because if a 
thing is a verb it cannot occur otherwise than as a verb. Suppose 
I take ‘A believes that B loves C”. ‘Othello believes that Desde- 
tnona loves Cassio.' There you have a false belief. You have this 
odd state of affairs that the verb ‘loves’ occurs in that proposition 
and seems to occur as relating Desdemona to Cassio whereas in 
fact it does not do so, but yet it does occur as a verb, it does occur 
in the sort of way that a verb should do. I mean that when A 
believes that B loves C, you have to have a verb in the place where 
‘loves’ occurs. You cannot put a substantive in its place. Therefore 
it is clear that the subordinate verb (i.e., the verb other than be¬ 
lieving) is functioning as a verb, and seems to be relating two 
terms, but as a matter of fact does not when a judgment happens 
to be false. That is what constitutes the puzzle about the nature 
of belief. You will notice that wherever one gets to really close 
quarters with the theory of error one has the puzzle of how to 
deal with error without assuming the existence of the non-existent. 

I mean that every theory of error sooner or later wrecks itself by 
assuming the existence of the non-existent. As when I say 'Desde¬ 
mona loves Cassio’, it seems as if you have a non-existent love 
between Desdemona and Cassio, but that is just as wrong as a 
non-existent unicorn. So you have to explain the whole theory of 
judgment in some other way. I come now to this question of a 
map. Suppose you try such a map as this: 

OTHELLO 

I 

beli|eves 

i 

DESDEMONA-►CASSIO 

loves 

This question of making a tnap is not so strange as you might sup¬ 
pose because it is part of the whole theory of symbolism. It is 
important to realize where and how a symbolism of that sort 
would be wrong: where and how it is wrong is that in the symbol 
you have this relationship relating these two things and in the 
fact it doesn’t really relate them. You cannot get in space any occur¬ 
rence which is logically of the san.i form as belief. When I say 
‘logically of the same form’ I mean that one can be obtained from 
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the other by replacing the constituents of the one by the new terms. 
If I say ‘Desdemona loves Cassio’ that is of the same form as 'A is 
to the right of B\ Those are of the same form, and I say that 
nothing that occurs in space is of the same form as belief. I have 
got on here to a new sort of thing, a new beast for our zoo, not 
another member of our former species but a new species. The 
discovery of this fact is due to Mr. Wittgenstein. 

There is a great deal that is odd about belief from a logical point 
of view. One of the things that are odd is that you can believe 
propositions of all sorts of forms. I can believe that ‘This is white’ 
and that ‘Two and two are four’. They are quite different forms, 
yet one can believe both. The actual occurrence can hardly be of 
exactly the same logical form in those two cases because of the 
great difference in the forms of the propositions believed. There¬ 
fore it would seem that belief cannot strictly be logically one in 
all different cases but must be distinguished according to the na¬ 
ture of the proposition that you believe. If you have ‘I believe p' 
and ‘I believe q' those two facts, if p and q are not of the same 
logical form, are not of the same logical form in the sense I was 
speaking of a moment ago, that is in the sense that from ‘I believe 
p' you can derive ‘I believe q ’ by replacing the constituents of one 
by the constituents of the other. That means that belief itself can¬ 
not be treated as being a proper sort of single t£rm. Belief will 
really have to have different logical forms according to the nature 
of what is believed. So that the apparent sameness of believing in 
dilferent cases is more or less illusory. 

There are really two main things that one wants to notice in 
this matter that J am treating of just now. The first is the impossi¬ 
bility of treating the proposition believed as an independent entity, 
emering as a unit into the occurrence of the belief, and the other 
is the Lrnpr ssiuihry of putting the subordinate verb on a level with 
its terms as an object term in the belief. That is a point in which I 
think that the theory of judgment which I set forth once in print 
some years ago was a little unduly simple, because I did then treat 
the object verb as if one could put it as just an object like the terms, 
as ii one could put ‘loves’ on a level with Desdemona and Cassio 
as a term for the relation ‘believe’. That is why I have been laying 
sue)i an emphasis in this lecture to-day on the fact that there are 
two verbs at least. I hope you will forgive the fact that so much of 
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what I say to-day is tentative and consists of pointing out diffi¬ 
culties. The subject is not very easy and it has not been much 
dealt with or discussed. Practically nobody has until quite lately 
begun to consider the problem of the nature of belief with any¬ 
thing like a proper logical apparatus and therefore one has very 
little to help one in any discussion and so one has to be content 
on many points at present with pointing out difficulties rather 
than laying down quite clear solutions. 

4. The question of nomenclature. 

What sort of name shall we give to verbs like ‘believe’ and ‘wish’ 
and so forth? I should be inclined to call them ‘propositional 
verbs’. This is merely a suggested name for convenience, because 
they are verbs which have the form of relating an object to a pro¬ 
position. As I have been explaining, that is not what they really 
do, but it is convenient to call them propositional verbs. Of course 
you might call them ‘attitude®’, but I should not like that because 
it is a psychological term, and although all the instances in our 
experience are psychological, there is no reason to suppose that 
all the verbs I am talking of are psychological. There is never any 
reason to suppose that sort of thing. One should always remember 
Spinoza’s infinite attributes of Deity. It is quite likely that there 
are in the world the analogues of his infinite attributes. We- have 
no acquaintance with them, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the mental and the physical exhaust the whole universe, so one 
can never say that all the instances of any logical sort of thing are 
of such and such a nature which is not a logical nature: you do not 
know enough about the world for that. Therefore I should not 
suggest that all the verbs that have the form exemplified by believ¬ 
ing and willing are psychological. I can only say all I know are. 

I notice that in my syllabus I said I was going to deal with truth 
and falsehood to-day, but there is not much to say about them 
specifically as they are coming in all the time. The thing one first 
thinks of as true or false is a proposition, and a proposition is no¬ 
thing. But a belief is true or false in the same way as a proposition 
is, so that you do have facts in the world that are true or false. I 
said a while back that there wai nc distinction of true and false 
among facts, but as regards that special class of facts that we call 
‘beliefs’, there is, in that sense that a belief which occurs may be 
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true or false, though it is equally a fact in either case. One might 
call wishes false in the same sense when one wishes something that 
does not happen. The truth or falsehood depends upon the pro¬ 
position that enters in. I am inclined to think that perception, as 
opposed to belief, does go straight to the fact and not through the 
proposition. When you perceive the fact you do not, of course, 
have error coming in, because the moment it is a fact that is your 
object error is excluded. I think that verification in the last resort 
would always reduce itself to the perception of facts. Therefore 
the logical form of perception will be different from the logical 
form believing, just because of that circumstance that it is a 
fact that comes in. 'that raises also a number of logical difficulties 
which I do not propose to go into, but 1 think you can see for 
yourself that perceiving would also involve two verbs just as believ¬ 
ing does. I am inclined to think that volition differs from desire 
logically, in a way strictly analogous to that in which perception 
differs from belief. But it would take us too far from logic to dis¬ 
cuss this view. 
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General Propositions and Existence 




V. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AND EXISTENCE 

I am going to speak to-day about general propositions and exist¬ 
ence. The two subjects really belong together ; they are the same 
topic, although it might not have seemed so at the first glance. The 
propositions and facts that I have been talking about hitherto have 
all been such as involved only perfectly definite particulars, or 
relations, or qualities, or things of that sort, never involved the 
sort of indefinite things one alludes to by such words as ‘all’, 
‘some’, ‘a’, ‘any’, and it is propositions and facts of that sort that 
I am coming on to to-day. 

Really all the propositions of the sort that I mean to talk of 
to-day collect themselves into two groups—the first that are about 
‘all’, and the second that are about ‘some’. These two sorts belong 
together; they are each other’s negations. If you say, for instance, 
‘All men are mortal’, that is the negative of ‘Some men are not 
mortal’. In regard to general propositions, the distinction of affirm¬ 
ative and negative is arbitrary. Whether you are going to regard 
the propositions about ‘all’ as the affirmative ones and the proposi¬ 
tions about ‘some’ as the negative ones, or vice versa, is purely a 

matter of taste. For example, if I say ‘I met no one as I came along’, 
that, on the face of it, you would think is a negative proposition. 
Of course, that is really a proposition about ‘all’, i.e., ‘AH men are 
among those whom I did not meet’. If, on the other hand, I say 
‘I met a man as I came along’, that would strike you as affirmative, 
whereas it is the negative of ‘All men are among those I did not 
meet as I came along’. If you consider such propositions as ‘All 
men are mortal’ and ‘Some men are not mortal’, you might say it 
was more natural to take the general propositions as the affirmative 
and the existence-propositions as the negative, but, simply because 
it is quite arbitrary which one is to choose, it is better to forget 
these words and to speak only of general propositions and pro¬ 
positions asserting existence. All general propositions deny the 
existence of something or other. If you say ‘All men are mortal’, 
that denies the existence of an immortal man, and so on. 

I want to say emphatically that general propositions are to be 
inteipreted as not involving existence. When I say, for instance, 
‘All Greeks are men’, I do not want you to suppose that that im¬ 
plies that there are Greeks. It is to be considered emphatically as 
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not implying that. That would have to be added as a separate pro¬ 
position. If you want to interpret it in that sense, you will have to 
add the further statement ‘and there are Greeks’. That is for pur¬ 
poses of practical convenience. If you include the fact that there 
are Greeks, you are rolling-two propositions into one, and it causes 
unnecessary confusion in your logic, because the sorts of pro¬ 
positions that you want are those that do assert the existence of 
something and general propositions which do not assert existence. 
If it happened that there w'ere no Greeks, both the proposition 
that ‘All Greeks are men’ and the proposition that ‘No Greeks are 
men’ would be true. The proposition ‘No Greeks are men’ is, of 
course, the proposition ‘All Greeks are not-men’. Both propositions 
will be true simultaneously if it happens that there are no Greeks. 
All statements about all the members of a class that has no mem¬ 
bers are true, because the contradictory of any general statement 
does assert existence and is therefore false in this case. This notion, 
of course, of general propositions not involving existence is one 
which is not in the traditional doctrine of the. syllogism. In the 
traditional doctrine of the syllogism, it was assumed that when 
you have such a statement as ‘All Greeks are men’, that implies 

that there are Greeks, and this produced fallacies. For instance, 
‘All chimeras are animals, and all chimeras breathe flame, there¬ 
fore some animals breathe flame.’ This is a syllogism in Darapti, 
but that mood of the syllogism is fallacious, as this instance shows. 
That was a point, by the way, which had s certain historical 
interest, because it impeded Leibniz in his attempts to construct a 
mathematical logic. He was always engaged in trying to construct 
such a mathematical logic as we have now, or ri.ther such a one as 
Boole constructed, and he was always failing bee ause of his respect 
for Aristotle. Whenever he invented a really good system, as he did 
several times, it always brought out that such moods as Darapti 
are fallacious. If you say ‘All A is B and all A is C, therefore some 
B is C”—if you 6ay this you incur a fallacy, but l»e could not bring 
himself to believe that it was fallacious, so he began again. That 
shows you that you should not have too much respect for distin¬ 
guished men.* 

Now when you ccme to ask what really is asserted in a general 
proposition, such as ‘All Greeks are men’ for instance, you find 
that what is asserted is the truth of all values of what I cal! a pro- 
positional function. A propositional function is simply any expression 
containing an undetermined constituent, or several undetermined 
* Cf. Couturat, La legique de Leibni*. 
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constituents , and becoming a proposition as soon as the undeter¬ 
mined constituents are determined. If I say '* is a man’ or 'n is a . 
number’, that is a propositional function; so is any formula of 
algebra, say (x+y)(x-y) = x z -y i . A propositional function is 
nothing, but, like most of the things one wants to talk about in 
logic, it does not lose its importance through that fact. The only 
thing really that you can do with a propositional function is to 
assert either that it is always true, or that it is sometimes true, or 
that it is never true. If you take: 

‘If x is a man, x is mortal’, 

that is always true (just as much when x is not a man as when x 
is a man); if you take: 

l x is a man’, 

that is sometimes true; if you take: 

‘x is a unicorn’, 

that is never true. 

, One may call a propositional function 

necessary, when it is always true; 
possible, when it is sometimes true; 
impossible, when it is never true. 

Much false philosophy has arisen out of confusing propositional 
functions and propositions. There is a great deal in ordinary tradi¬ 
tional philosophy which consists simply in attributing to proposi¬ 
tions the predicates which only apply to propositional functions, 
and, still worse, sometimes in attributing to individuals predicates 
which merely apply to propositional functions. This case of neces¬ 
sary, possible, impossible, is a case in point. In all traditional philo¬ 
sophy there comes a heading of ‘modality’, which discusses neces¬ 
sary, possible, and impossible as properties of propositions, whereas 
in fact they are properties of propositional functions. Propositions 
are only true or false. 

If you take ‘a: is x’, that is a propositional function which is true 
whatever ‘ x ’ may be, i.e., a necessary propositional function. If 
you take *x is a man’, that is a possible one. If you take ‘x is a uni¬ 
corn’, that is an impossible one. 

Propositions can only be true or false, but propositional func¬ 
tions have these three possibilities. It is important, I think, to 
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realize that the whole doctrine of modality only applies to proposi¬ 
tional functions, not to propositions. 

Propositional functions are involved in ordinary language in a 
great many cases where one does not usually realize them. In such 
a statement as ‘I met a man’, you can understand my statement 
perfectly well without knowing whom I met, and the actual person 
is not a constituent of the proposition. You are really asserting 
there that a certain propositional function is sometimes true, 
namely the propositional function ‘I met x and x is human’. There 
is at least one value of x for which that is true, and that therefore 
is a possible propositional function. Whenever you get such words 
as ‘a’, ’some’, ‘all’, ‘every’, it is always a mark of the presence of a 
propositional function, so that these things are nut, so to speak, 
remote or recondite: they are obvious and familiar. 

A propositional function comes in again in such a statement as 
‘Socrates is mortal’, because ‘to be mortal’ means ‘to die at some 
time or other'. You mean there is a time at which Socrates dies, 

and that again involves a propositional function, namely, that '/ is 
a time, and Socrates dies at t’ is possible. If you say ‘Socrates is 
immortal’, that also will involve a propositional function. That 
means that ‘if t is any time whatever, Socrates is alive at time t\ 
if we take immortality as involving existence throughout the whole 
of the past as well as throughout the whole of the future. But if we 
take immortality as only involving existence throughout the whole 
of the future, the interpretation of ‘Socrates is immortal’ becomes 
more complete, viz., ‘There is a time t. such that if t’ is any time 
later than t, Socrates is alive at t'' Tims when you come to write 
out properly what one means by a great many ordinary statements, 
it turns out a littie complicated. ‘Socrates is mortal’ and ‘Socrates is 
immortal* are not each other’s contradictories, because they both 
imply that Socrates exists in time, otherwise he would nor be 
either mortal or immortal. One says, ‘There is a time at which he 
dies’, and the other says, ‘Whatever time you take he is alive at 
that time’, whereas the contradictory of ‘Socrates is mortal’ would 
be true if there is not a time at which he lives. 

An undetermined constituent in a propositional function is called 
a variable. 

Existence. When you take any propositional function and assert 
of it that it is possible, that it is sometimes true, that gives you the 
fundamental meaning of ‘existence’. You may express it by saying 
that there is at least one value of x for which that propositional 
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function is true. Take ‘x is a man’, there is at least one value of 
x for which this is true. That is what one means by saying that 
‘There are men’, or that ‘Men exist’. Existence is essentially a 
property of a propositional function. It means that that proposi¬ 
tional function is true in at least one instance. If you say ‘There 
are unicorns’, that will mean that ‘There is an x, such that x is a 
unicorn’. That is written in phrasing which is unduly approximated 
to ordinary language, but the proper way to put it would be ‘(x is a 
unicorn) is possible’. We have got to have some idea that we do 
not define, and one takes the idea of ‘always true’, or of ‘sometimes 
true’, as one’s undefined idea in this matter, and then you can 
define the other one as the negative of that. In some ways it is 
better to take them both as undefined, for reasons which I shall 
not go into at present. It will be out of this notion of sometimes , 
which is the same as the notion of possible, that we get the notion 

of existence. To say that unicorns exist is simply to say that ‘(x is a 
unicorn) is possible’. 

It is perfectly clear that when you say ‘Unicorns exist’, you are 
not saying anything that would apply to any unicorns there might 
happen to be, because as a matter of fact there are not any, and 
therefore if what you say had any application to the actual indi¬ 
viduals, it could not possibly be significant unless it were true. 
You can consider the proposition ‘Unicorns exist’ and can see that 
it is false. It is not nonsense. Of course, if the proposition went 
through the general conception of the unicorn to the individual, 
it could not be even significant unless there were unicorns There¬ 
fore when you say ‘Unicorns exist’, you are not saying anything 
about any individual things, and the same applies when you say 
‘Men exist’. If you say that ‘Men exist, and Socrates is a man, 
therefore Socrates exists’, that is exactly the same sort of fallacy 
as it would be if you said ‘Men are numerous, Socrates is a man, 
theseforc .'■ocn.tcs is numerous’, because existence is a predicate 
cf & propo^itionar function, or derivatively of a class. When you 
slv of a pro] osrional function that it is numerous, you will mean 
that there are several values of x that will satisfy it, that there are 
more than one; or, if you like to take ’numerous’ in a larger sense, 
more than ten, more than twenty, or whatever number you think 
fitting. If x, y, and z all satisfy a propositional function, you may 
say that that proposition is numerous, but x, y , and z severally are 
not numerous. Exactly the same applies to existence, that is to 
say that tb< actual things that there are in the world do not exist, 
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or, at least, that is putting it too strongly, because that is utter 
nonsense. To say that they do not exist is strictly nonsense, but 
to say that they do exist is also strictly nonsense. 

It is of propositional functions that you can assert or deny exist¬ 
ence. You must not run away with the idea that this entails conse¬ 
quences that it does not entail. If I say ‘The things that there are 
in the world exist’, that is a perfectly correct statement, because 
I am there saying something about a certain class of tilings; I say 
it in the same sense in which I say ‘Men exist’. But I must not go 
on to ‘This is a thing in the world, and therefore this exists’. It is 
there the fallacy comes in, and it is simply, as you see, a fallacy 
of transferring to the individual that satisfies a propositional func¬ 
tion a predicate which only applies to a propositional function. 

You can see this in various ways. For instance, you sometimes 
know the truth of an existence-proposition without knowing any 
instance of it. You know that there are people in Timbuctoo, but 
I doubt if any of you could give me an instance of one. Therefore 
you clearly can know existence-propositions without knowing any 
individual that makes them true. Existence-propositions do not 
say anything about the actual individual but only about the class 
or function. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make this point clear as long as one 
adheres to ordinary language, because ordinary language is 
rooted in a certain feeling about logic, a certain feeling that our 
primeval ancestors had, and as long as you keep to ordinary lan¬ 
guage you find it very difficult to get away from the bias which i9 
imposed upon you by language. When I say, e.g., ‘There is a x 
such that x is a man’, that is not the sort of phrase one would like 
to use. ‘There is an x' is meaningless. What is ‘an *’ anyhow? 
There is not such a thing. The only way you can really state it 
correctly is by inventing a new language ad hoc , and making the 
statement apply straight off to ‘x is a man’, as when one says 
'(x is a man) is possible’, or invent a special symbol for the state¬ 
ment that ‘x is a man’ is. sometimes true. 

I have dwelt on this point because it really is of very fundamental 
importance. I shall come back to existence in my next lecture: 
existence as it applies to descriptions, which is a slightly more 
complicated case than I am disc> csing here. I think an almost 
unbelievable amount of false philosophy has arisen through not 
realizing what ‘existence’ means. 

As I was saying a moment ago, a propositional function in itself 
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is nothing: it is merely a schema. Therefore in the inventory of the 
world, which is what I am trying to get at, one comes to the ques¬ 
tion: What is there really in the world that corresponds with these 
things? Of course, it is clear that we have general propositions, 
in the same sense in which we have atomic propositions. For the 
moment I will include existence-propositions with general pro¬ 
positions. We have such propositions as ‘All men are mortal’ and 
‘Some men are Greeks’. But you have not only such propositions ; 
you have also such facts, and that, of course, is where you get 
back to the inventury of the world: that, in addition to particular 
facts, which I have been talking about in previous lectures, there 

are also general facts and existence-facts, that is to say, there are 
not merely propositions of that sort but also facts of that sort. That 
is rather an important point to realize. You cannot ever arrive at a 
general fact by inference from particular facts, however numerous. 
The old plan of complete induction, which used to occur in books, 
which was always supposed to be quite safe and easy as opposed 
to ordinary induction, that plan of complete induction, unless it 
is accompanied by at least one general proposition, will not yield 
you the result that you want. Suppose, for example, that you wish 
to prove in that way that ‘AH men are mortal’, you are supposed 
to proceed by complete induction, and say l A is a man that is 
mortal’, ‘B is a man that is mortal’, ‘C is a man that is mortal’, 
and so on until you finish. You will not be able, in that way, to 
arrive at the proposition ‘All men are mortal’ unless you know 
when you have finished. That is to say that, in order to arrive by 
this road at the general proposition ‘AH men are mortal’, you must 
already have the general proposition ‘All men are among those I 
Lave enumerated'. You never can arrive at a general proposition 
by ii feiencc irom particular propositions alone. You will always 
hf’’n to ha-e at least one general proposition in your premises. 
That illustrates, i think, various points. One, which is epistemo- 
legnwl, is that if there is, as there seems to be, knowledge of general 
propositions, then there must be primitive knowledge of general 
propositions (I mean by that, knowledge of general propositions 
w 7 hich is not obtained by inference), because if you can never infer 
a gen irA proposition except from premises of which one at least 
is general, it is clear that you can never have knowledge of such 
propositions by inference unless there is knowledge of some gen¬ 
eral propositions which is not by inference. I think that the sort 
of way such knowledge—or rather the belief that we have such 
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knowledge—comes into ordinary life is probably very odd. I mean 
to say that we do habitually assume general propositions which are 
exceedingly doubtful; as, for instance, one might, if one were 
counting up the people in this room, assume that one could see 
all of them, which is a general proposition, and very doubtful as 
there may be people under the tables. But, apart from that sort 
of thing, you do have in any empirical verification of general pro¬ 
positions some kind of assumption that amounts to this, that what 
you do not see is not there. Of course, you would not put it so 

strongly as that, but you would assume that, with certain limita¬ 
tions and certain qualifications, if a thing does not appear to your 
senses, it is not there. That is a general proposition, and it is only 
through such propositions that you arrive at the ordinary empirical 
results that one obtains in ordinary ways. If you take a census of 
the country, for instance, you assume that the people you do not 
see are not there, provided you search properly and carefully, 
otherwise your census might be wrong. It is some assumption of 
that sort which would underlie what seems purely empirical. You 
could not prove empirically that what you do not perceive is not 
there, because an empirical proof would consist in perceiving, and 
by hypothesis you do not perceive it, so that any proposition of that 
sort, if it is accepted, has to be accepted on its own evidence. I 
only take that as an illustration. There are many other illustrations 
one could take of the sort of propositions that are commonly 
assumed, many of them with very little justification. 

I come now to a question which concerns logic more nearly, 
namely, the reasons for supposing that there are general facts as 
well as general propositions. When we were discussing molecular 
propositions I threw doubt upon the supposition that there are 
molecular facts, but I do not think one can doubt that there are 
general facts. It is perfectly clear, I think, that when you have 
enumerated all the atomic facts in the world, it is a further fact 
about the world that those are all the atomic facts there are about 
the world, and that is just as much an objective fact about the 
world as any of them are. It is clear, I think, that you must admit 
general facts as distinct from and over and above particular facts. 
The same thing applies to ‘AH men are mortal’. When you have 
taken all the particular men that thee are, and found each one of 
them severally to be mortal, it is definitely a new fact that all men 
are mortal; how new a fact, appears from what I said a moment 
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ago, that it could not he inferred from the mortality of the several 
men that there are in the world. Of course, it is not so difficult to 
admit what I might call existence-facts—such facts as ‘There are 
men’, ‘There are sheep’, and so on. Those, I think, you will 
readily admit as separate and distinct facts over and above the 
atomic facts I spoke of before. Those facts have got to come into 
the inventory of the world, and in that way propositional functions 
come in as involved in the study of general facts. I do not profess 

to know what the right analysis of general facts is. It is an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult question, and one which I should very much like to 
see studied. I am sure that, although the convenient technical 
treatment is by means of propositional functions, that is not the 
whole of the right analysis. Beyond that I cannot go. 

There is one point about whether there are molecular facts. I 
think I mentioned, when I was saying that I did not think there 
were disjunctive facts, that a certain difficulty does arise in regard 
to general facts. Take ‘All men are mortal’. That means: 

‘ “x is a man” implies 
“x is a mortal” whatever 
x may be.’ 

You can see at once that it is a hypothetical proposition. It does 
not imply that there are any men, nor who are men, and who are 
not; it simply says that if you have anything which is a man, that 
thing is mortal. As Mr. Bradley has pointed out in the second 
chapter of his Principles of Logic, 'Trespassers will be prosecuted’ 
may be true even if no one trespasses, since it means merely that, 
if any one trespasses, he will be prosecuted. It comes down to 
this that 

‘ “x is a man” implies ‘‘x is a mortal” is always true’, 

is a fact. It is perhaps a little difficult to see how that can be true 
if one is going to say that ‘ “Socrates is a man” implies “Socrates 
is a mortal” ’ is not itself a fact, which is what I suggested when 
I was discussing disjunctive facts. I do not feel sure that you could 
not get round that difficulty. I only suggest it as a point which 
should be considered when one is denying that there are molecular 
facts, since, if it cannot be got round, we shall have to admit mole¬ 
cular facts. 
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Now I want to come to the subject of completely general proposi¬ 
tions and propositional functions. By those I mean propositions 
and propositional functions that contain only variables and no¬ 
thing else at all. This covers the whole of logic. Every logical 
proposition consists wholly and solely of variables, though it is 
not true that every proposition consisting wholly and solely of 
variables is logical. You can consider stages of generalizations as, 
e.g., 


‘Socrates loves Plato* 

‘x loves Plato* 

'x loves y’ 

‘ xRy: 

There you have been going through a process of successive 
generalization. When you have got to xRy, you have got a schema 
consisting only of variables, containing no constants at all, the 
pure schema of dual relations, and it is clear that any proposition 
which expresses a dual relation can be derived from xRy by assign¬ 
ing values to x and R and y. So that that is, as you might say, the 
pure form of all those propositions. I mean by the form of a pro¬ 
position that which you get when for every single one of its consti¬ 
tuents you substitute a variable. If you want a different definition 
of the form of a proposition, you might be inclined to define it as 
the class of all those propositions that you can obtain from a given 
one by substituting other constituents for one or more of the 
constituents the proposition contains. E.g., in ‘Socrates loves 
Plato’, you can substitute somebody else for Socrates, somebody 
else for Plato, and some other verb for ‘loves’. In that way there 
are a certain number of propositions which you can derive from 
the proposition‘Socrates loves Plato’, by replacing the constituents 
of that proposition by other constituents, so that you have there a 
certain class of propositions, and those propositions all have a 
certain form, and one can, if one likes, say that the form they all 
have is the class consisting of all of them. That is rather a provi¬ 
sional definition, because as a matter of fact, the idea of form is 
more fundamental than the idea of class. I should not suggest that 
as a really good definition, but it will do provisionally to explain 
the sort of thing one means by the form of a proposition. The form 
of a proposition is that which is in common bet ween any two pro¬ 
positions of which the one can be obtained irom the other by 
substituting other constituents for the original ones. When you 
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have got down to those formulas that contain only variables, like 
xRy, you are on the way to the sort of thing that you can assert in 
logic. 

To give an illustration, you know what I mean by the domain of 
a relation: I mean all the terms that have that relation to something. 
Suppose I say: 'xRy implies that x belongs to the domain of R’, 

that would be a proposition of logic and is one that contains only 
variables. You might think it contains such words as 'belong’ and 
‘domain’, but that is an error. It is only the habit of using ordinary 
language that makes those words appear. They are not really there. 
That is a proposition of pure logic. It does not mention any parti¬ 
cular thing at all. This is to be understood as being asserted whatever 
* and R and y may be. All the statements of logic are of that sort. 

It is not a very easy thing to see what are the constituents of a 
logical proposition. When one takes ‘Socrates loves Plato’, ‘Socrates’ 
is a constituent, ‘loves’ is a constituent, and ‘Plato’ is a constituent. 
Then you turn ‘Socrates’ into x, ‘loves’ into R, and ‘Plato’ into y. 
x and R and y are nothing, and they are not constituents, so it 
seems as though all the propositions of logic were entirely devoid 
of constituents. I do not think that can quite be true. But then the 
only other thing you can seem to say is that the form is a constitu¬ 
ent, that propositions of a certain form are always true: that may 
be the right analysis, though I very much doubt whether it is. 

There is, however, just this to observe, viz., that the form of a 
proposition is never a constituent of that proposition itself. If you 
assert that ‘Socrates loves Plato’, the form of that proposition is 
the form of the dual relation, but this is not a constituent of the 
proposition. If it were you would have to have that constituent 
related to the other constituents. You will make the form much 
too substantial if you think cf it as really one of the things that 
have that form, so that the form of a proposition is certainly not a 
constituent of the proposition itself. Nevertheless it may possibly 
be a constituent of general statements about propositions that have 
that form, so 1 think it is possible that logical propositions might 
be interpreted as being about forms. 

I can only say, in conclusion, as regards the constituents of 
logical propositions, that it is a problem which is rather new. 
There has not been much opportunity to consider it. I do not 
think any literature exists at all which deals with it in any way 
whatever, and it is an interesting problem. 
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I just want now to give you a "few illustrations of propositions 
which can be expressed in the language of pure variables but are 
not propositions of logic. Among the propositions that are pro¬ 
positions of logic are included all the propositions of pure mathe¬ 
matics, all of which cannot only be expressed in logical terms but 

can also be deduced from the premises of logic, and therefore they 
are logical propositions. Apart from them there are many that can 
be expressed in logical terms, but cannot be proved from logic, 
and are certainly not propositions that form part of logic. Suppose 
you take such a proposition as: ‘There is at ’least uaic ?r the 
world’. That is a proposition that you can express in logical terms. 
It will mean, if you like, that the propositional function ‘x=x’ is a 
possible one. That is a proposition, therefore, that you can express 
in logical terms; but you cannot know from logic whether it is 
true or false. So far as you do know it, you know it empirically, 
because there might happen not to be a universe, and then it 
would not be true. It is merely an accident, i o to speak, that there 
is a universe. The proposition that there are exactly 30,000 things 
in the world can also be expressed in purely logical terms, and is 
certainly not a proposition of logic but an empirical proposition 
(true or false), because a world containing more than 30,000 things 
and a world containing fewer than 30,000 things are both possible, 
so that if it happens that there are exactly 30,000 things, that is 
what one might call an accident and is not a proposition of logic. 
There are again two propositions that one is used to in mathe¬ 
matical logic, namely, the multiplicative ax;om and the axiom of 
infinity. These also can be expressed in logical terms, but cannot 
be proved or disproved by logic. In regard to the axiom of infinity, 
the impossibility of logical proof or disproof may be taken as cer¬ 
tain, but in the case of the multiplicative axiom, it is perhaps still 
open to some degree to doubt. Everything that is a proposition of 
logic has got to be in some sense or other like a tautology. It has 
got to be something that has some peculiar quality, which I do 
not know how' to define, that belongs to logical propositions and 
not to others. Examples of typical logical propositions are: 

‘If p implies q and q implies r, then /> implies r.' 

‘If all a ’s are b ’s and all b's are c’s, then all a’s are c’s.’ 

‘If all a's are b’s, and x is an a, then .r is a b.’ 
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Those are propositions of logic. They have a certain peculiar 
quality which marks them out from other propositions and enables 
us to know them a priori. But what exactly that characteristic is, 
-I am not able to tell you. Although it is a necessary characteristic 
of logical propositions that they should consist solely of variables, 

i.e., that they should assert the universal truth, or the sometimes- 
truth, of a propositional function consisting wholly of variables— 
although that is a necessary characteristic, it is not a sufficient one. 
I am sorry that I have had to leave so many problems unsolved. I 
always have to make this apology, but the world really is rather 
puzzling and I cannot help it. 

Discussion 

Question: Is there any word you would substitute for ‘exist¬ 
ence’ which would give existence to individuals? Are you applying 
the word ‘existence’ to two ideas, or do you deny that there are 
two ideas? 

Mr. Russell: No, there is not an idea that will apply to individ¬ 
uals. As regards the actual things there are in the world, there is 
nothing at all you can say about them that in any way corresponds 
to this notion of existence. It is a sheer mistake to say that there 
is anything analogous to existence that you can say about them. 
You get intG confusion through language, because it is a per¬ 
fectly correct thing to say ‘All the things in the world exist’, and 
it is so easy to pass from this to ‘This exists because it is a thing in 
the world’. There is no sort of point in a predicate W'hich could 
not conceivably be false. I mean, it is perfectly clear that, if there 
were such a thing as this existence of individuals that we talk of, it 
would be absolutely impossible for it not to apply, and that is thS 
characteristic of a mistake. 
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Part VI 

Descriptions and Incomplete Symbols 




VI. DESCRIPTIONS AND INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS 

I am proposing to deal this time with the subject of descriptions, 
and what I call ‘incomplete symbols’, and the existence of des¬ 
cribed individuals. You will remember that last time I dealt with 
the existence of kinds of things, what you mean by saying 'There 
are men’ or ‘There are Greeks’ or phrases of that sort, where you 
have an existence which may be plural. I am going to deal to-day 
with an existence which is asserted to be singular, such as ‘The 
man with the iron mask existed’ or some phrase of that sort, where 
you have some object described by the phrase ‘The so-and-so’ in 
the singular, and I want to discuss the analysis of propositions in 
which phrases of that kind occur. 


There are, of course, a great many propositions very familiar in 
metaphysics which are of that sort: ‘I exist’ or ‘God exists’ or 
‘Homer existed’, and other such statements are always occurring 
in metaphysical discussions, and are, I tliink, treated in ordinary 
metaphysics in a way which embodies a simple logical mistake 
that we shall be concerne d with to-day, the same sort of mistake 
that I 6poke of last week in connexion with the existence of ki ids 
of things. One way of examining a proposition of that sort if to 
ask yourself what would happen if it were false. If you take such 
a proposition as ‘Romulus existed’, probably most of us think that 
Romulus did not exist. It is obviously a perfectly significant state¬ 
ment, whether true or false, to say that Romulus existed. If Romu¬ 
lus himself entered into our statement, it would be plain that the 
statement that he did not exist would be nonsense, because you 
cannot have v constituent of a proposition which is nothing at all. 
”'vc;y cousii ue.\i has got to be there as one of the things in the 
v Cidd. nid ijvucfore if Romulus himself entered into the proposi- 
i ih.. Jh'. existed or that he did not exist, both these proposi- 
r. con: • not only not be true, but could not be even significant, 
urd.f- . .. existed. That is obviously not the case, and the first con¬ 
clusion cue draws is that, although it looks as if Romulus were a 
constituent of that proposition, that is really a mistake. Romulus 
docs not oc< nr in the proposition ‘Romulus did not exist’. 

Suppose you try 1 to make out what you do mean by that proposi¬ 
tion. You can take, say, all the things that Livy has to say about 
Romulus, all the properties he ascribes to him, including the only 
one probably that most of us remember, namely, the fact that he 
was called ‘Romulus’. You can put all this together, and make a 
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propositional function saying ‘x has such-and-such properties’, 
the properties being those you find enumerated in Livy. There 
you have a propositional function, and when you say that Romulus 
did not exist you are simply saying that that propositional function 
is never true, that it is impossible in the sense I was explaining last 
time, i.e., that there is no value of x that makes it true. That 
reduces the non-existence of Romulus to the sort of non-existence 
I spoke of last time, where we had the non-existence of unicorns. 
But it is not a complete account of this kind of existence or non¬ 
existence, because there is one other way in which a described 
individual can fail to exist, and that is where the description applies 

to more than one person. You cannot, e.g., speak of 'The inhabi¬ 
tant of London’, not because there are none, but because there 
are so many. 

You see, therefore, that this proposition ‘Romulus existed’ or 
‘Romulus did not exist’ does introduce a propositional function, 
because the name ‘Romulus’ is not really a name but a sort of 
truncated description. It stands for a person who did such-and-such 
things, who killed Remus, and founded Rome, and so on. It is 
short for that description; if you like, it is short for ‘the person 
who was called "Romulus”.’ If it were really a name, the question 
of existence could not arise, because a name has got to name 
something or it is not a name, and if there is no such person as 
Romulus there cannot be a name for that person who is not there, 
so that this single word ‘Romulus’ is really a Bort of truncated or 
telescoped description, and if you think of it as a name you will 
get into logical errors. When you realize that it is a description, 
you realize therefore that any proposition about Romulus really 
introduces the propositional function embodying the description, 
as (say) ‘x was called "Romulus”.’ That introduces you at once to a 
propositional function, and when you say ‘Romulus did not exist’, 
you mean that this propositional function is not true for one value 
of x. 

There are two sorts of descriptions, what one may call ‘ambigu¬ 
ous descriptions’, when we speak of ‘a so-and-so’, and what one 
may call ‘definite descriptions’, when we speak of ‘the so-and-so’ 
(in the singular). Instances are: 

Ambiguous: A man, a dog, a pig, a Cabinet Minister. 

Definite: The man with the iron mask. 

The last person who came into this room. 

The only Englishman who ever occupied the Papal See. 

The number of the inhabitants of London. 

The sum of 43 and 34. 
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(It is not necessary for a description that it should describe an 
individual: it may describe a predicate or a relation or anything 
else.) 

It is phrases of that sort, definite descriptions, that I want to 
talk about to-day. I do not want to talk about ambiguous descrip¬ 
tions, as what there was to say about them was said last time. 


I want you to realize that the question whether a phrase is a 
definite description turns only upon its form, not upon the ques¬ 
tion whether there is a definite individual so described. For in¬ 
stance, I should call ‘The inhabitant of London’ a definite descrip¬ 
tion, although it does not in fact describe any definite individual. 

The first thing to realize about a definite description is that it is 
not a name. We will take ‘The author of Waverley'. That is a 
definite description, and it is easy to see that it is not a name. A 
name is a simple symbol (i.e., a symbol which does not have any 
parts that are symbols), a simple symbol used to designate a certain 
particular or by extension an object which is not a particular but 
is treated for the moment as if it were, or is falsely believed to be 
2 particular, such as a person. This sort of phrase, ‘The author of 
Waverley , is not a name because it is a complex symbol. It con¬ 
tains parts which are symbols. It contains four words, and the 
meanings of those four words are already fixed and they have fixed 
the meaning of ‘The author of Waverley' in the only sense in which 
that phrase does have any meaning. In that sense, its rmeaning is 
already determinate, i.e., there is nothing arbitrary or conventional 
about the meaning of that whole phrase, when the meanings of 
‘ihe’, ‘author 1 , ‘of’, and ‘ Waverley' have already been fixed. In that 
respect, it differs from ‘Scott’, because when you have fixed the 
r.leaning of ail the other words in the language, you have done 
: n thing toward fixing the meaning of the name ‘Scott’. That is to 
• iV, if von understand the English language, you would under¬ 
stand. the meaning of the phrase ‘The author of Waverley’ if you 
had never heard it before, whereas you would not understand the 
meaning of ‘Scott’ if you had never heard the word befere because 
to know the meaning of a name is to know who it is applied to. 

You sometimes find people speaking as if descriptive phrases 
were names, and you will find it suggested, e.g., that such a pro¬ 
position as ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' really asserts that 
‘Scott’ and the ‘the author of Wave>ley’ are two names for the 
same person. That is an entire delusion; first of all, because ‘the 
author of Waverley’ is not a name, and, secondly, because, as you 
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can perfectly well see, if that were what is meant, the proposition 
would be one like ‘Scott is Sir Walter’, and would not depend 
upon any fact except that the person in question was so called, 
because a name is what a man is called. As a matter of fact, Scott 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOGICAL ATOMISM 245 

was the author of Waverley at a time when no one called him so, 
when no one knew whether he was or not, and the fact that he was 
the author was a physical fact, the fact that he sat down and wrote 
it with his own hand, which does not have anything to do with 
what he was called. It is in no way arbitrary. You cannot settle by 
any choice of nomenclature whether he is or is not to be the author 
of Waverley, because in actual fact he chose to write it and you 
cannot help yourself. That illustrates how ‘the author of Wav¬ 
erley’ is quite a different thing from a name. You can prove this 
point very clearly by formal arguments. In ‘Scott is the author of 
Waverley' the ‘is’, of course, expresses identity, i.e., the entity 
whose name is Scott is identical with the author of Waverley. But, 
when I say‘Scott is mortal’this‘is’, is the‘is’ of predication, which 
is quite different from the ‘is’ of identity. It is a mistake to inter¬ 
pret ‘Scott is mortal’ as meaning ‘Scott is identical with one among 
mortals’, because (among other reasons) you will not be able to 
say what ‘mortals’ are except by means of the propositional func¬ 
tion ‘x is mortal', which brings back the ‘is’ of predication. You 
cannot reduce the ‘is’ of predication to the other ‘is’. But the ‘is’ 
in ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’ is the ‘is* of identity and not of 
predication.* 

If you were to try to substitute for ‘the author of Waverley’ in 
that proposition any name whatever, say V, so that the proposition 
becomes ‘Scott is c’, then if ‘c’ is a name for anybody who is not 
Scott, that proposition would become false, while if, on the other 
hand, V is a name for Scott, then the proposition will become 
simply a tautology. It is at once obvious that if ‘c’ were ‘Scott’ 
itself, ‘Scott is Scott’ is just a tautology. But if you take any other 
name which is just a name for Scott, then if the name is being used 
as a name and not as a description, the proposition will still be a 
tautology. For the name itself is merely a means of pointing to the 
thing, and does not occur in what you are asserting, so that if one 
thing has two names, you make exactly the same assertion which¬ 
ever of the two names you use, provided they are really names and 
not truncated descriptions. 

So there are only two alternatives. If V is a name, the pro¬ 
position ‘Scott is c' is either false or tautologous. But the proposition 

• The confusion of theie two meanings of ‘is’ is essential to the Hegelian 
conception of identity-in-diffcrencc. 
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‘Scott is the author of Waverley' is neither, and therefore is not 
the same as any proposition of the form ‘Scott is c’, where V is a 
name. That is another way of illustrating the fact that a description 
is quite a different thing from a name. 

I should like to make clear what I was saying just now, that if 
you substitute another name in place of ‘Scott’ which is also a name 
of the same individual, say, ‘Scott is Sir Waiter’, then ‘Scott’ 
and ‘Sir Walter’ are being used as names and not as descriptions, 
your proposition is strictly a tautology. If one asserts ‘Scott is 
Sir Walter’, the way one would mean it would be that one was 
using the names as descriptions. One would mean that the person 
called ‘Scott’ is the person called ‘Sir Walter’, and ‘the person 
called “Scott” ’ is a description, and so is ‘the person called “Sir 
Walter”.’ So that would not be a tautology. It would mean that 
the person called ‘Scott’ is identical with the person called ‘Sir 
Walter’. But if you are using both as names, the matter is quite 
different. You must observe that the name does not occur in that 
which you assert when you use the name. The name is merely 
that which is a means of expressing what it ir> you are tryng to 
assert, and when I say ‘Scott wrote Waverley ’, the name ‘Scott’ 
does not occur in the thing I am asserting. The thing I am assert¬ 
ing is about the person, not about the name. So if I say ‘Scott is 
Sir Walter’, using these two names as names, neither ‘Scott’ nor 
‘Sir Walter’ occurs in what I am asserting, but only the person 
wiio has these names, and thus what I am asseiting is a pure tau¬ 
tology. 

It is rather important to realize this about the two different use.-, 
of names or of any other symbols: the one whtn you are talking 
about the symbol and the other when you are using it or a symbol, 
as a means of talking about something else. Normally, if you talk 
about your dinner, you are not talking about the word ‘dinner’ 
but about what you are going to eat, and that is a different thing 
altogether. The ordinary use of words is as a means of getting 
through to things, and when you are using words in that way the 
statement ‘Scott is Sir Walter’ is a pure tautology, exactly on the 
same level as ‘Scott is Scott’. 

That brings me back to the point that when you take ‘Scott is 
the author of Waverley' and you substitute for ‘the author of 
Waverley' a name in the place of a description, you get necessarily 
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either a tautology or a falsehood—a tautology if you substitute 
‘Scott’ or some other name for the same person, and a falsehood 
if you substitute anything else. But the proposition itself is neither 
a tautology nor a falsehood, and that shows you that the proposi¬ 
tion ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' is a different proposition 
from any that can be obtained if you substitute a name in 'he 
place of ‘the author of Waverley'. That conclusion is equally true 
of any other proposition in which the phrase ‘the author of Wav¬ 
erley' occurs. If you take any proposition in which that phrase 
occurs and substitute for that phrase a proper name, whether 
that name be ‘Scott’ or any other, you will get a different propo¬ 
sition. Generally speaking, if the name that you substitute is 
‘Scott’, your proposition, if it was true before will remain true, 
and if it was false before will remain false. But it is a different 
proposition. It is not always true that it will remain true or false, 
as may be seen by the example: ‘George IV wished to know if 
Scott was the author of Waverley'. It is not true that George IV 
wished to know if Scott was Scott. So it is ev< n the case that the 
truth or the falsehood of a proposition is sometimes changed 
when you substitute a name of an object for a description of the 
same object. But in any case it is always a different proposition 
when you substitute a name for a description. 

Identity is a rather puzzling tiling at first sight. When you say 
‘Scott is the author of Waverley ', you are half-tempted to think 
there are two people, one of whom is Scott and the other the author 
of Waverley, and they happen to be the same. That is obviously 
absurd, but that is the sort of way one is always tempted to deal 
with identity. 

When I say ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’ and that ‘is’ expres¬ 
ses identity, the reason that identity can be asserted there truly 
and without tautology is just the fact that the one is a name and 
the other a description. Or they might both be descriptions. If I 
say ‘The author of Waverley is the author of Marmion’, that, of 
course, asserts identity between two descriptions 

Now the next point that I want to make clear is that when a 
description (when 1 say ‘description’ I mean, for the future, a 
definite description) occurs in a proposition, there is no constituent 
of that proposition corresponding to that description as a whole. 
In the true analysis of the proposition, the description is broken 
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up and disappears. That is to say, when I say 'Scott is the author 
of Waver ley’ it is a wrong analysis of that to suppose that you have 
there three constituents, ‘Scott’, ‘is’, and ‘the author of Waver ley’. 
That, of course, is the sort of way you might think of analysing. 
You might admit that ‘the author of Waverley’ was complex and 
could be further cut up, but you might think the proposition could 
be split into those three bits to begin with. That is an entire mis¬ 
take. ‘The author of Waverley’ is not a constituent of the proposi¬ 
tion at all. There is no constituent really there corresponding to 
the descriptive phrase. I will try to prove that to you now. 

The first and most obvious reason is that you can have significant 
propositions denying the existence of ‘the so-and-so’. ‘The uni¬ 
corn does not exist.’ ‘The greatest finite number does not exist.’ 
Propositions of that sort are perfectly significant, are perfectly 
sober, true, decent propositions, and that could not possibly be 
the case if the unicorn were a constituent of the proposition, be¬ 
cause plainly it could not be a constituent as long as there were 
not any unicorns. Because the constituents of propositions, of 
course, are the same as the constituents of the corresponding facts, 
and since it is a fact that the unicorn does not exist, it is perfectly 
clear that the unicorn is not a constituent of that fact, because if 
there were any fact of which the unicorn was a constituent, there 
would be a unicorn, and it would not be true that it did not exist. 
That applies in this case of descriptions particularly. Now since 
it is possible for ‘the so-and-so’ not to exist and yet for propositions 
in which ‘the so-and-so’ occurs to be significant and even true, 
we must try to see what is meant by saying that the so-and-so does 
exist. 

The occurrence of tense in verbs is an exceedingly annoying 
vulgarity due to our preoccupation with practical affairs. It would 
be much more agreeable if they had no tense, as I believe is the 
case in Chinese, but I do not know Chinese. You ought to be able 
to say ‘Socrates exists in the past’, ‘Socrates exists in the present’ 
or ‘Socrates exists in the future’, or simply ‘Socrates exists’, with¬ 
out any implication of tense, but language does not allow that, un¬ 
fortunately. Nevertheless, I am going to use language in this 
tenseless way: when I say ‘The so-and-so exists’, I am not going 
to mean that it exists in the present or in the past or in the future, 
but simply that it exists, without implying anything involving tense. 
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‘The author of Waverley exists’: there are two things required 
for that. First of ail, what is 'the author of Waverley'} It is the 
person who wrote Waverley, i.e., we are coming now to this, that 
you have a propositional function involved, viz., ‘x writes Waver¬ 
ley', and the author of Waverley is the person who wiites Waverley, 
and in order that the person who writes Waverley may exist, it is 
necessary that this propositional function should have two pro¬ 
perties: 

1. It must be true for at least one x. 

2. It must be true for at most one x. 

If nobody had ever written Waverley the author could not exist, 
and if two people had written it, the author could not exist. So 
that you want these two properties, the one that it is true for at 
least one x, and the other that it is true for at most one x, both of 
which are required for existence. 

The property of being true for at least one x is the one we dealt 
with last time: what I expressed by saying that the propositional 
function is possible. Then we come on to the second condition, 
that it is true for at most one x, and that you can express in this 
way: ‘If x and y wrote Waverley, then x is identical withy, what¬ 
ever x and y may be’. That says that at most one wrote it. It does 
not say that anybody wrote Waverley at all, because if nobody had 
written it, that statement would still be true. It only says that at 
most one person wrote it. 

The first of these conditions for existence fails in the case of the 
unicorn, and the second in the case of the inhabitant of London. 

We can put these two conditions together and get a poumanteau 
expression including the meaning of both. You can reduce them 
both down to this, that: \"x wrote Waverley ” is equivalent to l ’x 
is c” whatever re may be) is possible in respect of £.’ That is as 
simple, I think, as you can make the statement. 

You see that means to say that there is some entity c, we may 
not know what it is, which is such that when x is c, it is true that 
x wrote Waverley, and when x is not c, it is not true that x wrote 
Waverley, which amounts to saying that c is the only person who 
wrote Waverley, and I say there is a value of c which makes that 
true. So that this whole expression, which is a propositional function 
about c, is possible in respect of c (in the sense explained last time). 
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That is what I mean when I say that the author of Waverley 
exists. When I say ‘the author of Waverley exists’, I mean that 
there is an entity c such that ‘x wrote Waverley' is true when x is c, 
and is false when x is not c. ‘The author of Waverley as a constitu¬ 
ent has quite disappeared there, so that when I say ‘The author of 
Waverley exists’ I am not saying anything about the author of 
Waverley. You have instead this elaborate to-do with propositional 
functions, and ‘the author of Waverley' has disappeared. That is 
why it is possible to say significantly ‘The author of Waverley did 
not exist’. It would not be possible if ‘the author of Waverley' 
were a constituent of propositions in whose verbal expression this 
descriptive phrase occurs. 

The fact that you can discuss the proposition ‘God exists’ is a 
proof that ‘God’, as used in that proposition, is 2 description and 
not a name. If ‘God’ were a name, no question as to existence 
could arise. 

I have now defined what I mean by saying that a thing described 
exists. I have still to explain what I mean by saying that a thing 
described has a certain property. Supposing you want to say ‘The 
author of Waverley was human’, that will be represented thus: 
'(“* wrote Waverley" is equivalent to “x is c” whatever x may be, 
and c is human) is possible with respect to c\ 

You will observe that what we gave before as the meaning of 
‘The author of Waverley exists’ is part of this proposition. It is 
part of any proposition in which ‘the author of Wcverley’ has what 
I call a ‘primary occurrence’. When I speak of a ‘primary occur¬ 
rence’ I mean that you are not having a proposition about the 
author of Waverley occurring as a part of some larger proposition, 
such as ‘I believe that the author of Waverley was human’ or ‘I 
believe that the author of Waverley exists’. When it is a primary 
occurrence, i.e., when the proposition concerning it is not just 
part of a larger proposition, the phrase which we defined as the 
meaning of ‘The author of Waverley exists’ will be part of that 
proposition. If I say the author of Waverley was human, or a poet, 
or a Scotsman, or whatever I say about the author of Waverley in 
the way of a primary occurrence, always this statement of his exist¬ 
ence is part of the proposition. In that sense all these propositions 
that 1 make about the author of Waverley imply that the author of 
Waverley exists. So that any statement in which a description has a 
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primary occurrence implies that the object described exists. If I 
say ‘The present King of France is bald’, that implies that the 
present King of France exists. If I say, ‘The present King of 
France has a fine head of hair’, that also implies that the present 
King of France exists. Therefore unless you understand how a 
proposition containing a description is to be denied, you will come 
to the conclusion that it is not true either that the present King 
of France is bald or that he is not bald, because if you were to 
enumerate all the things that are bald you would not find him 
there, and if you were to enumerate all the things that arc not bald, 
you would not find him there either. The only suggestion I have 
found for dealing with that on conventional lines is to suppose 
that he wears a wig. You can only avoid the hypothesis that he 
wears a wig by observing that the denial of the proposition ‘The 
present King of Franee is bald’ will not be 'The present King of 
France is not bald’, if you mean by that ‘There is such a person as 
the King of France and that person is not bald’. The reason of this 
is that when you state that the present King of France is bald you 
say ‘There is a c such that c is now King of France and c is bald’ 
and the denial is not ‘There is a c such that c is now King of 
France and c is not bald’. It is more complicated. It is: ‘Either 
there is not a c such that c is now King of France, or, if there is 
such a c, then c is not bald.’ Therefore you see that, if you want 
to deny the proposition ‘The present King of France is bald’, you 
can do it by denying that he exists, instead of by denying that he 
is bald. In order to deny this statement that the present King of 
France is bald, which is a statement consisting of two parts, you 
can proceed by denying either part. You can deny the one part, 
which would lead you to suppose that the present King of France 
exists but is not bald, or the other part, which will lead you to the 
denial that the present King of France exists; and either of those 
two denials will lead you to the falsehood of the proposition ‘The 
present King of France is bald’. When you say ‘Scott is human’ 
there is no possibility of a double denial. The only way you can 
deny ‘Scott is human’ is by saying ‘Scott is not human’. But where 
a descriptive phrase occurs, you do have the double possibility 
of denial. 

It is of the utmost importance to realize that ‘the so-and-so’ 
does not occur in the analysis of propositions in whose verbal 
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expression it occurs, that when I say ‘The author of Waverley is 
human’, ‘the author of Waverley' is not the subject of that pro¬ 
position, in the sort of way that Scott would be if I said ‘Scott is 
human’, using ‘Scott’ as a name. I cannot emphasize sufficiently 
how important this point is, and how much error you get into 
metaphysics if you do not realize that when I say 'The author of 
Waverley is human’ that is not a proposition of the same form as 
‘Scott is human’. It does not contain a constituent ‘the author of 
Waverley'. The importance of that is very' great for many reasons, 
and one of them is this question of existence. As I pointed out to 
you last time, there is a vast amount of philosophy that rests upon 
the notion that existence is, so to speak, a property that you can 
attribute to things, and that the things that exist have the property 
of existence and the things that do not exist do not. That is rub¬ 
bish, whether you take kinds of things, or individual things de¬ 
scribed. When I say, e.g., ‘Homer existed’, I am meaning by 
‘Homer’ some description, say ‘the author of the Homeric poems’, 
and I am asserting that those poems were written by one man, 
which is a very doubtful proposition; but if you could get hold of 
the actual person who did actually write those poems (supposing 
there was such a person), to say of him that he existed would be 
uttering nonsense, not a falsehood but nonsense, because it is only 
of persons described that it can be significantly said that they exist. 
Last time I pointed out the fallacy in saying ‘Men exist, Socrates 
is a man, therefore Socrates exists’. When I say ‘Homer exists, 
this is Homer, therefore this exists’, that is a fallacy of the same 
sort. It is an entire mistake to argue: ‘This is the author of the 
Homeric poems and the author of the Homeric poems exists, 
therefore this exists’. It is only where a prepositional function 
comes in that existence may be significantly asserted. You can 
assert ‘The so-and-so exists’, meaning that there is just one c 
which has those properties, but when you get hold of a c that has 
them, you cannot say of this c that it exists, because that is non¬ 
sense: it is not false, but it has no meaning at all. 

So the individuals that there are in the world do not exist, or 
rather it is nonsense to say that they exist and nonsense to say that 
they do not exist. It is not a thing you can say when you have 
named them, but only when you have described them. When you 
say ‘Homer exists’, you mean ‘Homer’ is a description which 
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applies to something. A description when it is fully stated is 
always of the form ‘the 60-and-so\ 

The sort of things that are like these descriptions in that they 
occur in words in a proposition, but are not in actual fact constitu¬ 
ents of the proposition rightly analysed, things of that sort I call 
‘incomplete symbols’. There are a great many sorts of incomplete 
symbols in logic, and they are sources of a great deal of confusion 
and false philosophy, because people get misled by grammar. 
You think that the proposition ‘Scott is mortal’ and the proposition 
‘The author of Waverley is mortal’ are of the same form. You 
think that they are both simple propositions attributing a predicate 
to a subject. That is an entire delusion: one of them is (or rather 
might be) and one of them is not. These things, like ‘the author 
of Waverley', which I call incomplete symbols, are things that 
have absolutely no meaning whatsoever in isolation but merely 
acquire a meaning in a context. ‘Scott’ taken as a name has a mean¬ 
ing all by itself. It stands for a certain person, and there it is. But 
‘the author of Waverley' is not a name, and does not all by itself 
mean anything at all, because when it is rightly used in proposi¬ 
tions, those propositions do not contain any constituent cor¬ 
responding to it. 

There are a great many other sorts of incomplete symbols be¬ 
sides descriptions. These are classes, which I shall speak of next 
time, and relations taken in extension, and so on. Such aggrega¬ 
tions of symbols are really the o?.me thing as what I call ‘logical 
fictions’, and they embrace practic'd'.} all the f,trailiar objects of 
daily life: tables, chairs, Piccadilly, Socrates, and so cn. Most of 
them are either classes, or series, or series of classes. In any case 
they are all incomplete symbols, i.e., they are aggregations that 
only have a meaning in use and do not have any meaning in them¬ 
selves. 

It is important, if you want to understand the analysis of the 
world, or the analysis of facts, or if you want to have any idea what 
there really is in the world, to realize how much of what there is in 
phraseology is of the nature of incomplete symbols. You can see 
that very easily in the case of ‘the author of Waverley' because 
‘the author of Waverley' does not stand simply for Scott, nor for 
anything else. If it stood for Scott, ‘Scott is the author of Waverley' 
would be the same proposition as ‘Scott is Scott’, which it is not, 
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since George IV wished to know the truth of the one and did not 
wish to know the truth of the other. If ‘the author of Waverley' 
stood for anything other than Scott, ‘Scott is the author of Waver¬ 
ley' would be false, which it is not. Hence you have to conclude 
that ‘the author of Waverley' does not, in isolation, really stand for 
anything at all; and that is the characteristic of incomplete sym¬ 
bols. 
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VII. THE THEORY OF TYPES AND SYMBOLISM: 

CLASSES 

Before I begin to-day the main subject of my lecture, I should 
like to make a few remarks in explanation and amplification of what 
I have said about existence in my previous two lectures. This is 
chiefly on account of a letter I have received from a member of 
the class, raising many points which, I think, were present in 
other minds too. 

Th t first point I wish to clear up is this: I did not mean to say 
that when one says a thing exists, one means the same as when 
one says it is possible. What I meant was, that the fundamental 
logical idea, the primitive idea, out of which both those are derived 
is the same. That is not quite the same thing as to say that the 
statement that a thing exists is the same as the statement that it is 
possible, which I do not hold. I used the word ‘possible’ in per¬ 
haps a somewhat strange sense, because I wanted some word for a 
fundamental logical idea for which no word exists in ordinary 
language, and therefore if one is to try to express in ordinary lan¬ 
guage the idea in question, one has to take some word and make it 
convey the sense that I was giving to the word ‘possible’, which is 
by no means the only sense that it has but is a sense that was con¬ 
venient for my purpose. We say of a propositional function that 
it is possible, where there are cases in which it is true. That is not 
exactly the same thing as what one ordinarily means, for instance, 
when one says that it is possible it may rain to-morrow. But what 
I contend is, that the ordinary uses of the word ‘possible’ are 
derived from this notion by a process. E.g., normally when you 
say of a proposition that it is possible, you mean something like 
this: first of all it is implied that you do not know whether it is 
true or false; and I think it is implied, secondly, that it is one of a 
class of propositions, some of which are known to be true. When 

I say, e.g., ‘It is possible that it may rain to-morrow 7 ’—‘It will rain 
t.c ' ior/ow’ is one of the class of propositions ‘It rains at time t', 
e . > different times. We mean partly that w r e do not know 
whether it will rain or whether it will not, but also that we do know 
that that is the sort of proposition that is quite apt to be true, that 
it is a value of a propositional function of which we know some 
value to be true. Many of the ordinary uses of‘possible’ come un¬ 
der that head, I think you w r ill find. That is to say, that if you say 
of a proposition that it is possible, what you have is this: ‘There 
is in this proposition some constituent, wiuch, if you turn it into a 
variable, will give you a propositional function that is sometimes 
iruc-.’ You ought not therefore to say of a proposition simply that 
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it is possible, but father that it is possible in respect of such-and- 
such a constituent. That would be a more full expression. 

When I say, for instance, that ‘Lions exist’, I do not mean the 
same as if I said that lions were possible; because when you say 
'Lions exist’, that means that the propositional function 'x is a 
lion’ is a possible one in the sense that there are lions, while when 
you 6ay ‘Lions are possible’ that is a different sort of statement 
altogether, not meaning that a casual individual animal may be a 
lion, but rather that a sort of animal may be the sort that we call 
‘lions’. If you say ‘Unicorns are possible’, e.g., you would mean 
that you do not know any reason why there should not be unicorns, 
which is quite a-different proposition from ‘Unicorns exist’. As to 
what you would mean by saying that unicorns are possible, it 
would always come down to the same thing as ‘It is possible it 
may rain to-morrow’. You would mean, the proposition ‘There 
are unicorns’ is one of a certain set of propositions some of which 
are known to be true, and that the description of the unicorn does 
not contain in it anything that shows there could not be such beasts. 

When I say a propositional function is possible, meaning there 
are cases in which it is true, I am consciously using the word 
‘possible’ in an unusual sense, because I want a single word for 
my fundamental idea, and cannot find any word in ordinary lan¬ 
guage that expresses what I mean. 

Secondly , it is suggested that when one says a thing exists, it 
means that it is in time, or in time and space, at any rate in time. 
That is a very common suggestion, but J do not think that really 
there is much to be said for that use of the words; in the first place, 

because if that were all you meant, there would be no need for a 
separate word. In the second place, because after all in the sense, 
whatever that sense may be, in which the things are said to exist 
that one ordinarily regards as existing, one may very well wish to 
discuss the question whether there are things that exist without 
being in time. Orthodox metaphysics holds that whatever is really 
real is not in time, that to be in time is to be more or less unreal, 
and that what really exists is not in time at all. And orthodox 
theology holds that God is not in time. I see no reason why you 
should frame your definition of existence in such a way as to pre¬ 
clude that notion of existence. I am inclined to think that there 
are things that are not in time, and I should be sorry to use the 
word existence in that sense when ; ou have already the phrase 
‘being in time’ which quite sufficiently expresses what you mean. 

Another objection to that definition is, that it does not in the least 
fit the sort of use of ‘existence’ which was underlying my discus- 
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sion, which is the common one in mathematics. When you take 
existence-theorems, for instance, as when you say 'An even prime 
exists’, you do not mean that the numbei two is in time but that 
you can find a number of which you can say ‘This is even and 
prime’. One does ordinarily in mathematics speak of propositions 
of that sort as existence-theorems, i.e., you establish that there is an 
object of such-and-such a sort, that object being, of course, in 
mathematics a logical object, not a particular, not a thing like a lion 
or a unicorn, but an object like a function or a number, something 
which plainly does not have the property' of being in time at all, 
and it is that sort of sense of existence-theorems that is relevant 
in discussing the meaning of existence as I was doing in the last 
two lectures. I do, of course, hold that that sense of existence can 
be carried on to cover the more ordinary’ uses of existence, and 
does in fact give the key to what is underlying those ordinary uses, 
as when one says that ‘Homer existed’ or ‘Romulus did not exist’, 
or whatever we may say of that kind. 

I come now to a third suggestion about existence, which is also 
a not uncommon one, that cf a given particular ‘this’ you can say 
‘This exists’ in the sense that it is not a phantom or an image or a 
universal. Now I think that use of existence involves confusions 
which it is exceedingly important to get out of one’s mind, really 
rather dangerous mistakes. In the first place, we must separate 

phantoms and images from universals; they are on a different level. 
Phantoms and images do undoubtedly exist in that sense, what¬ 
ever it is, in which ordinary objects exist. I mean, if you shut your 
eyes and imagine some visual scene, the images that are before 
your mind while you are imagining are undoubtedly there. They 
are images, something is happening, and what is happening is 
that the images are before your mind, and these images are just as 
much pari of the world as tables and chairs and anything else. 
The/ ar«, pe fecih decent objects, and you only call them unreal 
'S you cal’ tn< in so), or treat them as non-existent, because they 
cr, m have the. usual sort of relations to other objects. If you shut 
} our c-\ -md imagine a visual scene and you stretch out your hand 
to touch what is imaged, you won’t get a tactile sensation, or 
even necessarily a tactile image. You will not get the usual correla¬ 
tion of eight and touch. If you imagine a heavy oak table, you can 
remove it without any muscular effort, which is not the case W’ith 
oak tables that you actually see. The general correlations of your 
images are quite different from the correlations of what one chooses 
to call ‘real’ objects. But that is not to say images are unreal. It is 
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only to say they are not part of physics. Of course, I know that this 
belief in the physical world has established a sort of reign of terror. 
You have got to treat with disrespect whatever does not fit into 
the physical world. But that is really very unfair to the things that 
do not fit in. They are just as much there as the things that do. 
The physical world is a sort of governing aristocracy, w'hich has 
somehow managed to cause everything else to-be treated with dis¬ 
respect. That sort of attitude is unworthy of a philosopher. We 
should treat with exactly equal respect the things that do not fit 
in with the physical world, and images are among them. 

‘Phantoms’, I suppose, are intended to differ from ‘images’ by 
being of the nature of hallucinations, things that are not merely 
imagined but that go with belief. They again are perfectly real; 
the only odd thing about them is their correlations. Macbeth sees 
a dagger. If he tried to touch it, he would not get any tactile sensa¬ 
tion, but that does not imply that he was not seeing a dagger, it 
only implies that he was not touching it. It does not in any way 
imply that the visual sensation was not there. It only means to say 
that the sort of correlation between sight and touch that we are 
used to is the normal rule but not a universal one. In order to 
pretend that it is universal, we say that a thing is unreal when it 
does not fit in. You say ‘Any man who is a man will do such-and- 
such a thing.’ You then find a man who will not, and you say, he 
is not a man. That is just the same sort of thing as with these 
daggers that you cannot touch. 

I have explained elsewhere the sense in which phantoms are 
unreal.* When you see a ‘real’ man, the immediate object that you 
see is one of a whole system of particulars, all of which belong 
together and make up collectively the various ‘appearances’ of the 
man to himself and others. On the other hand, when you see a 
phantom of a man, that is an isolated particular, not fitting into a 
system as does a particular which one calls an appearance of the 
‘real’ man. The phantom is in itself just as much part of the world 
as the normal sense-datum, but it lacks the usual correlation and 
therefore gives rise to false inferences and becomes deceptive. 

As to universals, when I say of a particular that it exists, I cer¬ 
tainly do not mean the same thing as if I were to say that it is not a 
universal. The statement concerning any particular that it is not a 
universal is quite strictly nonser.e—not false, but strictly and 
exactly nonsense. You never can place a particular in the sort of 
place where a universal ought to be, and vice versa. If I say 'a is 

* See Our Knowledge of the External World, Chap, III. Also Section XII of 
‘Sense-Data and Physics’ in Mystieim and Logic. 
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not b\ or if I say ‘a is b\ that implies that a and b are of the same 
logical type. When I say of a universal that it exists, 1 should be 
meaning it in a different sense from that in which one says that 
particulars exist. E.g., you might say ‘Colours exist in the spectrum 
between blue and yellow.’ That would be a perfectly respectable 
statement, the colours being taken as universal. You mean simply 
that the propositional function ‘x is a colour between blue and 
yellow’ is one which is capable of truth. But the x which occurs 
there is not a particular, it is a universal. So that you arrive at the 
fact that the ultimate important notion involved in existence is the 
notion that I developed in the lecture before last, the notion of a 
propositional function being sometimes true, or being, in other 
words, possible. The distinction between what some people would 
call real existence, and existence in people’s imagination or in my 
subjective activity, that distinction, as we have just seen, is entirely 
one of correlation. I mean that anything which appears to you, 
you will be mistakenly inclined to say has some more glorified 
form of existence if it is associated with those other things I was 
talking of in the way that the appearance of Socrates to you would 
be associated with his appearance to other people. You would say 
he was only in your imagination if there were not those other cor¬ 
related appearances that you would naturally expect. But that does 
not mean that the appearance to you is not exactly as much a part 
of the world as if there were other correlated appearances. It will 
be exactly as much a part of the real world, only it will fail to have 
the correlations that you expect. That applies to the question of 
sensation and imagination. Things imagined do not have the same 
sort of correlations as things sensated. If you care to see more about 
this question, I wrote a discussion in The Monist for January, 1915, 
and if any of you are interested, you will find the discussion there. 

I come now to the proper subject of my lecture, but shall have 
to deal with it rather hastily. It was to explain the theory of types 
and the definition of classes. Now first of all, as I suppose most of 
you are aware, if you proceed carelessly with formal logic, you 
can very easily get into contradictions. Many of them have been 
known for a long time, some even since the time of the Greeks, but 
it is only fairly recently that it has been discovered that they bear 
upon mathematics, and that the ordinary mathematician is liable 
to fall into them when he approaches the realms of logic, unless 
he is very cautious. Unfortunately the mathematical ones are more 
difficult to expound, and the ones easy to expound strike one as 
mere puzzles or tricks. 
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You can start with the question whether or not there is a greatest 
cardinal number. Every class of things that you can choose to men¬ 
tion has some cardinal number. That follow’s very easily from the 
definition of cardinal numbers as classes of similar classes, and 
you would be inclined to suppose that the class of all things there 
are in the world would have about as many members as a class 
could be reasonably expected to have. The plain man would 
suppose you could not get a larger class than the class of all the 
things there are in the world. On the other hand, it is very easy 
to prove that if you take selections of some of the members of a 
class, making those selections in every conceivable way that you 
can, the number of different selections that you can make is greater 
than the original number of terms. That is easy to see with small 
numbers. Suppose you have a class with just three numbers, a,b,c. 
The first selection that you can make is the selection of no terms. 
The next of a alone, b alone, c alone. Then be, ca, ab, abc, which 
makes in all 8 (i.e., 2 s ) selections. Generally speaking, if you have 
n terms, you can make 2" selections. It is very easy to prove that 
2 n is always greater than a, whether n happens to be finite or not. 
So you find that the total number of things in the world is not so 
great as the number of classes that can be made up out of those 
things. I am asking you to take au these propositions for granted, 
because there is not time to go into the proofs, but they are all in 
Cantor’s work. Therefore you will find that the total number of 
things in the world is by no means the greatest number. On the 
contrary, there is a heirarchy of numbers greater than that. That, 
on the face of it, seems to land you in 0 contradiction. You have, in 
fact, a perfectly precise arithmetical proof that there are fewer 
things in heaven or earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
That shows how philosophy advances. 

You are met with the necessity, therefore, of distinguishing 
between classes and particulars. You are ntet with the necessity 
of saying that a class consisting of two particulars is not itself in 
turn a fresh particular, and that has to be expanded in all sorts of 
ways; i.e., you will have to say that in the sense in which there are 
particulars, in that sense it is not true to say there are classes. The 
sense in which there are classes is a different one from the sense 
in which there are particulars, because if the senses of the two were 
exactly the same, a world in which there are three particulars and 
therefore eight classes, would be a world in which there are at 
least eleven things. As the Chinese philosopher pointed out long 
ago, a dun cow and a bay horse makes three things: separately 
they are each one, and taken together they are another, and there¬ 
fore three. 
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I pass now to the contradiction about classes that are not mem¬ 
bers of themselves. You would 6ay generally that you would not 
expect a class to be a member of itself. For instance, if you take 
the class of all the teaspoons in the world, that is not in itself a 
teaspoon. Or if you take all the human beings in the world, the 
whole class of them is not in turn a human being. Normally you 
would say you cannot expect a whole class of things to be itself a 
member of that class. But there are apparent exceptions. If you 
take, e.g., all the things in the world that are not teaspoons and 
make up a class of them, that class obviously (you would say) will 
not be a teaspoon. And so generally with negative classes. And 
not only with negative classes, either, for if you think for a moment 
that classes are things in the same sense in which things are things, 
you will then have to say that the class consisting of all the things 
in the world is itself a thing in the world, and that therefore this 
class is a member of itself. Certainly you would have thought that 
it was clear that the class consisting of all the classes in the world 
is itself a class. That I think most people would feel inclined to 
suppose, and therefore you would get there a case of a class which 
is a member of itself. If there is any sense in asking whether a class 
is a member of itself or not, then certainly in all the cases of the 
ordinary classes of everyday life you find that a class is not a mem¬ 
ber of itself. Accordingly, that being so, you could go on to make 
up the class of all those classes that are not members of themselves, 
and you can ask yourself, when you have done that, is that class a 
member of itself or is it not? 

Let us first suppose that it is a member of itself. In that case it 
is one of those classes that are not members of themselves, i.e., it 
is not a member of itself. Let us then suppose that it is not a mem¬ 
ber of itself. In that case it is not one of those classes that are not 
members of themselves, i.e., it is one of those classes that are mem¬ 
bers of themselves, i.e., it is a member of itself. Hence either hypo¬ 
thesis, that it is or that it is not a member of itself, leads to its 
contradiction. If it is a member of itself, it is not, and if it is not, 
it is. 

That contradiction is extremely interesting. You can modify 
its form; some forms of modification are valid and some are not. 

I once had a form suggested to me which was not valid, namely 
the question whether the barber shaves himself or not. You can 
define the barber as ‘one who shaves all those, and those only, 
who do not shave themselves’. The question is, does the barber 
shave himself? In this form the contradiction is not very difficult 
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to solve. But in our previous form I think it is clear that you can 
only get around it by observing that the whole question whether 
a class is or is not a member of itself is nonsense, i.e., that no class 
either is or is not a member of itself, and that it is not even true 
to say that, because the whole form of words is just a noise without 
meaning. That has to do with the fact that classes, as I shall be 
coming on to show, are incomplete symbols in the same sense in 
which the descriptions are that I was talking of last time; you are 
talking nonsense when you ask yourself whether a class is or is not 
a member of itself, because in any full statement of what is meant 
by a proposition which seems to be about a class, you will find that 
the class is not mentioned at all and that there is nothing about a 
class in that statement. It is absolutely necessary, if a statement 
about a class is to be significant and not pure nonsense, that it 
should be capable of being translated into a form in which it does 
not mention the class at all. This sort of statement, ‘Such-and- 
such a class is or is not a member of itself’, will not be capable of 
that kind of translation. It is analogous to what I was saying about 
descriptions: the symbol for a class is an incomplete symbol; it 
does not really stand for part of the propositions in which symbolic¬ 
ally it occurs, but in the right analysis of those propositions that 
symbol has been broken up and disappeared. 

There is one other of these contradictions that I may as well 
mention, the most ancient, the saying of Epimenides that ‘AH 
Cretans are liars’. Epimenides was a man who slept for sixty years 
without stopping, and I believe that it was at the end of that nap 
that he made the remark that all Cretans were liars. It can be put 
more simply in the form: if a man makes the statement ‘I am lying’, 
is he lying or not? If he is, that is what he said he was doing, so he 
is speaking the truth and not lying. If, on the other hand, he is not 
lying, then plainly he is speaking the truth in saying that he is lying, 
and therefore he is lying, since he says truly that that is what he is 
doing. It is an ancient puzzle, and nobody treated that sort of 
thing as anything but a joke until it was found that it had tc do 
with such important and practical problems as whether there is a 
greatest cardinal or ordinal number. Then at last these contradic¬ 
tions were treated seriously. The man who says ‘J am lying’ is 
really asserting ‘There is a proposition which I am asserting and 
which is false’. The: is presumably whrt you mean by lying. In 
order to get out the contradiction you have to take that whole 
assertion of his as one of the propositions to which his assertion 
applies; i.e., when he says ‘There is a proposition which I am 
asserting and which is false’, the word ‘proposition’ has to be 
interpreted as to include among propositions his statement to the 
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effect that he is asserting a false proposition. Therefore you have 
to suppose that you have a certain totality, viz., that of propositions, 
but that that totality contains members which can only be defined 
in terms of itself. Because when you say ‘There is a proposition 
which I am asserting and which is false’, that is a statement whose 
meaning can only be got by reference to the totality of propositions. 
You are not saying which among all the propositions there are in 
the world it is that you are asserting and that is false. Therefore 
it presupposes that the totality of proposition is spread out before 
you and that some one, though you do not say which, is being 
asserted falsely. It is quite clear that you get into a vicious circle 
if you first suppose that this totality of propositions is spread out 
before you, bo that you can without picking any definite one 
say ‘Some one out of this totality is being asserted falsely’, and 
that yet, when you have gone on to say ‘Some one out of this total¬ 
ity is being asserted falsely’, that assertion is itself one of the totality 
you were to pick out from. That is exactly the situation you have 
in the paradox of the liar. You are supposed to be given first of all 
a set of propositions, and you assert that some one of these is being 
asserted falsely, then that assertion itself turns out to be one of the 
set, so that it is obviously fallacious to suppose the set already there 
in its entirety. If you are going to say anything about ‘all proposi¬ 
tions’, you will have to define propositions, first of all, in some such 
way as to exclude those that refer to all the propositions of the 
Bort already defined. It follows that the word ‘proposition’, in the 
sense in which we ordinarily try to use it, is a meaningless one, 
and that we have got to divide propositions up into sets and can 
make statements about all propositions in a given set, but those 
propositions will not themselves be members of the set. For in¬ 
stance, I may say ‘All atomic propositions are either true or false’, 
but that itself will not be an atomic proposition. If you try to say 
‘All propositions are either true or false’, without qualification, 
you are uttering nonsense, because if it were not nonsense it 
would have to be itself a proposition and one of those included 
in its own scope, and therefore the law of excluded middle as 
enunciated just now is a meaningless- noise. You have to cut 
propositions up into different types, and you can start with atomic 
propositions or, if you like, you can start with those propositions 
that do not refer to sets of propositions at all. Then you will take 
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next those that refer to sets of propositions of that sort that you 
had first. Those that refer to sets of propositions of the first type, 
you may cal] the second type, and so on. 

If you apply that to the person who says *1 am lying’, you will 
find that the contradiction has disappeared, because he will have 
to say what type of liar he is. If he says ‘I am asserting a false 
proposition of the first type’, as a matter of fact that statement, 
since it refers to the totality of propositions of the first type, is of 
the second type. Hence it is not true that he is asserting a false 
proposition of the first type, and he remains a liar. Similarly, if 
he said he was asserting a false proposition of the 30,000th type, 
that would be a statement of the 30,001st type, so he would still 
be a liar. And the counter-argument to prove that he was also not 
a liar has collapsed. 

You can lay it down that a totality of any sort cannot be a mem¬ 
ber of itself. That applies to what we are saying about classes. 
For instance, the totality of classes in the world cannot be a class 
in the same sense in which they are. So we shall have to distinguish 
a hierarchy of classes. We will start with the classes that are com¬ 
posed entirely of particulars: that will be the fiist type of classes. 
Then we will go on to classes whose members are classes of the 
first type: that will be the second type. Then we will go on to 
classes whose members are classes of the second type: that will 
be the third type, and so on. Never is it possible for a class of one 
type either to be or not to be identical with a class of another type. 
That applies to the question I was discussing < moment ago, as 
to how many things there are in the world. Supposing there are 
three particulars in the world. There are then, as I was explaining, 

8 classes of particulars. There will be 2 8 (i.e., 256) classes of classes 
of particulars, and 2 iK classes of classes of classes of particulars, 
and so on. You do not get any contradiction arising out of that, 
and when you ask yourself the question: ‘Is there, or is there not a 
greatest cardinal number?’ the answer depends entirely upon 
whether you are confining yourself within some one type, or 
whether you are not. Within any given type there is a greatest 
cardinal number, namely, the number of objects of that type, but 
you will always be able to get a larger number by going up to the 
next type. Therefore, there is no number so great but what you 
can get a greater number in a sufficiently high type. There you 
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have the two sides of the argument: the one side when the type is 
given, the other side when the type is not given. 

I have been talking, for brevity’s sake, as if there really were all 
these different sorts of things. Of course, that is nonsense. There 
are particulars, but when one comes on to classes, and classes of 
classes, and classes of classes of classes, one is talking of logical 
fictions. When I say there are no such things, that again is not 
correct. It is not significant to say ‘There are such things’, in the 
same sense of the words ‘there are’ in which you can say ‘There are 
particulars’. If I say ‘There are particulars’ and ‘There are classes’, 
the two phrases ‘there arc’ will have to have different meanings in 
those two propositions, and if they have suitable different mean¬ 
ings, both propositions may be true. If, on the other hand, the 
words ‘there are’ are used in the same sense in both, then one at 
least of those statements must be nonsense, not false but nonsense. 
The question then arises, what is the sense in which one can say 
‘There are classes’, or in other words, what do you mean by a state¬ 
ment in which a class appears to come in? First of all, what are 
the sort of things you would like to say about classes? They are 
just the 6ame as the sort of things you want to say about proposi¬ 
tional functions. You want to say of a propositional function that 
it is sometimes true. That is the same thing as saying of a class 
that it has members. You want to say that is it true for exactly 
ioo values of the variables. That is the same as saying of a class 
that it has a hundred members. All the things you want to say 
about classes are the same as the things you want to say about 
propositional functions excepting for accidental and irrelevant 
linguistic forms, with, however, a certain proviso which must now 
be explained. 

Take, e.g., two propositional functions such as 'x is a man’, 'x is 
a featherless biped’. Those two are formally equivalent, i.e., when 
one is true so is the other, and vice versa. Some of the things that 
you can say about a propositional function will not necessarily 
remain true if you substitute another formally equivalent propo¬ 
sitional function in its place. For instance, the propositional func¬ 
tion ‘x is a man’ is one which has to do with the concept of 
humanity. That will not be true of ‘x is a featherless biped’. Or 
if you say, ‘so-and-so asserts that such-and-such is a man’ the 
propositional function ‘x is a man’ comes in there, but 'x is a 
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featherless biped’ does not. There are a certain number of things 
which you can say about a propositional function which would be 
not true if you substitute another formally equivalent proposi¬ 
tional function. On the other hand, any statement about a 
propositional function which will remain true or remain false, as 
the case may be, when you substitute for it another formally 
equivalent propositional function, may be regarded as being about 
the class which is associated with the propositional function. I 
want you to take the words may be regarded strictly. I am using 
them instead of is, because is would be untrue 'Extensional’ state¬ 
ments about functions are those that remain true when you sub¬ 
stitute any other formally equivalent function, and these are the 
ones that may be regarded as being about the class. If you have 
any statement about a function which is not extensional, you can 
always derive from it a somewhat similar statement which is exten¬ 
sional, viz., there is a function formally equivalent to the one in 
question about which the statement in question is true. This 
statement, which is manufactured out of the one you started 
with, will be extensional. It will always be equally true or equally 
false of any two formally equivalent functions, and this derived 
extensional statement may be regarded as being the corresponding 
statement about the associated class. So, when I say that ‘The 
class of men has so-and-so many members’, that is to say ‘There 
are so-and-so many men in the world’, that will be derived from 
the statement that ‘x is human’ is satisfied by so-and-so many val¬ 
ues of x, and in order to get it into the extensional form, one will 
put it in this way, that ‘There is a function formally equivalent 
to “x is human”, which is true for so-and-so many values of x\ 
That I should define as what I mean by saying ‘The class of men 
has so-and-so many members’. In that way you find that all the 
formal properties that you desire of classes, all their formal uses 
in mathematics, can be obtained without supposing for a moment 
that there are such things as classes, without supposing, that is 
to say, that a proposition in which symbolically a class occurs, does 
in fact contain a constituent corresponding to that symbol, and 
when rightly analysed that symbol will disappear, in the same sort 
of way as descriptions disappear when the pjopositions are rightly 
analysed in which they occur. 

There are certain difficulties *n the more usual view of classes, 
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in addition to those we have already mentioned, that are solved by 
our theory. One of these concerns the null-class, i.e., the class 
consisting of no members, which is difficult to deal with on a purely 
extcnsional basis. Another is concerned with unit-classes. With 
the ordinary view of classes you would say that a class that has 
only one member was the same as that one member. That will 
land you in terrible difficulties, because in that case that one mem¬ 
ber is a member of that class, namely, itself. Take, e.g., the class 
of ‘Lecture audiences in Gordon Square’.* That is obviously a 
class of classes, and probably it is a class that has only one member, 
and that one member itself (so far) has more than one member. 
Therefore if you were to identify the class of lecture audiences in 
Gordon Square with the only lecture audience that there is in 
Gordon Square, you would have to say both that it has one member 
and that it has twenty members, and you will be landed in contra¬ 
dictions, because this audience has more than one member, but 
the class of audiences in Gordon Square has only one member. 
Generally speaking, if you have any collection of many objects 
forming a class, you can make a class of which that class is the 
only member, and the class of which that class is the only member 
will have only one member, though this only member will have 
many members. This is one reason why you must distinguish 
a unit-class from its only member. Another is that, if you do not, 
you will find that the class is a member of itself, which is objec¬ 
tionable, as we saw earlier in this lecture. I have omitted a subtlety 
connected with the fact that two formally equivalent functions 
may be of different types. For the way of treating this point, see 
Prindpia Mathematica, page 20, and Introduction, Chapter III. 

I have not said quite all that I ought to have said on this subject. 

I meant to have gone a little more into the theory of types. The 
theory of types is really a theory of symbols, not of things. In a 
proper logical language it would be perfectly obvious. The trouble 
that there is arises from our inveterate habit of trying to name 
what cannot be named. If we had a proper logical language, we 
should not be tempted to do that. Strictly speaking, only parti- ’ 
culars can be named. In that s' irs in which there are particulars, 

* [These lectures were given *ir Williams’s librar-' in Gordon Square,’ 
Russell informs me, on eight a. Tuesday,. Although University 

College London, Stands nearby, t! r <rob tAiy t)i. , ; il_v lecture audience in 
Gordon Square proper.—R.C.M , 
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you cannot say either truly or falsely that there is anything else. 
The word ‘there is’ is a word having ‘systematic ambiguity’, i.e., 
having a strictly infinite number of different meanings which it is 
important to distinguish. 

Discussion 

Question: Could you lump all those classes, and classes of classes, 
and so on, together? 

Mr. Russell : All are fictions, but they are different fictions in 
each case. When you say ‘There are classes of particulars’, the 
statement ‘there are’ wants expanding and explaining away, and 
when you have put down what you really do mean, or ought to 
mean, you will find that it is something quite different from what 
you thought. That process of expanding and writing down fully 
what you mean, will be different if you go on to ‘there are classes 
of classes of particulars’. There are infinite numbers of meanings 
to ‘there are’. The first only is fundamental, so far as the hierarchy 
of classes is concerned. 

Question: I was wondering whether it was rather analogous to 
spaces, where the first three dimensions are actual, and the higher 
ones are merely symbolic. I see there is a difference, there are 
higher dimensions, but you can lump those together. 

Mr. Russell: There is only one fundamental one, which is the 
first one, the one about particulars, but when you have gone to 
classes, you have travelled already just as much away from what 
there is as if you have gone to classes of classes. There are no 
classes really in the physical world. The particulars art there, but 
not classes. If you say ‘There is a universe’ that meaning of ‘there 
is’ will be quite different from the meaning in which you say 
•*There is a particular’, which means that ‘the propositional func¬ 
tion “x is a particular” is sometimes true’. 

All those statements,are about symbols. They are never about 
the things themselves, and they have to do with ‘types.’ This is 
really important and I ought not to have forgotten to say it, that 
the relation of the symbol to what it means is different in different 
types. I am not now talking about this hierarchy of classes and so 
on, but the relation of a predicate to what it means is different 
from the relation of a name to what it means. There is not one 
single concept of ‘meaning’ as one ordinarily thinks there is, so 
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that you can say in a uniform sense ‘All symbols have meaning’, 
but there are infinite numbers of different ways of meaning, i.e., 
different sorts of relation of the symbol to the symbolized, which 
are absolutely distinct. The relation, e.g., of a proposition to a fact, 
is quite different from the relation of a name to a particular, as 
you can see from the fact that there are two propositions always 
related to one given fact, and that is not so with names. That 
shows you that the relation that the proposition has to the fact is 
quite different from the relation of a name to a particular. You 
must not suppose that there is, over and above that, another way 
in which you could get at facts by naming them. You can always 
only get at the thing you are aiming at by the proper sort of symbol, 
which approaches it in the appropriate way. That is the real philo¬ 
sophical truth that is at the bottom of all this theory of types. 




Part VIII 

Excursus into Metaphysics : What There Is 




VIII. EXCURSUS INTO METAPHYSICS: WHAT THERE IS 

I come now to the last lecture of this course, and I propose briefly 
to point to a few of the morals that are to be gathered from what 
has gone before, in the way of suggesting the bearing of the doc¬ 
trines that I have been advocating upon various problems of 
metaphysics. I have dealt hitherto upon what one may call philoso¬ 
phical grammar, and I am afraid I have had to take you through a 
good many very dry and dusty regions in the course of that in¬ 
vestigation, but I think the importance of philosophical grammar 
is very much greater than it is generally thought to be. I think that 
practically all traditional metaphysics is filled with mistakes due 
to bad grammar, and that almost all the traditional problems of 
metaphysics and traditional results—supposed results—of meta¬ 
physics are due to a failure to make the kind of distinctions in 
what we may call philosophical grammar with which we have 
been concerned in these previous lectures. 

Take, as a very simple example, the philosophy of arithmetic. 
If you think that i, 2, 3, and 4, and the rest of the numbers, are 
in any sense entities, if you think that there are objects, having 
those names, in the realm of being, you have at once a very con¬ 
siderable apparatus for your metaphysics to deal with, and you 
have, offered to you a certain kind of analysis of arithmetical pro¬ 
positions. When you say, e.g., that 2 and 2 are 4, you suppose in 
that case that you are making a proposition of which the number 2 
and the number 4 are constituents, and that has all sorts of conse¬ 
quences, all sorts of bearings upon your general metaphysical out¬ 
look. If there has been any truth in the doctrines that we have 
been considering, all numbers are what I call logical fictions. 
Numbers are classes of classes, and classes are logical fictions, so 
that numbers are, as it were, fictions at two removes, fictions of 
fictions. Therefore you do not have, as part of the ultimate consti¬ 
tuents of your world, these queer entities that you are inclined 
to call numbers. The same applies in many other directions. 

One purpose that has run through all that I have said, has been 
the justification of analysis, i.e., the justification of logical atomism, 
of the view that you can get down in theory, if not in practice, to 
ultimate simples, out of which the world is built, and that those 
simples have a kind of reality not belonging to anything else. 
Simples, as I tried to explain, are of an infinite number of sorts. 
Theie are particulars and qualities and relations of various orders, 
a whole hierarchy of different sorts of simples, but all of them, if 
we were right, have in their various ways some kind of reality that 
does not belong to anything else. The only other sort of object 
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you come across in tlie world is what we call facts, and facts are 
the sort of things that are asserted or denied by propositions, and 
are not properly entities at all in the 6ame sense in which their 
constituents are. That is shown in the fact that you cannot name 
them. You can only deny, cr assert, or consider them, but you 
cannot name them because they are not there to be named, al¬ 
though in another sense it is true that you cannot know the world 
unless you know the facts that make up the truths of the world; 
but the knowing of facts is a different sort of thing from the know¬ 
ing of simpies. 

Another purpose which runs through all that I have been saying 
is the purpose embodied in the maxim called Occam’s Razor. That 
maxim comes in, in practice, in this way: take some science, say 
physics. You have there a given body of doctrine, a set of proposi¬ 
tions expressed m symbols—I am including words among symbols 
- -and you drink rhai you have reason to believe that on the whole 
those propositions, rightly interpreted, are fairly true, but you do 
not know wkai is the actual meaning of the symbols that you are 
using. The meaning they have in use would have to be explained 
in some pragmatic way: they have a certain kind of practical or 
emotional significance to you which is a datum, but the logical 
significance is not a datum, but a thing to be sought, and you go 
through, if you are analysing a science like physics, these proposi¬ 
tions with a view to finding out what is the smallest empirical 
apparatus—-or the smallest apparatus, not necessarily wholly 
empirical—out of which you can build up these propositions. 
What is the smallest number of simple undefined things at the 
start, and the smallest number of undemonstrated premises, out 
of which you can define the things that need to be defined and 
prove the things that need to be proved? That problem, in any 
case that you Jibe to take, is by no means a simple one, but on the 
contrary an extremely difficult one. It is one which requires a very 
great amount of logical technique; and the sort of thing that I have 
been talking about in these lectures is the preliminaries and first 
steps in that logical technique. You cannot possibly get at the 
solution of such a problem as I am talking about if you go at it in 
a straightforwa: d fashion with just the ordinary acumen that one 
accumulates in the course of reading or in the study of traditional 
philosophy. You do need this apparatus of symbolical logic that 
I have been talking about. (The description of the subject as sym¬ 
bolical logic is an inadequate one. 1 should like to describe it simply 
as logic, on the ground that nothing else really is logic, but that 
would sound so arrogant that I hesitate to do so.) 
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Let us consider further the example of physics for a moment. 
You find, if you read the works of physicists, that they reduce 
matter down to certain elements—atoms, ions, corpuscles, or what 
not. But in any case the sort of thing that you are aiming at in the 
physical analysis of matter is to get down to very little bits of matter 
that still are just like matter in the fact that they persist through 
time, and that they travel about in space. They have in fact all the 
ordinary everyday properties of physical matter, not the matter 
that one has in ordinary life—they do not taste or smell or appear 
to the naked eye—but they have the properties that you very soon 
get to when you travel toward physics from ordinary life. Things 
of that sort, I say, are not the ultimate consituents of matter in any 
metaphysical sense. Those things are all of them, as I think a very 
little reflection shows, logical fictions in the sense that I was 
speaking of. At least, when*! say they are, I speak somewhat too 

dogmatically. It is possible that there may be all these things that 
the physicist talks about in actual reality, but it is impossible that 
ve should ever have any reason whatsoever for supposing that there 
are. That is the situation that you arrive at generally in such ana¬ 
lyses. You find that a certain thing which has been set up as a 
metaphysical entity can either be assumed dogmatically to be real, 
and then you will have no possible argument either for its reality 
or against its reality; or, instead of doing that, you can construct a 
logical fiction having the. same formal properties, or rather having 
formally analogous formal properties to those of the supposed 
metaphysical entity and itself composed of empirically given things, 
and that logical fiction can be substituted for your supposed 
metaphysical entity and will fulfil all the scientific purposes that 
anybody can desire. With atoms and the rest it is so, with all the 
r,ret ■’pby.fi c-u tjithies whether of science or of metaphysics. By 
it.'phyicai ent-ties I mean those things which are supposed to be 
; : of ; .0 nhimate constituents of the world, but not to be the 
if ruing that is ever empirically given—I do not say merely 
not Lein : itself empirically given, but not being the kind of thing 
that is empirically given. In the case of matter, you can start from 
what is empirically given, what one sees and hears and smells and 
so forth, all the ordinary data of sense, or you can start with some 
definite ordinary object, say this desk, and you can ask yourselves, 
‘What do I mean by saying that this desk that I am looking at now 
is the same as the one I was looking at a week ago ?’ The first simple 
ordinary answer would be that it is the same desk, it is actually 
identical, there is a perfect identity of substance, or whatever you 
like to call it. But when that apparently simple answer is suggested, 



it is important to observe that you cannot have an empirical reason 
for such a view as that, and if you hold it, you hold it simply be¬ 
cause you like it and for no other reason whatever. All that you 
really know is such facts as that what you see now, when you look 
at the desk, bears a very close similarity to what you saw a week 
ago when you looked at it. Rather more than that one fact of 
similarity I admit you know, or you may know’. You might have 
paid some one to watch the desk continuously throughout the 
week, and might then have discovered that it was presenting 
appearances of the same sort all through that period, assuming 
that the light was kept on all through the night. In that way you 
could have established continuity. You have not in fact done bo. 
You do not in fact know that that desk has gone on looking the same 
all the time, but we will assume that. Nov the essential point is 
this: What is the empirical reason that makes you call a number of 
appearances, appearances of the same desk? What makes you say 
on successive occasions, I am seeing the same desk? The first thing 
to notice is this, that it does not matter what is the answer, so long 
as you have realized that the answer consists in something empiri¬ 
cal and not in a recognized metaphysical identity of substance. 
There is something given in experience which makes you call it 
the same desk, and having once grasped that fact, you can go on 
and say, it is that something (whatever it is) that makes you call 
it the same desk which shall be defined as constituting it the same 
desk, and there shall be no assumption of a metaphysical substance 
which is identical throughout. It is a little easier to the untrained 
mind to conceive of an identity than it is to conceive of a system of 
correlated particulars, hung one to another by relations of simi¬ 
larity and continuous change and so on. That idea is apparently 
more complicated, but that is what is empirically given in the real 
world, and substance, in the sense of something which is continu¬ 
ously identical in the same desk, is not givtn to you. Therefore in 
all cases where you seem to have a continuous entity persisting 
through changes, what .you have to do is to ask yourself what makes 
you consider the successive appearances as belonging to one thing. 
When you have found out what makes you take the view that they 
belong to the same thing, you •tfill then see that that which has 
made you say so, is all that is certainly there in the way of unity. 
Anything that there may be over and above that, I shall recognize 
as something I cannot know. What I can know is that there are a 
certain series of appearances linked together, and the series of 
those appearances I shall define as being a desk. In that way the 
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desk is reduced to being a logical fiction, because a series is a logical 
fiction. In that way all the ordinary objects of daily life are extruded 
from the world of what there is, and in their place as what there 
is you find a number of passing particulars of the kind that one is 
immediately conscious of in sense. I want to make clear that I am 
not denying the existence of anything; I am only refusing to affirm 
it. I refuse to affirm the existence of anything for which there is 
no evidence, but I equally refuse to deny the existence of anything 
against which there is no evidence. Therefore I neither affirm nor 
deny it, but merely say, that is not in the realm of the knowable 
and is certainly not a part of physics; and physics, if it is to be 
interpreted, must be interpreted in terms of the sort of thing that 
can be empirical. If your atom is going to serve purposes in physics, 
as it undoubtedly does, your atom has got to turn out to be a 
construction, and your atom will in fact turn out to be a series of 
classes of particulars. The same process which one applies to 
physics, one will also apply elsewhere. The application to physics 
I explained briefly in my book on the External World, Chapters III 
and IV. 

I have talked so far about the unreality of the things we think 
real. I want to speak with equal emphasis about the reality of 
things we think unreal, such as phantoms and hallucinations. Phan¬ 
toms and hallucinations, considered in themselves, are, as I ex¬ 
plained in the preceding lectures, on exactly the same level as 
ordinary sense-data. They differ from ordinary sense-data only 
in the fact that they do not have the usual correlations with other 
things. In themselves they have the same reality as ordinary sense- 
data. They have the most complete and absolute and perfect 
reality that anything can have. They are part of the ultimate consti¬ 
tuents of the world, just as the fleeting sense-data are. Speaking 
e.f the flee ling sense-data, I think it is very important to remove out 
:J one’s instincts any disposition to believe that the real is the 
permanent. There iias been a metaphysical prejudice always that 
if a thing i: reJly real, it has to last either forever or for a fairly 
decent length of time. That is to my mind an entire mistake. The 
things that are really real last a very short time. Again I am not 
denying that there may be things that last forever, or for thousands 
of years; I only say that those are not within our experience, and 
that the real things that we know by experience last for a very 
short time, one tenth or half a second, or whatever it may be. 
Phantoms and hallucinations are among those, among the ultimate 
constituents of the world. The things that we call real, like tables 
and chairs, are systems, series of classes of particulars, and the 
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particulars are the real things, the particulars being sense-data 
when they happen to be given to you. A table or chair will be a 
series of classes of particulars, and therefore a logical fiction. Those 
particulars will be on the same level of reality as a hallucination 
or a phantom. I ought to explain in what sense a chair is a series 
of classes. A chair presents at each moment a number of different 
appearances. All the appearances that it is presenting at a given 
moment make up a certain class. All those sets of appearances vary 
from time to time. If I take a chair and smash it, it will present a 
whole set of different appearances from what it did before, and 
without going as far as that, it will always be changing as the light 
changes, and 60 on. So you get a series in time of different sets of 
appearances, and that is what I mean by saying that a.chair is a 
series of classes. That explanation is too crude, but I leave out 
the niceties, as that is not the actual topic I am dealing with. Now 
each single particular which is part of this whole system is linked 
up with the others in the system. Supposing, e.g., I take as my 
particular the appearance which that chair is presenting to me at 
thi s moment. That is linked up first of all with the appearance 
which the same chair is presenting to any one of you at the same 
moment, and with the appearance which it is <;oing to present to 
me at later moments. There you get at once two journeys that you 
can take away from that particular, and that particular wiU be 
correlated in certain definite ways with the other particulars which 
also belong to that chair. That is what you mean by saying—-or 
what you ought to mean by saying—that what 1 see before me is a 
real thing as opposed to a phantom. It means th- .t it has a whole set 
of correlations of different kinds. It means that that particular, 
which is the appearance of the chair to me at tliis moment, is not 
isolated but is connected in a certain well-knov/n familiar fashion 
with others, in the sort of way that makes it answer one s expecta¬ 
tions. And so, when you go and buy a chair, you buy not only the 
appearance which it presents to you at that moment, but also 
those other appearances that it is going to present when it gets 
home. If it were a phantom chair, it would not present any appear¬ 
ances when it got home, and would not be the sort of thing you 
would want to buy. The sort one calls real is one of a whole cor¬ 
related system, whereas the sort you call hallucinations are not. 
The respectable particulars in the world are all of them linked up 
with other particulars in respectab e, conventional ways. Then 
sometimes you get a wild particular, lixe a merely visual chair that 
you cannot sit on, and say it is a phantom, a liallucination, you 
exhaust all the vocabulary of abuse upon it. That is what one 
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means by calling it unreal, because ‘unreal’ applied in that way ib 
a term of abuse and never would be applied to a thing that teas 
unreal because you would not be so angry with it. 

I will pass on to some other illustrations. Take a person. What 
is it that makes you say, when you meet your friend Jones, ‘Why, 
this is Jones’? It is clearly not the persistence of a metaphysical 
entity inside Jones somewhere, because even if there be such an 
entity, it certainly is not what you see when you see Jones coming 
along the street; it certainly is something that you are not acquain¬ 
ted with, not an empirical datum. Therefore plainly there is some¬ 
thing in the empirical appearances which he presents to you, some¬ 
thing in their relations one to another, which enables you to collect 
all these together and say, ‘These are what I call the appearances 
of one person’, and that something that makes you collect them 
together is not the persistence of a metaphysical subject, because 
that, whether there be such a persistent subject or not, is certainly 
not a datum, and that which makes you say ‘Why, it is Jones’ is a 
datum. Therefore Jones is not constituted as he is known by a sort 
of pin-point ego that is underlying his appearances, and you have 
got to find some correlations among the appearances which are of 
the sort that make you put all those appearances together and say, 
they are the appearances of one person. Those are. different when 
it is other people and when it is yourself. When it'is yourself, you 
have more to go by. You have not only what you look like, you 
have also your thoughts and memories and all your organic sensa¬ 
tions, 6o that you have a much richer material and are therefore 
much less likely to be mistaken as to your own identity than as to 
sc.mt one else’s. It happens, of course, that there are mistakes even 
as to one'.- own identity, in cases of multiple personality and so 
forth, bi’t is a rule you will know that it is you because you have 
more to go oy than other people have, and you would know it is 
you, not by a consciousness of the ego at all but by all sorts of 
things, by memory, by the w r ay you feel and the way you look and 
a host of things. But all those are empirical data, and those enable 
you to say that the person to whom something happened yesterday 
was yourself. So you can collect a whole set of experiences into 
one string as all belonging to you, and similarly other people’s 
experiences can be collected together as all belonging to them by 
relations that actually are observable and without assuming the 
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existence of the persistent ego. It does not matter in the least to 
what we are concerned with, what exactly is the given empirical 
relation between two experiences that makes us say, ‘These are 
two experiences of the same person’. It does not matter precisely 
what that relation is, because the logical formula for the construc¬ 
tion of the person is the same whatever that relation may be, and 
because the mere fact that you can know that two experiences 
belong to the same person proves that there is such an empirical 
relation to be ascertained by analysis. Let us call the relation R. 
We shall say that when two experiences have to each other the 
relation R, then they are said to be experiences of the same person. 
That is a definition of what I mean by ‘experiences of the same 
person’. We proceed here just in the same way as when we are 
defining numbers. We first define what is meant by saying that 
two classes ‘have the same number’, and then define what a num¬ 
ber is. The person who has a given experience x will be the class 
of all those experiences which are ‘experiences of the same person’ 
as the one who experiences x. You can say that two events are co¬ 
personal when there is between them a certain relation R, namely 
that relation which makes us say that they are experiences of the 
same person. You can define the person who has a certain experi¬ 
ence as being those experiences that are co-personal with that 
experience, and it will be better perhaps to take them as a series 
than as a class, because you want to know which is the beginning 
of a man’s life and which is the end. Therefore we shall say that a 
person is a certain series of experiences. We shall not deny that 
there may be a metaphysical ego. We shall merely say that it is a 
question that does not concern us in any way, because it is a matter 
about which we know nothing and can know nothing, and there¬ 
fore it obviously cannot be a thing that comes into science in any 
way. What we know is this string of experiences that makes up a 
pereon, and that is put together by means of certain empirically 
given relations, such, e.g., as memory. 

I will take another illustration, a kind of problem that our 
method is useful in helping to deal with. You all know the Ameri¬ 
can theory of neutral monism, wl.ich derives really from William 
James and is also suggested in the work of Mach, but in a rather 
less developed form. The theory of neutral monism maintains that 
the distinction between the mental and the physical is entirely an 
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affair of arrangement, that the actual material arranged is exactly 
the same in the case of the mental as it is in the case of the physical, 
but they differ merely in the fact that when you take a thing as 
belonging in the same context with certain other things, it will 
belong to psychology, while when you take it in a certain other 
context with other things, it will belong to physics, and the differ¬ 
ence is as to what you consider to be its context, just the same sort 
of difference as there is between arranging the people in London 
alphabetically or geographically. So, according to William James, 
the actual material of the world can be arranged in two different 
ways, one of which gives you physics and the other psychology. 
It is just like rows or columns: in an arrangement of rows and 
columns, you can take an item as either a member of a certain row 
or a member of a certain column; the item is the same in the two 
cases, but its context is different. 

If you will allow me a little undue simplicity I can go on to say 
rather more about neutral monism, but you must understand that 
I am talking more simply than I ought to do because there is not 
time to put in all the shadings and qualifications. I was talking a 
moment ago about the appearances that a chair presents. If we 
take any one of these chairs, we can all look at it, and it presents a 
different appearance to each of us. Taken all together, taking all 
the different appearances that that chair is presenting to all of us 
at this moment, you get something that belongs to physics. So 
that, if one takes sense-data and arranges together all those sense- 
data that appear to different people at a given moment and are such 
as we should ordinarily say are appearances of the same physical 
object, then that class of sense-data will give you something that 
belongs to physics, namely, the chair at this moment. On the other 
hand, if instead of taking all the appearances that that chair pre¬ 
sents to all of us at this moment, I take all the appearances that the 
different chairs in this room present to me at this moment, I get 
quite another group of particulars. All the different appearances 
that different chairs present to me now will give you something 
belonging to psychology, because that will give you my experiences 
at the present moment. Broadly speaking, according to what oine 
may take as an expansion of William James, that should be the 
definition of the difference between physics and psychology. 

We commonly assume that there is a phenomenon which we call 
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seeing the chair, but what I call my seeing the chair according to 
neutral monism is merely the existence of a certain particular, 
namely the particular which is the sense-datum of that chair at that 
moment. And I and the chair are both logical fictions, both being 
in fact a series of classes of particulars, of which one will be that 
particular which we call my seeing the chair. That actual appear¬ 
ance that the chair is presenting to me now is a member of me and 
a member of the chair, I and the chair being logical fictions. That 
will be at any rate a view that you can consider if you are engaged 
in vindicating neutral monism. There is no simple entity that you 
can point to and say: this entity is physical and not mental. Ac¬ 
cording to William James and neutral monists that will not be the 
case with any simple entity that you may take. Any such entity will 
be a member of physical series and a member of mental series. 
Now I want to say that if you wish to test such a theory as that of 
neutral monism, if you wish to discover whether it is true or false, 
you cannot hope to'get any distance with your problem unless 
you have at your fingers’ ends the theory of logic that I have been 
talking of. You never can tell otherwise what can be done with a 
given material, whether you can concoct out of a given material 
the sort of logical fictions that will have the properties you want 
in psychology and in physics. That sort of thing is by no means 
easy to decide. You can only decide it if you really have a very 
considerable technical facility in these matters. Having said that, 

I ought to proceed to tell you that I have discovered whether 
neutral monism is true or not, because otherwise you may not 
believe that logic is any use in the matter. But I do not profess to 
know whether it is true or not. I feel more and more inclined to 
think that it may be true. I feel more and more that the difficulties 
that occur in regard to it are all of the sort that may be solved by 
ingenuity. But nevertheless there are a number of difficulties; 
there are a number of problems, some of which I have spoken 
about in the course of these lectures. One is the question of belief 
and the other Borts of facts involving two verbs. If there are such 
facts as this, that, I think, may rrrke neutral monism rather diffi¬ 
cult, but as I was pointing out, there is the theory that one calls 
behaviourism, which belongs logically with neutral monism, and 
that theory would altogether dispense with those fact.* containing 
two verbs, and would therefore dispose of that argument against 
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neutral monism. There is, on the other hand, the argument from 
emphatic particulars, such as ‘this’ and ‘now* and ‘here’ and such 
words as that, which are not very easy to reconcile, to my mind, 
with the view which does not distinguish between a particular and 
experiencing that particular. But the argument about emphatic 
particulars is so delicate and so subtle that I cannot feel quite sure 
whether it is a valid one or not, and I think the longer one pursues 
philosophy, the more conscious one becomes how extremely often 
one has been taken in by fallacies, and the less willing one is to be 
quite sure that an argument is valid if there is anything about it 
that is at all subtle or elusive, at all difficult to grasp. That makes 
me a little cautious and doubtful about all these arguments, and 
therefore although I am quite sure that the question of the truth 
or falsehood of neutral monism is not to be solved except by these 
means, yet I do net profess to know whether neutral monism is 
true or is not. I am not without hopes of finding out in the course 
of time, but I do not profess to know yet. 

As I said earlier in this lecture, one thing that our techinique 
does, is to give us a means of constructing a given body of symbolic 
propositions with the minimum of apparatus, and every diminu¬ 
tion in apparatus diminishes the risk of error. Suppose, e.g., that 
you have constructed your physics with a certain number of 
entities and a certain number of premises; suppose you discover 
th it by a little ingenuity you can dispense with half of those enti¬ 
ties and half of those premises, you dearly have diminished the 
risk of error, because if you had before io entities and io premisses, 
then the 5 you have now would be all right, but it is not true con¬ 
versely that if the 5 you have now are all right, the 10 must have 
been. Therefore you diminish the risk of error with every diminu¬ 
tion of entities and premisses. When I spoke about the desk and 
said I was not going to assume the existence of a persistent sub¬ 
stance underlying its appearances, it is an example of the case in 
point. You have anyhow the successive appearances, and if you 
can get on without assuming the metaphysical and constant desk, 
you have a smaller risk of error than you had before. You would 
not necessarily have a smaller risk of error if you were tied down 
to denying the metaphysical desk. That is the advantage of Occam’s 
Razor, that it diminishes your lisk of error. Considered in that way 
you may say that the whole of our problem belongs rather to 
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science than to philosophy. I think perhaps that is true, but I 
believe the only difference between science and philosophy is, that 
science is what you more or less know and philosophy is what you 
do not know. Philosophy is that part of science which at present 
people choose to have opinions about, but which they have no 
knowledge about. Therefore every advance in knowledge robs 
philosophy of some problems which formerly it had, and if there 
is any truth, if there is any value in the kind of procedure of mathe¬ 
matical logic, it will follow that a number of problems which had 
belonged to philosophy will have ceased to belong to philosophy 
and will belong to science. And of course the moment they become 
soluble, they become to a large class of philosophical minds un¬ 
interesting, because to many of the people who like philosophy, 
the charm of it consists in the speculative freedom, in the fact that 
you can play with hypotheses. You can think out this or that which 
may be true, which is a very valuable exercise until you discover 
what is true; but when you discover what is true the whole fruitful 
play of fancy in that region is curtailed, and you will abandon that 
region and pass on. Just as there are families in America who from 
the time of the Pilgrim Fathers onward had always migrated west¬ 
ward, toward the backwoods, because they did not like civilized 
life, so the philosopher has an adventurous disposition and likes 
to dwell in the region where there are still uncertainties. It is true 
that the transferring of a region from philosophy into science will 
make it distasteful to a very important and useful type of mind. 

I think that is true of a good deal of the applications of mathe¬ 
matical logic in the directions that I have been indicating. It makes 
it dry, precise, methodical, and in that way robs it of a certain 
quality that it had when you could play with it more freely. I do 
not feel that it is my place to apologize for that, because if it is 
true, it is true. If it is not true, of course, I do owe you an apology; 
but if it is, it is not my fault, and therefore I do not feel I owe any 
apology for any sort of dryness or dulness in the world. I would 
say this too, that for those who have any taste for mathematics, 
for those who like symbolic constructions, that sort of world is a 
very delightful one, and if you do not find it otherwise attractive, 
all that is necessary to do is to acquit- a taste for mathematics, 
and then you will have a very agreeable v. arid, and with that con¬ 
clusion I will bring this course of lectures to an end. 
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